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BENEDIOT XV AND ST. DOMINIO. 


HE children of St. Dominic throughout the world solemnly 
commemorated, on the sixth of August this year, the 
seven hundredth anniversary of the death of their holy Foun- 
der. They comprise some five thousand priests, in more than 
four hundred communities, French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
English, Irish and American, in Europe, Asia, the United 
States, Canada, the Philippine Islands, Cuba, Brazil, and the 
republics of South America, Australia, Trinidad, and the 
African Congo. With these were joined numerous congrega- 
tions of nuns of the Second Order, and Tertians, among whom 
the American St. Rose of Lima leads the canonized host. 

The Sovereign Pontiff, Benedict XV, has taken occasion to 
signalize the importance of these festivities. They are a re- 
minder in the noble crusade to which the Catholic world is 
called periodically, to fresh effort toward regaining the patri- 
mony of Christ, lost amid the struggles for worldly success; 
and they help to animate the followers of the Crucified with 
new courage in the battle for the kingdom of God on earth. 
The appeal is one which in the first place concerns the clergy. 
The realization of priestly holiness, of pastoral duty, of fervor 
in the ministry of the Gospel, shines forth in the image of 
St. Dominic. His apostolate of preaching, the solidity of his 
teaching, his loyalty to the Holy See, and his affectionate 
devotion to the Mother of Christ, were but the tokens of his 
zeal for the restoration of ecclesiastical discipline at a time 
when both were failing through worldliness on the part of 
the secular clergy and relaxation of rule among the regulars. 
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The home in which Dominic Guzman had grown up was 
exceptionally blessed, as is manifest in the beatification of his 
mother, Joanna of Aga, and of his brother Manes, early during 
the last century. If Antonio, his other brother, was not so 
honored, it is due probably to the fact that he was a secular 
priest, while Manes joined Dominic as a member of the reli- 
gious community which urges the process of canonization on the 
proper grounds of special devotion. 

His superior attainments in the sacred sciences were the fruit 
of a sound classical and religious training by his uncle, the 
archpriest d’Izan. Upon this foundation Dominic was enabled 
during the following ten years to build a solid course of 
studies in philosophy, law, and theology at the then famous 
University of Palencia. There is a marked resemblance be- 
tween St. Dominic’s early career and that of the holy Founder 
of the Society of Jesus and of his companion St. Francis 
Borgia. They were soldiers. Dominic Guzman, whilst he 
did not engage in military service, nevertheless spent years of 
apprenticeship for military leadership in the camp and com- 
pany of the chivalrous Simon de Montfort. The definite divine 
call to flee the world came to him, much as it did to the Duke 
of Gandia before he joined St. Ignatius, in presence of the 
dead remains of a princess, the spouse of Ferdinand of Castile 
whom he was sent with Don Diego of Osma to conduct to her 
bridal home. It is strange enough, yet in harmony with the 
strange ways of God’s providence, that the man who would 
shun the attractions of court life should in after years find 
himself legislating for those same circles in the chief cities 
of France, Italy, and Spain. 

The secret of Dominic’s success was not his learning, nor 
his personal nobility, whose magnetism could attract men of 
kindred spirit and aspiration to give strength to his enterprise. 
It was, if we may formulate the principle of his heroic sanc- 
tity, the spirit of sacrifice that animated him throughout. 
Even while a university student he had been moved to offer 
himself as a slave in exchange for some Moorish captives 
whose position and gifts seemed to entail a signal loss to the 
homes whence they had been taken. The same desire to re- 
deem the captives in the toils of heresy, by surrendering him- 
self wholly to their service in temporals and spirituals, con- 
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sumed him when, during his journey under the king’s direc- 
tion, he saw the desolation’ wrought through the false prin- 
ciples of clerical laxity on the one hand, and of an extravagant 
asceticism that deceived many into blind following on the 
other. Those from whom the defence of true faith and virtue 
were to be expected had lost the trail—the secular clergy in 
their clinging to the privileges of benefices, and the religious 
who had at one time embraced the fervor of the Cistercian 
rule, now fallen from their observance and become marks of 
scandal to the weak. It was by his austerity of life, his utter 
ignoring of self, his fervent preaching, and his tender devotion 
to the Mother of Christ that Dominic Guzman became the 
reformer of the clergy of his day. Whilst the return to the 
primitive observance of their rule by the Cistercians of Lan- 
guedoc is to be ascribed to his influence, he was called to 
plant anew. The religious growth which he brought to per- 
fection in his own time was not grafted upon the Benedictine 
rule, but upon that of St. Augustine, whose chief aim was to 
give an ordered mode of life to the parochial or secular clergy. 
The bishops had hitherto been looked upon as those on whom 
the obligation of preaching in the cities devolved chiefly, and 
for whom the parish priests acted as sacramental ministers. 
Dominic and Francis of Assisi now preached the Gospel in the 
highways of city and country. Dominic’s superior intellectual 
gifts and academic training called him to proclaim the evan- 
gelical truths in the populous cities, while the sons of St. 
Francis traversed the country to bring the people back to the 
knowledge and practice of a forgotten faith. St. Bernard had 
sought the lowlands of Vallombrosa, that he might learn 
through reflexion to interpret the divine truth to men, just 
as St. Benedict, his spiritual progenitor, had, like the prophets 
of old, sought the mountains that there he might see God. 
But now the man of Assisi appeared in the villages to draw 
the youth to the service of humility, while the Castilian 
Dominic addressed high ecclesiastics and the noble born in 
their strongholds that he might make them soldiers of the 
Mother of Christ. 


Bernardus valles, montes Benedictus amabat, 
Oppida Franciscus, celebres Dominicus urbes. 
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Thus we meet him, animated by the strength begotten of sacri- 
fice, as he offers himself a captive, bound by the chain of his 
love for Mary, which he fashioned into a rosary, at the altar 
of St. Jacques. 

Thence he goes forth to preach Mary, the refuge of sinners, 
the destroyer of heresy, to Carcassonne and to Toulouse, pro- 
claiming everywhere the message of his rosary. The noble 
Pierre Seila hears him and is moved. He offers his house as 
an asylum to the pilgrim priest who claims no home but 
heaven. The first convent is thus opened near the gates of 
Toulouse, soon to be transferred to the neighborhood of a 
permanent tabernacle in the church of St. Romanus. 

Feeling that the approval of the Sovereign Pontiff will alone 
give stability to his new congregation, he goes to Rome. 
There the twelfth of the ecumenical councils of the Church 
had convened under the Sovereign Pontiff Innocent III, to 
examine and pronounce upon the Albigensian errors which, 
though condemned at the previous Lateran Synod (1179), 
continued to harrass the Church of Christ. St. Dominic is 
present. The occasion was not propitious for the object of 
his quest. But he caught the flame kindled by the Divine 
Spirit at the Council. He had heard the voices of five hun- 
dred bishops of the Universal Church, calling for the reform 
of doctrine and morals, and he went forth from that great 
assembly with the pontifical commission to preach. That was 
in 1215. He had but seventeen priests at his command for the 
work at the time. These he sent abroad with a fiery zeal akin 
to that which animated the Apostles on Pentecost. The fol- 
lowing year his “‘ Constitution and Rule” was approved. The 
first monastery in the Holy City was solemnly opened at San 
Sisto on the Appian Way, where St. Peter had met his Master 
bearing the cross as an encouragement to preach His Gospel 
in the city of the Czsars. From that time on the Order has 
grown with a magic increase of monasteries at Paris, Bologna, 
Lyons, in France; at Segovia, the first in his native Spain and 
at Barcelona. The next year, 1218, sees houses multiplied 
throughout Italy, and simultaneously almost begins the growth 
of the congregations (II Order) of women, and the “ militia 
Christi” of the third order of seculars throughout Lombardy. 
In 1219 the Saint was enabled to call a General Chapter 
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at Bologna. There he died, and before his disciples had for- 
gotten the encouraging voice of their beloved Master they were 
called to assist at his solemn canonization in 1234. 

With this brief introduction we give a faithful translation 
of the eloquent eulogy pronounced by the Holy Father in his 
recent Encyclical on St. Dominic. 


To our Venerable Brethren, the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and other local Ordinaries, having peace and communion 
with the Apostolic See, Benedict XV, Pope. 


Venerable Brethren, Health and the Apostolic Blessing. 


The happy day approaches of the seven-hundredth anniversary of 
the passing of St. Dominic, that light of sanctity, from the miseries 
of this life to the mansions of the blessed. We, who have long been 
one of the most devoted clients, especially from the time we under- 
took the charge of the church of Bologna which most faithfully 
guards his ashes, are very glad, therefore, to exhort the faithful from 
this Apostolic See to honor the memory of that holy man; for thus 
we not only satisfy our own piety, but perform a duty of gratitude 
to that patriarch and lawgiver, as well as his illustrious Order. 


St. DoMINIC AND PREACHING. 


As this Saint was entirely a man of God and rightly called Domi- 
nic (man of the Lord), so in like manner was he wholly a man of the 
Church. In him the Church found a most unconquerable champion, 
and in his Order a wonderful defender of the Holy See. Wherefore, 
not only did he strengthen the temple in his days,’ but also provided 
for its continual defence in after times, so much so that the words of 
Honorius III when approving the Order seem prophetic: “Consider- 
ing that the brethren of your Order will be defenders of the faith 
and true lights of the world”. 

As all are well aware, our Lord used no other means to spread 
His Kingdom than the preaching of the Gospel, that is, the living 
voice of His heralds who carried His heavenly doctrines to every 
quarter of the world. “ Teach ye all nations,” *? He said; “ preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” * Accordingly from the preaching of 
the Apostles, especially of St. Paul, which was followed by the 
teaching and instruction of the Fathers and Doctors, it came to pass 
that the minds of men were illumined with heavenly truth, and their 
hearts inflamed with the love of all virtues. St. Dominic used this 


1 Eccli. 50: 1. 
2 Matt. 28: 19. 
3 Mark 16:15. 
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very same method for promoting the salvation of souls when he 
made this the motto of his Order: “ To deliver to others the fruits 
of contemplation”. For this reason he enjoined as a sacred and 
solemn duty, that his Institute should carefully unite the practice of 
poverty, innocence, and religious discipline with sacred studies and 
the preaching of the truth. 

Now there have been three characteristics of Dominican preaching : 
great solidity of doctrine, complete loyalty to the Holy See, and par- 
ticular devotion to the Virgin Mother. 


So_ipITy OF DOCTRINE. 


Although St. Dominic, at an early age, felt he was destined to be a 
preacher, he did not undertake that office until after he had made 
long studies in philosophy and theology at the University of Palencia, 
and by constant and extensive reading of the Fathers had succeeded, 
under their guidance, in converting, as it were, the riches of Sacred 
Scripture, in particular of St. Paul, into his own blood and marrow. 
How much this knowedge of divine things availed him was soon 
manifested in his controversies with heretics ; for although these were 
armed with every art and fallacy against the doctrines of our faith, 
it is marvelous how powerfully he refuted and confounded them. 
This was seen especially at Toulouse, a city which was then consid- 
ered as the headquarters of the heretics. There all their ablest men 
were gathered. We learn from history that he and his first com- 
panions, powerful in word and work, successfully resisted the pride 
of the heretics, restrained their ferocity, and so softened their spirits 
by eloquence and charity that vast numbers of them were brought 
back to the Church. Nor was divine help wanting to Dominic in 
this encounter ; for when he had accepted the challenge of the here- 
tics, that each contender should cast his own book into the flame, it 
happened miraculously that while the works of the heretics were 
utterly consumed, that of Dominic remained unharmed. Thus 
through St. Dominic was Europe saved from the perils of the Albi- 
gensian heresy. 

The Saint commanded that the members of his Order should be 
distinguished by this same merit of solid doctrine. Scarcely had his 
foundation been approved by the Holy See and honored with the title 
of “ Order of Preachers”, when he made it a rule that his houses 
should be located as near as possible to the most celebrated universi- 
ties, so that the members might be able to cultivate all the branches 
of learning, and might attract to the new Order great numbers of 
persons devoted to higher studies. Therefore the Dominican Order, 
from its very beginning, was distinctively an Order of learning; and 
at all times its proper work and duty has been to minister to the 
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various diseases caused by error and to shed abroad the light of 
Christian faith, since there is nothing more prejudicial to eternal 
salvation than false teachings and ignorance of the truth. It was 
not strange, then, that the power of this new apostolate drew all eyes 
to itself, based as it was upon the Gospel and the Fathers and recom- 
mended by a wealth of knowledge of every sort. 

Indeed Divine Wisdom Itself seemed to speak through the Domini- 
cans, since among them were found such illustrious preachers and 
defenders of Christian wisdom as Hyacinth of Poland, Peter Martyr, 
and Vincent Ferrer, as well as men who united with surpassing intel- 
lectual gifts the highest erudition. Of these latter were Albert the 
Great, Raymund of Pejfiafort, and St. Thomas Aquinas, that son of 
St. Dominic in whom above all God has deigned to illuminate His 
Church. Although this Order was always highly esteemed as a 
teacher of the truth, it obtained an extraordinary glory when the 
Church declared the teaching of Thomas its own, and when the 
Popes, having extolled this great Doctor in terms of unusual praise, 
made him the master and patron of all Catholic schools. 


LOYALTY TO THE HO ty SEE. 


With this intense zeal for preserving and defending the faith, went 
hand in hand Dominic’s supreme devotion to the Holy See. Thus we 
learn that, casting himself at the feet of Innocent III, he dedicated 
his life to the defence of the Roman Pontiff, and that on the follow- 
ing night this same Innocent, our predecessor, beheld in a dream 
Dominic courageously offering his shoulders to uphold the mighty 
weight of the Lateran Basilica which seemed about to fall. From 
history we also learn that when the Saint had formed his first dis- 
ciples in Christian perfection, he planned to bring together from the 
pious and devout laity a certain sacred militia which would at once 
defend the rights of the Church and strenuously set itself against 
heresies. This was the origin of the Third Order of Dominicans 
which, by popularizing among those in the world the way to perfec- 
tion, was to provide very great adornments and helps for Holy 
Mother Church. 

This loyalty to the Holy See was transmitted by St. Dominic to 
his sons as a tradition and an inheritance. Whenever, therefore, it 
has happened that peoples and rulers, deluded by error, have attacked 
the Church, the Dominicans, rising in defence of truth and justice, 
have shown themselves toward this Apostolic See a most opportune 
help for preserving the splendor of its authority. Who does not 
know how glorious in this respect were the deeds of Catharine of 
Siena, that great virgin of the Dominican Order? Moved by the 
love of Christ, she struggled against incredible difficulties, and, when 
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the Popes had been absent from Rome for seventy years, she per- 
suaded the Sovereign Pontiff—a thing that no one else had been able 
to do—to return to his Roman See. Later when the Western Church 
was torn by a dire schism, St. Catharine kept a great number of the 
faithful loyal and obedient to the rightful Pontiff. 

Passing over other things, we must not neglect to mention that the 
Dominican Order has given four great Popes to the Church. The 
last of these, St. Pius V, has by his immortal deeds deserved most 
highly both of Christianity and of civil society. When, after un- 
ceasing efforts and urging, he had leagued together the Catholic 
princes, he was able, with the protection and assistance of the Virgin 
Mother of God, whom, in consequence, he ordered to be saluted there- 
after as “‘ Help of Christians”, to break forever in the Gulf of Le- 
panto the power of the Turks. 


DEVOTION TO THE MOTHER OF Gop. 


This event clearly manifests that third quality of Dominican 
preaching mentioned before, namely, a most fervent devotion toward 
the great Mother of God. It is said that the victory of Lepanto 
was revealed to the Pontiff at the very time when throughout the 
Catholic world the Rosary sodalities were invoking Mary in that 
form of prayer which St. Dominic had instituted and which his 
children had propagated far and wide. Loving the Blessed Virgin 
with filial devotion, Dominic confided especially in her protection 
when he undertook his task of defending the faith. Among other 
dogmas denied by the Albigenses were those of the divine maternity 
and virginity of Mary, which doctrines they pursued with every form 
of insult. Dominic, therefore, defended to the utmost of his strength 
these privileges of Mary and called on her for assistance, praying 
often in the words, ‘“‘ Make me worthy to praise thee, O holy Virgin ; 
give me power against thy enemies”. How pleased was heaven’s 
Queen with her pious servant, can easily be gathered from the fact 
that Dominic became the chosen instrument whom Mary employed 
to teach the Holy Rosary to her Son’s Spouse, the Church. This 
form of prayer, at once mental and vocal, in which the chief mys- 
teries of our faith are contemplated, while fifteen Our Fathers and 
as many decades of the Hail Mary are repeated, is most calculated 
to arouse and increase in the people piety and every virtue. Rightly, 
then, did Dominic require of his sons that in preaching the Word of 
God to the faithful they should frequently and carefully inculcate 
devotion to the Rosary; for of its usefulness he had had ample ex- 
perience. On the one hand, he well knew that so great is the power 
of Mary with her Son that whatever graces He bestows on men come 
through her administration and apportionment; and on the other 
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hand, that so kind and merciful is she as to be wont to relieve the 
misery even of those who do not invoke her, while she is unable to 
refuse those who have recourse to her patronage. Hence the Church 
has always found Mary to be, especially through the Rosary, that 
which she is called in the customary salutations, namely, “Mother of 
grace” and “ Mother of mercy”. For this reason the Roman Pon- 
tiffs have neglected no opportunity down to our own times of highly 
commending the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, and have enriched it 
with apostolic indulgences. 


NEED OF THE DOMINICAN ORDER TO-DAY. 


Now the Dominican Order, as you yourselves understand, Vener- 
able Brethren, is not less opportune in our times than it was in the 
day of its Founder. How many there are to-day destitute of the 
bread of life, that is, of heavenly doctrine, and who waste away as 
from starvation! How many are they who are deceived by the ap- 
pearance of truth and are kept from the faith by sundry errors! 
That priests may suitably minister to the needs of all these, how 
necessary is it that they should be zealous for the salvation of their 
neighbor and be solidly grounded in a knowledge of divine things 
Moreover, how many ungrateful and forgetful children of the Church 
are turned away from the Vicar of Christ either through ignorance 
or malice, whom it is necessary to bring back to the bosom of their 
common parent! For remedying these and other evils of all kinds 
that afflict our age, how much do we need the Motherly patronage 
of Mary! 

The Dominicans have, then, an almost boundless field in which 
they can labor most usefully for the common welfare. Wherefore it 
is our earnest desire that, on the occasion of this centenary celebra- 
tion, they may renew their spirit after the example of their most holy 
Founder, and resolve to be every day more worthy of such a Father. 
In this, as is fitting, the members of the First Order should take the 
lead. Let them be ever more zealous in so preaching the Divine Word 
that loyalty to the successor of St. Peter and devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin may grow, together with a knowledge and defence of the 
truth. From the Dominican Tertiaries also the Church expects much 
good, if, by instructing the ignorant and the unlettered in the pre- 
cepts of Christian doctrine, they try to conform themselves to the 
spirit of their Founder. It is our hope and desire that many of them 
will be constant in this work, since it is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance to souls. Finally, we wish that all Dominicans will take special 
interest in promoting among the people the practice of reciting the 
Rosary. This practice we have already urged upon the faithful when 
occasion offered, following in this the example of our predecessors, 
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especially Leo XIII of happy memory. In these troubled days we 
most earnestly repeat our exhortation, which, if it be heeded, we shall 
regard this centenary celebration as having borne sufficient fruit. 

Meanwhile, beloved brethren, as a pledge of divine blessings and 
as a sign of our benevolence, we impart most lovingly in the Lord the 
Apostolic benediction to you, your clergy, and your people. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the feast of the Princes of the 
Apostles, 29 June, 1921, in the seventh year of our pontificate. 

BENEDICT XV, Pope. 


THE STREET PREAOHER. 


LAS that it should be a term of contempt! Yet what else 
was St. Paul? What else was One Greater than he? 
How has it come to pass that nowadays the term “ street 
preacher ” has come to be synonymous with “ ranter”’, “ dema- 
gogue”, “‘tub-thumper”, etc.? Presumably because these 
latter gentry have realized that this is the most effective 
method for getting their views known to the people whom 
they most desire to influence. They are wise in their gener- 
ation. Even politicians find it necessary to imitate them at 
times; for what are electioneering hustings if not street plat- 
forms? If however we confine the term “ preacher” to a man 
who delivers what he understands to be the Gospel message 
at street corners, it would be most unfair to dub all these 
“ranters”. I have listened to many, and though some of 
them are raucous, it is not from fiery denunciation so much as 
from long years spent at street corners in all weathers and 
in conflict with a stream of traffic. They are generally most 
earnest men, and though often sadly deficient in theological 
knowledge are certainly full of the Spirit of God. 

Let us say it boldly: /f we are to convert our people, we have 
got to become street preachers! 

There is a cold-blooded challenge. You may quarrel with 
it; you may try and show that it will not pay. But all the 
facts are against you. In fifty years’ time no sermons of any 
real value will be preached in church; they will be delivered 
out in the open. In fifty years’ time oratory, as it is so often 
mistakenly called nowadays, will be a thing of the past—if, 
that is, we live up to our convictions. 
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“‘T suppose,” said an inquirer, “ anybody can preach in the 
streets? You only need the gift of the gab, the knack of giving 
an apt retort, the trick of making jokes, and then the people 
will listen. Isn’t that so?” “ No,” said his friend who had 
considerable experience, “‘ you do not need any of those ‘ gifts ’; 
the first two are fatal and the third is dangerous!” ‘‘ What 
do you want, then?” “ You want a thorough knowledge of 
the Penny Catechism and training in how to teach it effectively.” 

Let us take the work done by the Catholic Evidence Guild 
on any Saturday or Sunday. A “ squad” of some four or five 
“ active”’ members is destined for some prearranged “ pitch”. 
On arrival they proceed to set up a portable pulpit. This at- 
tracts considerable attention. The crowd probably fancies 
they are cinema operators and they hope they may find them- 
selves “took” and figuring in the next “ movies”. Such il- 
lusions are dissipated when the Crucifix is set up. For it is a 
rule of the Guild that a large Crucifix must always be set up 
by the pulpit. This provokes astonishment, but practically 
never any ribald remarks or opposition. Then a short prayer 
to the Holy Spirit is said. It is amazing how quickly a crowd 
collects. People seem to spring up from nowhere. You begin 
with a sprinkling: you find when you have done that some 
hundreds are there. 

But let us follow the proceedings of the “squad”. The 
members are under the direction of a fully qualified lecturer: 
of this more anon. It is he who designates the speakers and 
who also tells them when to come down. He must be capable 
of answering any difficulties which may be beyond the capacity 
of the particular speaker. The first speaker, we will suppose, 
opens with an address on the Church founded by Christ. He 
bases himself of course on the Gospels and shows that Christ 
certainly did found a Church. He then proceeds perhaps to 
argue that this is only what was to be expected if His work 
was to endure. Then he goes on to show that this Church is 
essentially a teaching society and that unless we are prepared 
to accept its teaching it is hard to see how the Redemptive work 
of Christ is to be applied to our souls. The notable feature 
is the way in which he quotes texts: quite simply, with con- 
stant repetition, and with stress upon the words as being the 
actual words of the Gospel. When he has spoken, say for 
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some twenty minutes, he asks if there are any questions on 
the subject which he has been treating. Sometimes the hear- 
ers are slow to put questions. At other times there is a string 
of them fired off at the speaker. Some few questioners have a 
vague notion of logic; the majority have none at all. Hence 
comparatively few questions are really to the point. But they 
all have to be answered! There is the rub and here comes in 
the value of the “squad” arrangement. For not every lec- 
turer can be expected to be prepared to answer every question! 
I once heard a priest asked by some one in the crowd: “ What 
about them Three ’eavenly Witnesses?”. The questioner had 
not the faintest idea, I think, of what he was asking, but then 
neither had the priest! Yet he, however, immediately retorted : 
“Good heavens! You can’t expect me to know everything! 
Next question, please!” Now with a “squad” under a fully 
qualified lecturer, it is rarely the case that a question is put 
which none of them can answer. 

The straightforward lecture followed by questions is of 
course the ideal. But often enough affairs do not run so 
smoothly. Your address may be punctured by a running fire 
of questions. This is a great trial to a beginner and he needs 
to keep a cool head. He has to learn, either from the ques- 
tioner’s tone or from the actual question, which questions to 
disregard—if his heckler will let him. Management of a 
crowd is a gift which some possess from the outset; others 
have to acquire it by practice. The one thing fatal to the 
lecturer is to lose his temper; he loses his crowd as well. 
Yet what could be more disconcerting than to get up as I 
did the other night after several speakers and with an address 
prepared on the Twelfth Article of the Creed (to which I 
had come in due course), and the moment my head appeared 
as I mounted the steps a voice cried out in stentorian tones, 
“What I want to know is, What about the Bible?”” The only 
possible answer—if one was to secure a moment in which to 
collect one’s thoughts on the Bible—was to counter with, 
“Well, what about the Bible?” The somewhat unexpected 
answer came, “I dunno!’ 

Everything depends of course on the humor of the crowd. 
And this is as variable as the barometer. Perhaps it depends 
on it. One night nothing seems to go as it should. Another 
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night you come down with the feeling that everything has 
gone off splendidly; the lecture went smoothly; the crowd 
dia not misundersand stupidly, as at times they do; the ques- 
tions were sensible; one’s answers were pithy and to the point 
and appeared to give satisfaction. But the glory of it, the 
really consoling thing about it all, is that you never know 
when you really did the most good! Was it when everything 
went on wheels? Or was it when nothing went smoothly? 
God alone knows; but He does know! 

“ How long do you speak?” is a question one is often asked. 
If you are alone you often have to speak for considerable 
stretches. I have known one man to speak for four hours and 
a half! But this is obviated by the “ squad” system, where 
each goes up in turn. Another question is often put: “ What 
do you do when the others are up? Do you simply stand 
about?” No, you must get about among the crowd, on the 
fringe of it. It is here that the best work is often done. For 
one always has to bear in mind that it is not the noisy ques- 
tioner whom we have to answer so much as the silent man in 
the crowd who never dares open his mouth but is listening 
intently for your answer. One might say with truth that those 
who “ go further”, those who come and speak to the priest 
afterward, are people who have never said a word out loud 
to the lecturer. 

This latter consideration helps one considerably when some 
obstreperous objector proves himself a bore. He reiterates 
the same question again and again and never seems capable, 
or even desirous, of appreciating an answer. But his repeated 
nagging enables you to drive home the same truth again and 
again so that at last the answer sinks in. Certain questions 
come in waves, e. g. the presumed appalling state of Catholic 
countries or the horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, which of 
course the Church would reéstablish the moment it had a 
chance! In one town we had those questions over and over 
again, but now they rarely come, if ever. This one fact 
shows that we are on the right lines in at least this sense 
that questions which have been answered scores of times in 
print and the answers to which never seem to get home to 
the people we most want to influence, when answered viva voce 
seem to get home. 
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But the point which will, we fancy, prove of most interest 
to our readers is the training of the future speakers. It 
certainly presents problems. In the first place the material 
to work on is peculiar. The lecturer can presuppose no basis 
of philosophy or theology, and unfortunately he cannot even 
take it for granted that they know the New Testament well, 
much less the Old. He has however to bear constantly in 
mind that it is not his business to train philosophers or theo- 
logians: he has to equip men for a peculiar task ; plain straight- 
forward exposition of the Catholic faith to an auditory which 
knows nothing of it but is really anxious to learn. The one 
absolute requisite is a knowledge of the Catechism, and this 
one can safely presuppose or at any rate make a conditio sine 
qua non, The lecturer’s duty is to show the students how to 
use the knowledge they already have and also how to supple- 
ment it in the most economical fashion. Hence he has to 
frame lectures based on what they already know or ought to 
know ; he has to construct these lectures in such a way that his 
hearers can shape them for themselves into addresses such as 
could be profitably given in the street, and he has to show them 
the objections they may expect to meet and provide them with 
adequate answers. It is clear that the ordinary academic lec- 
ture will not meet the case. The men must be taught to use, 
not simply to know. Hence incessant questioning with in- 
sistence on carefully expressed answers is of absolute neces- 
sity. At every turn the student must be called upon to ex- 
press himself. He must be shown how to keep to the point, 
how to avoid going down side tracks, how to formulate his 
address and arrange his points in the most effective way from 
the point of view of a very peculiar auditory. 

The actual class is not the only medium for securing these 
results. After each set of lectures on a given subject—usually 
four—there is held what is termed a “speech night”. The 
students, according to their number, are divided up into 
“squads” presided over by one of the lecturers; it is the 
latter’s business to get each man to speak on some point in the 
course of lectures they have just had. Nothing tests a man’s 
capacity for the open-air work so much as this. Many speedily 
find that they are not made for actual lecture work out-of- 
doors; others show that if carefully drilled they will soon be 
sufficiently equipped to make a start. 
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How is this start made? In practice it is found advisable 
to keep the members of a “ squad” together out-of-doors as 
well as during their period of training. Thus they get to 
know one another and their mutual capacities. After a short 
time they are in a position to divide up the ordinary subjects 
amongst them and as each one feels prepared he presents him- 
self for examination in a particular subject. If the board of 
examiners passes him after a trial address with stock questions 
and answers he receives a partial license, i. e. a permit to speak 
in public on that particular subject and no other. Neither can 
he undertake without leave of the head of his “squad” to 
answer questions on other points; if such questions are put he 
simply has to say: “I am not competent to tackle that ques- 
tion”, and either the head of the “ squad” or a lecturer who 
has a license in the subject thus introduced gives the answer. 
This particular feature of the open-air work calls for notice. 
The mere fact that a man has the courage to tell his hearers 
that he is not competent to answer certain questions never 
fails to impress the crowd. They feel instinctively that here 
is something above the ordinary; that the lecturer is not out 
to teach them everything and therefore probably nothing; that 
he is not out to show himself off and make a display. More- 
over, such self-restraint is of immense assistance to the lecturer 
himself. It keeps him from getting conceited; for it is idle 
to deny that this type of work has its pitfalls. To be able 
to answer a crowd, to carry on a many-sided duel with rapier 
cut and thrust is an exhilarating thing and the human spirit 
is apt to assert itself. If his happens, there is danger lest as 
the natural man asserts himself the supernaural element should 
walk out by the backdoor. It is also to the Church’s profit. 
For a half answer or an unsatisfactory answer must inevitably 
do more harm than good. 

As a student makes progress, he finds he can take a series 
of partial licenses, and when he has taken out a certain number 
he is in a position to apply for a general license, though these 
are not too readily granted. A fully licensed man is in charge 
of each “ squad”, and all the “ squads” are under the general 
direction of the Lay Master of the Guild. For it must be 
remembered that the Guild is essentially a Layman’s Guild, 
though under the direction of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
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Its president is generally the Ordinary of the diocese with a 
vice-president designated by him. The trainers are generally, 
at least at the outset, priests; though it is found that after a 
time the best trainers are laymen who have been through the 
mill themselves and have practical acquaintance with the work. 

We have said enough to show how glorious an apostolate is 
herein offered to the laity. No one will imagine that it is 
easy work or that it can be undertaken light-heartedly. It 
means constant sacrifice. It is not always summer time; it is 
not always fine weather. Yet the C. E. G. lecturer has to be 
prepared to frequent his “ pitch” under very adverse condi- 
tions. He has to face wet and cold and at times foggy atmos- 
phere. Never imagine that the rain is going to keep a crowd 
away! They just turn up their collars and stick it out! Often 
the speaker longs to see the crowd dribble away as the rain 
drops trickle down his nose and his shoes squelch with water. 
But he may as well give up any such longing: he is simply 
offering a practical commentary on II Corinthians 11! 

The question may be asked: “ What practical results have 
you to show?” The case of the Guild in London may serve 
as an answer. It started operations in the early summer of 
1918; it now has some ten public “ pitches” and sixty quali- 
fied lecturers; it holds meetings practically daily in Hyde Park 
and at the dinner hour in various parts of the city. The work 
has been taken up in other dioceses and the Guild is now at 
work in Liverpool, Birmingham, Cardiff, Essex, etc. “ Quod 
Deus incepit, Ipse perficiat! ” 

HuGH Pope, O.P. 

London, England. 


THE PRIEST AND HIS ROSARY. 
I. 


HE Rosary is not an obligatory prayer, albeit there are 
few clerics who do not say it daily. For the priest the 
Church has provided as a safeguard of his sacred calling the 
obligation of the Breviary. It combines in its parts, which are 
mutually illustrative, his spiritual reading, his meditation, and 
the worship of prayer and thanksgiving due to his Divine 
Master, in whose name he leads his people. The cleric who 
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recites his Breviary attentively and reverently finds in it 
instruction, such as the inspired prophets, the Fathers of the 
Church and the great interpreters of Catholic doctrine made 
use of to convert the world and draw souls to perfection. All 
through each day’s appointed reading are scattered the maxims 
that strengthen motive and resolve to follow the Good Shep- 
herd, and the examples to show that pastoral holiness is possible 
under all circumstances. Finally it contains prayer that meets 
the soul’s solitary need, and common prayer in which the 
pastor joins with his people and with his brethren throughout 
the Christian world. It takes the form, of ejaculation, of the 
sorrowful plaint for sin, and again of the joyous chant in grate- 
ful psalm or liturgical orison or sequence. The fact that it 
is a solemn obligation, renewed each day before the midnight 
hour sets in, is a reminder of his vocation, a warning against 
reckless abandonment to negligence or sin, a consolation wher 
otherwise he finds little time for personal devotion amid his 
daily quest of souls to be fed or to be regained for Christ. 

When at rare intervals or under the stress of unforeseen 
necessity the priest has to forfeit the Breviary, he takes the 
beads, and the Rosary becomes a fitting substitute for he 
canonical prayer. The word “ Beads” is of Saxon origin and 
signifies prayer (bede, bidden, beten), and not, as one might 
suspect, a string of pearls or beads. In that sense it becomes 
a supplement as well as an adjunct of the Divine Office. 


II. 


The “ Beads” consist of the repetition of the Our Father 
and the Hail Mary. The Our Father is a pastoral prayer. 
Not as if it were meant for pastors only; but in the sense that 
it is a community prayer in which the pastor leads the flock 
in its alternate response. In St. Luke (11: 1-4) Christ is 
presented as teaching it to His disciples separately; in St. 
Matthew it belongs to the teaching from the mount (6; 9-13), 
and the Vulgate Latin adds “Amen” as if to indicate this 
characteristic. The beads used by the monks and hermits of 
the fourth century down to the days of Godiva of Coventry 
in the eleventh, whether worn in the form of a knotted cord, 
or carried as a pouch of pebbles, or in the shape of chaplets and 
beaded strings, were called “ paternosters”” because they sug- 
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gested a fixed number of repetitions of the Our Father. The 
Apostles had known well enough what the duty of prayer 
meant, before they asked our Lord to teach them how to pray. 
So did the Hebrew people whom Christ taught from the mount, 
for they had to learn, from childhood up, the psalms, which 
would answer every phase of prayerful need. But the Our 
Father was a summary of all those needs; it was in the true 
sense a “‘ breviary ”’, and hence it became an important part in 
the public worship of the Church, in the liturgy of the Mass, 
and at intervals in the Canonical Hours. Hence the Our 
Father, repeated fifty or a hundred times or oftener, con- 
stituted the prayer of the “ beads” which priests and friars 
carried, that they might lead the congregation in church. 
Beads could be bought in the public marts, or in the “ Pater- 
noster row,” where the guild members who made them (the 
“ paternosterers,” patendtriers), had their stalls. 

Afterward the Hail Mary came into use and St. Dominic, 
as Alan de Rupe assures us, devised a combination of Paters 
and Aves for the beads, that the flood of false teaching by the 
“Albi” gnostics might be destroyed through the intercession 
of her of whom it has been said, “ omnes haereses interemisti 
in universo mundo”. The pretty legend of Our Lady taking 
rosebuds from the lips of the young monk or nun who recited 
the Aves, and weaving them iato a garland with which to 
crown herself, gave rise to the appellation of ‘‘ Rosary” for 
the chain of beads, which the devout Russian calls his ‘ladder’, 
perhaps because he sees in its doubled string a means to rise 
higher through meditation and prayer. Some of the Eastern 
people give it the name of “ reverence,” because they begin 
their prayer of the beads by a protracted sign of reverence 
which means preparation for prayer or standing in the sight of 
God. Pater and Ave are thus combined to make an official 
prayer, sanctioned by the granting of special indulgences, and 
looked on as the spiritual sword of the priest and especially 
the religious who wears it upon his belt. Indeed in the Melchite 
Church it is called the “ spiritual sword ” given to the religious 
novice with the mandyas or holy habit. 
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III. 


The Dominican Rosary, which is the most popular form of 
reciting the ‘‘ beads’, safeguards the devotion against becom- 
ing a mere mechanical repetition of words, by requiring medi- 
tation upon certain mysteries of the Incarnation and Passion 
of our Lord. That this is a wise provision will at once become 
clear when we remember that the custom of reciting prayers 
with the aid of stringed beads is a pagan practice also, which 
has become a mechanical lip-service in religion because it has 
lost its original signification. Thus the Mahomedan in finger- 
ing his “ Tasbih” (string of beads), merely repeats the word 
“Allah”, and men may be seen at all times in the streets of 
Constantinople, handling their amber bead chain as one handles 
a watchguard or a light cane, for the pleasure of it. To 
make vocal prayer an elevation of the heart as well as a sound 
of words, reflexion is necessary. And reflexion is aided by 
the imagination, through meditation on the mysteries of our 
Lord’s life. 

Such has been the meaning of the Dominican Rosary from 
the outset. An early interpreter of what has been called the 
“Psalterium Rosarii” is the Dominican Fr. Coppenstein 
(c. 1613). He speaks of three approved ways of reciting the 
rosary. The first is to meditate for a little while before be- 
ginning the recitation, on the mysteries which are to bring 
the life of Christ vividly before the mind while making the 
invocations of the Our Father and the Hail Mary. The second 
method is to make such reflexion on some particular mystery 
before each decade. The third way is to repeat after the 
name of Jesus in the Hail Mary the particular mystery, and 
thus to fix the mind upon it while addressing Our Lady. 
This latter mode was simple when the Hail Mary ended, as it 
formerly did, with the word Jesus; for the invocation “‘ Holy 
Mary, Mother of God,” etc. is a later addition of approved 
devotion in the Church. 

Bishop Esser, a member of the Dominican Order, who has 
written with much erudition at different times on this subject, 
mentions a MS. in the Carthusian monastery of Treves, in 
which a Friar Dominicus Prutenus, speaking of himself in the 
third person, under the name “ Rupertus”, tells us that he 
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introduced the method of inserting after he name of Jesus the 
Clauses on the mysteries. ‘‘ Meditationes et clausulas vitae 
Christi Jesu ad rosarium Beatae Virginis Mariae ipse primus 
addidit.”* The form of recitation is given in the following 
example: 

Ave Maria gratia plena, Dominus tecum, benedicta tu in mulieribus, et bene- 


dictus fructus ventris tui, Jesus Christus—quem angelo nuntiante de Spiritu 
sancto concepisti. Amen (semper addatur in fine). 


Soon this method was introduced into Brittany and Belgium, 
chiefly through the zeal of the above-mentioned Alanus de la 
Roche (de Rupe), who was a native Breton. He seems to 
have confounded the Carthusian Fr. Dominic of Prussia 
(Prutenus) with St. Dominic, the founder of the Friars 
Preacher, through whom the Rosary of Our Blessed Lady is 
said to have originated. Alanus gives five ways of reciting the 
Rosary, all of which make use of the “ clausulae ” ; that is, they 
insert the mention of the mystery after the Holy Name of 
Jesus.” 

It appears from reference to the Acta of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Indulgences that in course of time the pious zeal 
of individuals here and there led to needlessly long digressions 
in the custom of inserting the different mysteries while reciting 
the Rosary. Thus the final invocation of the Hail Mary be- 
came detached from the prayer itself, and objection was raised 
that it was an interruption which might prevent the gaining 
of the indulgences attached to the recitation of the beads. This 
objection gained fresh force through the repetition of an old 
injunction in the new Code of Canon Law. Certain scrupulous 
attendants at the devotions of the Rosary recited in the old- 
fashioned method, especially among Germans (to whom Fr. 
Dominic the Prussian had first given it), appealed to the S. 
Congregation of the Poenitentiaria, during the war, to have 


1 A later hand has inserted the following marginal gloss: “ Idem (Rupertus) 
quotidie meditatus fuit vitam Christi et passionem ejus, clausulasque rosarii 
nostri primus adinveniendo propalavit ”. 

2 Abbot (Cardinal) Gasquet in the Downside Review (1893) and Fr. Thurs- 
ton, S.J., in the Month refer to this practice as in use in England before the 
so-called Reformation, and Bishop Esser has since then shown that the custom 
of inserting the clauses in the Hail Mary was prevalent in England to a much 
larger degree than is indicated by the scanty remnants of documents found in 
the British Museum where the iconoclastic spirit of the Elizabethan persecutors 
permitted but little evidence to remain of Catholic devotion of earlier times. 
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this anti-patriotic practice stopped forthwith. Some private 
member of the S. Congregation to whom the iniquity had been 
made clear, promptly replied: it is all wrong—‘Negative,” and 
this answer was duly promulgated. But there were others, 
like Bishop Esser, member or president of half-a dozen Roman 
Congregations, who knew more about the subject than the 
objectors and who from childhood up had been taught to recite 
the Rosary with the “ clausulae.” They might be consulted 
with profit. No doubt, the interruption of an indulgenced 
prayer by insertion of devotional additions, no matter what 
the motive, is an interference with the authorized version, 
and as such forbidden under pain of forfeiting the indulgences 
attached to the prayer. But is the insertion of a short 
“clausula” serving the prescribed object of meditations, such 
as the early Dominicans and Carthusians taught in reciting 
the Rosary, really an interruption which carries with it the 
deprivation of the indulgences? Apparently not. A recent 
decision (22 January, 1921) of the S. Congregation permits 
the insertion where it has been the custom, but prohibits its 
extension elsewhere. This is explained by a former response 
given by the same Congregation (1 Sept., 1884) and referred 
to in Beringer’s authorized work on Indulgences. The inter- 
ruption actually forbidden was a lengthy digression, or sort 
of sermon in which eloquent preachers indulged in needless 
rhetoric while reciting the Rosary for the people: “ agebatur de 
additionibus multo longioribus quam in praesenti casu”’.* We 
gather from this declaration the spirit in which the S. Congre- 
gation decides the question whether the insertion of the mys- 
teries is allowed. Where the custom exists, it may be re- 
tained and if elsewhere the method is not to be advocated it 
is because it is apt to give rise, as it has done, to such extension 
of the “clausulae” as would constitute a real interruption of 
the indulgenced devotion. The custom of introducing a sen- 
tence which facilitates meditation on the mysteries, as practised 
especially among the German people, is no interruption of the 
Rosary, as is proved by the fact that the Sacred Congregation 
expressly permits it where it is in use. 

The method referred to inserts the mystery after the name 
of Jesus in the Hail Mary, as follows: 


8 Cf. Collationes Brugenses, May-June, 1921, p. 250. 
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For the Joyful Mysteries: 


1. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (whom 
thou didst conceive of the Holy Ghost). Holy Mary... 

2. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (whom 
thou didst carry to Elizabeth). Holy Mary... 

3. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
was born of thee in Bethlehem). Holy Mary... 

4. Hail Mary .. . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (whom 
thou didst offer up in the temple). Holy Mary... 

5. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (whom 
thou didst find in the temple). Holy Mary... 


For the Sorrowful Mysteries: 


1. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
suffered bloody sweat in the garden). Holy Mary... 

2. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
was scourged for us). Holy Mary... 

3. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
was crowned with thorns for us). Holy Mary... 

4. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
bore the heavy cross for us). Holy Mary... 

5. Hail Mary .. . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
was crucified for us). Holy Mary... 


For the Glorious Mysteries: 


1. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
rose from the dead). Holy Mary... 

2. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
ascended into heaven). Holy Mary... 

3. Hail Mary .. . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
sent us the Holy Ghost). Holy Mary... 

4. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
took thee, O Virgin, into heaven). Holy Mary... 

5. Hail Mary . . . blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus (who 
crowned thee, O Virgin, in heaven). Holy Mary... 


IV. 


During the month of October the recitation of the Rosary is 
eminently a public devotion which combines with the liturgical 
service of Mass and with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Here the beads of the priest, as pastor, become a chain by which 
he binds his flock to the altar through devotion to Our Lady, 
and in the contemplation of the mysteries of Christ’s life in 
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which she had so important a part. The recital of the beads 
at low Mass ought not to be a mere vocal repetition of Hail 
Marys. For even if we assume that the rosary is said during 
Mass, with thoughtful devotion, it can never become a sub- 
stitute for the liturgical prayers of the Mass with its in- 
dulgenced additions. To make it so would be a lowering of 
the standard of devotion ; and to many a Catholic who is accus- 
tomed to assist devoutly at the Holy Sacrifice the mere recital 
is a distraction rather than a help to the realization of the 
sublime mystery. We can only suppose that the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Leo XIII, when he promulgated the Encyclical in 
which this mode of honoring Our Lady and obtaining her 
special intercession during the month of October is suggested, 
saw in it an inducement to bring the faithful to a more ready 
assistance at the Mass. 

Is there any other way of making the devotion of the 
Rosary part of our devout assistance at the Holy Sacrifice than 
the mere mechanical recitation of Hail Marys? An effort 
in this direction would probably yield the fruit of a hundred 
sermons if it were to produce an attitude of mind by which, 
while we gain the indulgences for meditating on the mysteries 
of the Rosary, we should also learn to appreciate the value of 
the Mass as comprising the chief mysteries of our Lord’s life. 
If I venture to suggest a tentative method of doing this, it is 
only in the trust that the pastor who is anxious to feed his flock 
will easily improve upon it if he gives the matter a little 
thought and effort. We mostly leave to the teachers of the 
school children this part of our pastoral task, and they do it 
well as religious. But it is the adult I have in mind, who has 
not the habit of meditating when reciting the beads, yet whose 
spiritual life would be immensely benefited and comforted if 
he could do so. 

If a lay person leads in the recitation of the beads at Mass, 
let it be (where the exercise is not confined to the school 
children) one who to intelligent piety adds a good enunciation 
in a clear, pleasing voice. Many can acquire both with a 
little drilling. They will recite the Apostles’ Creed, brief acts 
of faith, hope, and charity, and of contrition. With this the 
Mass begins. 
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After the gospel, a brief offering of the Rosary is made to 
unite it with the offertory of the Holy Sacrifice: ‘“ We offer 
Thee, O Lord, our prayer and meditation on the mysteries of 
the Incarnation in union with the Holy Sacrifice, so that by 
the remembrance of Christ’s life and death we may have part 
in the offering of Himself on our altar. Accept it in particular 
for (here express some special intentions) Amen.” 

If the Mass is said with the prescribed deliberation two 
decades, with the customary brief introduction, might easily 
precede the act of Consecration and three follow it. In every 
case it is possible to add some word that will connect the mys- 
tery with the part of the Mass about to take place at the altar, 
thus for the 


Joyful Mysteries: 

Annunciation — As the Angel saluted Mary, so we salute Christ 
who is about to come down upon our altar. 

Visitation—As Mary visited Elizabeth, do Thou, Lord, visit our 
hearts with Thy sanctifying grace in the holy Mass. 

Birth of Christ — As Thou wast born of the Blessed Virgin, be 
Thou born in our hearts by our participation in this Holy 
Sacrifice. 

Offering in the Temple—As Mary offered Thee in the temple, so: 
do we offer Thee to the Eternal Father for our sins. 
Finding in the Temple—May we find grace in Thy sight, O Lord, 

through Jesus sacrificed for us on the altar. 


Sorrowful Mysteries: 

Agony in the Garden of Gethsemane—We unite our sorrow for our 
sins with Thy agony that we may obtain pardon for our- 
selves and the souls in purgatory. 

Scourging—We offer the Precious Blood which Thou didst shed’ 
for us renewed in the chalice on the altar for our sins. 
Crowning with Thorns—Through the Blood of Thy thorn-crowned’ 
head shed again on the altar, drive from us all evil thought 

and fill our hearts with desire for good. 

Carrying the Cross—Grant us strength to bear our cross, through 
Thy precious Blood offered on the altar. 

Nailing to the Cross—Draw us to Thy Cross, that we may die in 
Thy grace. 


Glorious Mysteries: 
Resurrection—Grant that through the virtue of the Holy Sacrifice- 
we may rise with Thee on the last day. 
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Ascension—Draw our hearts to heavenly desires in union with Thee 
on the altar. 

Coming of the Holy Ghost—Infuse Thy holy spirit into our souls 
that we may know Thee and love Thee more and more. 

Assumption B. V. M.—We ask the grace, through this holy Sacri- 
fice, of a deeper devotion to Our Blessed Mother. 

Coronation—May our love for the Immaculate Mother of Christ 
attach us more closely to her Divine Son in the worship of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament of the altar. 


If these suggestions seem crude to the eloquent and the 
spiritual-minded, let us remember that they are only sug- 
gestions. They are none the less in harmony with the spirit 
of the Rosary as a parish devotion, and they serve the purpose 
of a spiritual weapon for priest and pastor. It was in some 
such fashion that this sword of the beads was wielded to gain 
the victory at Lepanto over the Turkish hosts in 1571; and 
again in 1716, when Prince Eugene won his battle in Hungary 
against the same foe of the Christian world. It was for this 
that Clement XI, Benedict XIII, and Leo XIII raised their 
voices in behalf of the devotion as a permanent bulwark against 
disbelief, sacrilege, and the insidious modern scepticism that 
pervades the world to the destruction of Catholic doctrine and 
virtue. It is for this—and not merely to promote the mechani- 
cal repetition of Hail Marys—that Confraternities of the 
Dominican Rosary have been established throughout the world. 
It was under the impulse of this feeling of a great need of 
prayerful means in the hands of pastors, which were at once 
rich in fruit of grace and easy of practice, that the Perpetual 
Rosary and the Living Rosary found their enthusiastic pro- 
pagators under approved auspices in the Church. 

One thought more. Could we not make better use of the 
beautiful office of the Rosary in our Breviary both for our 
own priestly devotion, and for that of the flocks committed 
to our care? The Latin hymns taken from the Dominican 
and incorporated into the Roman office are not only beautiful 
and instructive, but their musical rhythm lends itself to easy 
instruction for the chant at the October devotions. Dr. Hugh 
T. Henry of the Catholic University has made very musical 
and literal translations of them to answer the purpose of 
sodality and congregational singing. A melody could easily 
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be found for them where it does not already exist. To do so 
entails some pastoral industry; but then the pastoral office is 
not intended to be a sinecure. The cura animarum means 
quaerere animas. The search is an essential part of the shep- 
herd’s office and it is always rewarded: Quaerite et invenietis. 
FRA ARMINIO. 


THE OHRISTIAN OLASSIOS IN THE HISTORY OF EDUOATION. 


AINT AUGUSTINE'S General Review of all his written 
works, finished during the last two years of his life, is a 
wonderful index to problems, thoughts and habits of mind 
extending over more than forty years of the great convert’s 
life. The aim of the Review, Augustine says, was to show the 
line of thought which he had followed as a Christian layman, 
priest, and bishop. He invites his readers of the future to 
trace in this index the plan and work of his literary life, the 
building of Christian thought and design, the work of forty 
years in touch daily with the teaching of the Catholic creed, 
the influences of Catholic life, the study and the solution of 
problems of the old heathen world. 
Quapropter, quicumque ista lecturi sunt, non me imitentur errantem, sed in 


melius proficientem. Inveniet enim fortasse quomodo scribendo profecerim 
quisquis opuscula mea ordine quo scripta sunt legerit.—Prolog. in Retract. 


There is nothing, I believe, in the philosophy of the older 
schools, nothing in the heathen classics to compare with this 
calm assurance of the Christian thinker. He asks only for a 
fair study of his work, his witnessing to the mind of the 
Church, the Christian solution of pre-Christian problems of 
life. 

This is, of course, a distinctive mark of the Christian 
classics, The literature of the Catholic Church from the 
second century to the fifth is the work of men who have found 
security in the evidence of visible facts. Justin, Minutius 
Felix, Cyprian, Lactantius, Jerome, :Ambrose, Augustine are 
men who have seen and proved Christ’s influence in visible and 
tangible results. The time-old questions of pre-Christian 
schools, speculations on happiness, the aim of life and how to 
reach it, have found their answer in the Gospel records, in the 
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thought of the Catholic creed, in the faith and the following 
of Christ, in the life of the visible Church. 

The earlier apologists had covered the ground quite com- 
pletely. Errors far-reaching and fatal to thought in the meta- 
physics and morals of the old systems were corrected and re- 
stated to square with reason and the Christian “ Rule of 
Faith.” But something more was needed, something positive 
and constructive to build up Christian thought, to form Chris- 
tian habits of mind. The academic theories and speculations 
of the older masters and schools must be brought to harmonize 
with the sense of faith, the practical life of the Church. 

St. Jerome in his school at Bethlehem was giving to the 
world of Christian thought and culture the literary treasures 
of the Bible, its history, its poetry, its religion, in the classical 
forms of the living Latin tongue. In the Christian schools of 
Asia Minor Gregory of Naziansus was building up a school 
literature, Christian standards of thought in plain didactic and 
poetic form. But, so far as we can learn from contemporary 
sources, the state and municipal schools of the Latin West 
still retained the old heathen courses in letters and philosophy. 
Too often also the morals and social ideals were not above the 
pre-Christian standard of life. Here was a work to be done 
for Christian thought, mental training, school work, education, 
literature. The problems of the old philosophers, in dialectics, 
metaphysics, morals, were to be taken up, studied, tested in the 
logic of their own premises. The heritage of human thought 
in the old heathen systems was to be reformed, recast, and 
stated anew to fit in with the new Faith, the morals and ideals 
which made the life of the visible Church, which formed the 
literature of the New Testament. This was a problem for the 
Christian Fathers of the fourth century. 

Controversy is distasteful always to one who loves fairness in 
history. On this particular point, however, in the history of 
human learning, of education and schools a tradition has been 
built up about the attitude of the Fathers of the Church to the 
learning of pre-Christian literature, which is, I believe, plainly 
untrue, a modern educational myth. We are told that “Augus- 
tine, who until nearly the middle of his life was a teacher and 
had written a great treatise on dialectics, later, as an ecclesias- 
tical administrator condemned the very works that had broad- 
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ened his mind. . . . The principle of authority contained in 
his City of God and his Confessions, together with his per- 
sonal influence, was largely instrumental in bringing about the 
Council of Carthage (401),’ at which the clergy were for- 
bidden to read all pagan literature.” * 

I have no wish to question the sincerity of various statements 
which make up this description of Christian influences and the 
attitude of the Church to pre-Christian learning. We are not 
judging motives of individual teachers, or reflecting upon the 
quality of schools that will stand for this type of The History 
of Education. But, in the school work of the present or the 
past, facts must be counted ahead of sincerity: the records of 
the past must rank before mere traditions or types or methods 
in the make-up of the “ History of Education ”. 

Augustine’s own account of what was done for the study of 
pre-Christian systems of thought, the various heathen sects, and 
schools of philosophy, is interesting. Such an account is easily 
gathered from the text of Augustine’s genuine works, and 
from the final Review of his life of forty years as a Christian 
thinker and writer. I shall limit myself as closely as I can to 
facts stated by Augustine and to his own descriptions of school 
work done with the approval evidently of St. Ambrose and 
designed by Augustine for Christian school use. Both the 
subject matter and the plan of this work belong, I believe, to 
the History of Education. 

After Augustine’s conversion, the triumph of grace and the 
reward of the persevering prayer of his mother, described in 
the Confessions (Bk. viii, Chap. 12), he continued his work as 
a teacher in the schools of Milan to the close of the summer 
term—‘“ about twenty days”, he says, to the vacation of the 


14 History of Education; Macmillan, 1915, Vol. I, p. 288; by Frank Pierr- 
pont Graves, Ph.D. 

2'We may be pardoned the suggestion of a “test question” here for high 
school pupils and college students for whom this textbook is authority on the 
History of Education: What was the influence of the “principle of authority 
in his (Augustine’s) City of God”, a work begun in the year 413, and finished 
thirteen years later, in 426, upon the rulings of the Synod of Carthage in 401? 

Another point of interest to a student of the History of Education would be 
just what was the meaning of the Libri ethnicorum, which bishops were told 
not to read? Were they the classical authors, whom Augustine, Ambrose, 
Jerome knew, admired and quoted constantly, or were they the low, vile pro- 
— of later writers which any clean-hearted man ought to be ashamed to 
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vintage time. During the autumn of the same year, 386, prob- 
ably in October, Augustine with his mother, St. Monica, Navi- 
gius his brother, and a few companions, among whom were 
Alypius, his life-long friend, and two former pupils Licentius 
and Trigetius, retired to a villa outside Milan, the country 
home of a wealthy friend, Verecundus. This Verecundus had 
been a teacher also (grammaticus) in the schools of Milan. 
He was not at this time a Christian, though his wife was a 
Catholic; and he also was received into the Church in the 
following year, while Augustine was at Rome on his way back 
to Africa. The entire manor, house, grounds, and entour- 
age of servants were left apparently at the command of Augus- 
tine and his companions. There, in quiet retreat, while pre- 
paring for baptism, during the fall and winter months, 386-387, 
Augustine issued his first Christian studies in the philosophy of 
the pre-Christian schools. Eight books or treatises * are listed in 
the General Review as the result of these first studies in critique, 
written before Augustine’s return to Milan for baptism, Easter 
Eve, 387. 

The work of the Christian thinker for education, his studies 
in the thought of the old school systems will stand on their 
own merits. Compared, book for book, with the philosophy, 
the logic, the metaphysics, the morals of the old patrons, with 
the Quaestiones Tusculanae, De Officiis, De Natura Deorum 
of Cicero, or De Beata Vita and De Tranquillitate Animae of 
Seneca, Augustine’s studies mark, I believe, a distinct advance 
over the heathen schools, both in quality of thought and in 
methods of teaching. The old way was to teach systems of 
thought under the shadow of a name. To make clients true 
to the style and the expression of great teachers of the past 
was the claim and the boast of the heathen schools.* The re- 
sult in Education was an over-plus of second-hand thought, 
endless sophistry, rhetoric and the ornament of language with 
nothing to say, reflected in the gossip and small talk, too often 
in the scurrility, of later heathen classics. Augustine’s way, 
as we follow it in these early Christian studies, is to give 

® The eight treatises, counting each book as a distinct treatise, are Contra 


Academicos, three books; De Beata Vita, one book; De Ordine, two books; 
Soliloquia, two books. 


*See Augustine’s Letter to Dioscorus—CXVIII—on the meaning of the old 
heathen masters—Ecci. REv., June, 1920, pp. 361 ff. 
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living interest and the vigor of original thought to the old 
frame of heathen systems. 

The Christian school work of Augustine begins with the 
study of Academic Scepticism. He takes apart the dry tinder 
of the old schools. He explains the premises of the Academic 
theory to his pupils. He helps them to analyze, to make their 
own definitions, to draw conclusions and inferences. He cor- 
rects what will not square with lines of sound logic. A full 
record is made in shorthand of every session of school work. 
The stenographer probably was a slave, one of the servant staff 
of the villa. Later these stenographic reports were copied in 
script for future use. The aim obviously was Education. The 
result was a school literature, which has, I believe, no parallel 
in the heathen classics. The eight Opuscula finished during 
these months of retreat are a series of independent studies in 
critique. They are the deliberate judgment of the Christian 
thinker upon the qualities of the learning, the literature, the 
philosophy, logic, metaphysics and morals of the old masters, 
as they were then taught in the schools of the Empire. 

These studies seem to belong materially to the History of 
Education, They are contemporary sources of information 
on schools and school systems. They record the criticisms of 
a teacher who had had twelve years of experience in the schools 
of Carthage, Rome and Milan. They describe the working 
methods of Augustine, preparing texts for school use. They 
show the attitude of the Christian thinker to the beauties and 
the real worth of the heathen classics. They are at once a 
contemporary review of heathen standards in philosophy and 
literature, and the quarry of materials which remain intact 
in the modern structure of our own Christian, Scholastic 
philosophy. 

The plan of Augustine in these first studies was evidently a 
course in the school systems of the past, a contribution to the 
History of Education. A survey of schools of the past is 
clearly school work for the present and the future. 

Augustine’s studies in Scepticism—(Contra Academicos) ; 
his analysis of the Stoic theory of the end and purpose of life— 
(De Beata Vita) ; his constructive work on Order in the physi- 
cal world, Law in the world of spirit and mind—(De Ordine), 
mark, I believe, an advance distinctly Christian in the history 
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of education and methods of teaching. We have nothing in 
the heathen classics, in pre-Christian philosophy, in the sources 
of school literature and school systems, so rich in details of 
information, so thorough in independent and original thought 
as these studies in the retreat of Cassiciacum. The steno- 
graphic reports, from which he have our texts in modern type, 
are like pictures from life, and the life is school life. It is 
Christian Education at work in the fourth century. 

Comparing the material sources of the History of Education, 
Christian and pre-Christian, I believe that I am secure in 
saying that the systems of thought, theories, and speculations 
of the old heathen teachers were never studied, never appre- 
ciated in points of real excellence, never corrected in wrong 
conclusions, principles and premises, as we find them studied, 
appreciated, and corrected in the text of these school treatises 
of the Christian convert. 

As to the evidences of contemporary interest in these Chris- 
tian school studies, standards of criticism in the History of 
Education, our information is gathered from Augustine’s own 
text, and from men who knew the times. There is of course 
some assurance of a clientele in the patrons of letters and learn- 
ing to whom the studies are inscribed and dedicated. Roman- 
ianus, Zenobius, and Theodore Manlius,” whom Augustine ex- 
horts to the study of philosophy, were men interested in liter- 
ature and the problems of the day.. Theodore Manlius, to 
whom De Beata Vita was dedicated, is described by Augustine 
as a man of splendid acquirements, a Christian evidently, well 
known to St. Monica at Milan, whose “ repute will go down 
to posterity,” Augustine tells his mother, “ whose name will 
save these times from the reproach of ignorance”. “ But my 
books ”, Augustine adds jestingly to his mother, “ if they come 

5 Romanianus, to whom Augustine dedicates the three books Contra Aca- 
demicos, was a wealthy provincial of Africa. He helped Monica to bear the 
financial burden of Augustine’s education at Carthage after the death of Pa- 
tritius. He was at Milan just before Augustine’s conversion, where Augustine 
describes him as one of the circle of “searchers in philosophy”, “ about ten ”, 
who were planning a scheme of common life, a sort of “ Brook Farm Com- 
munity ”, to cultivate peace and learning. (Confess., Lib. vi, c. 14.) — Confer 
Contra Academicos, Lib. 11, cc. I-11. 

Zenobius, to whom the books De Ordine are inscribed, was probably also a 
resident of Carthage. Augustine speaks of him as one with whom he had fre- 
quently discussed the problems of order and the laws of nature. Zenobius, 
probably this same, is named in the letter of Dioscorus, cxvii, in which he tells 


Augustine Zenobius, Magister Memoriae factus—keeper of records or Head of 
the Record Office. 
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to the hands of a reader in the future, may meet with scorn. 
When they see my name on the codex: Who is that? they will 
say, and throw the book aside ”—“ Mei autem libri si quorum 
forte manus tetigerint, lectoque meo nomine, non dixerint: Iste 
quis est? codicemque projecerint ”—‘ But”, Augustine con- 
tinues, if some, more curious, go beyond the opening pages, 
and find me studying philosophy with you (St. Monica), they 
may give it a trial ’—‘‘ me tecum philosophantem non moleste 
ferrent”’ (De Ordine, Lib. 1, c. xi). 

About the beginning of Lent probably, Augustine with his 
companions returned to Milan, when the candidates for Baptism 
(Competentes), were regularly instructed and taught the mean- 
ing and reality of the Sacraments and rites of religion prepara- 
tory to the reception of Baptism on the eve of Easter. De 
Immortalitate Animae was written at this time—‘‘ Jam de 
agro Mediolanum reversus scripsi librum De /mmortalitate 
Animae, quod mihi quasi commonitorium esse volueram propter 
Soliloquia terminanda” (Retract., 1-5). This little work, 
Augustine says, is a reminder only, a rough draft, recalling 
the line of thought, principles and arguments of the Soliloquia, 
supplementary to the informal meditations of his retreat at 
Cassiciacum. The reasoning is solid and concise. The work 
is, I believe, the first complete corrective of the old heathen 
ideas about separate substances, objective truth, the eternal 
reasons of things and their relation to intellect, to the human 
mind. 

The literature of philosophy, the schools and systems of the 
old heathen masters are pretty well covered in this series of 
studies finished before the summer of 387. The collection of 
treatises, under the prudent direction of a living teacher, would 
make a respectable college course of reading in Christian and 
pre-Christian philosophy, with helpful sidelights on the 
theories and speculations of pre-Christian times. It would 
have the distinct advantage of correcting the myth of modern 
text books on the History of Education. It would show our 
Catholic students what was the real attitude of the Church to 
the old learning, what Augustine, and, by the way, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Lactantius did for education and schoois in the fourth 
century. It would open the way to sources in the history of 
human learning and help to give the Fathers their proper place 
in Catholic tradition, in the modern mind. 
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Before Augustine with Monica and their party left Milan 
for Africa, probably during the summer of 387, another school 
work was planned and in part finished under the direction 
evidently of St. Ambrose. From Augustine’s description of 
this work it seems to have been designed as a complete system 
of text books in the liberal arts for the schools of the time. 
Augustine says of it: “ Per idem tempus, quo Mediolani fui 
Baptismum recepturus, etiam disciplinarum libros conatus sum 
scribere, interrogans eos qui mecum erant, atque a hujusmodi 
studiis non abhorrebant . . . sed earum solum de grammatica 
librum absolvere potui, quam postea de armario nostro perdidi” 
(it is still missing from the bookcase of Augustine’s genuine 
works) “et de Musica sex volumina, quantum pertinet ad 
eam partem quae Rythmus vocatur. Sed eosdem sex libros, 
jam baptizatus, jamque ex Italia regressus in Africam scripsi; 
inchoaveram enim quippe tantummodo istam apud Mediolanum 
disciplinam. De aliis vero quinque disciplinis, illic similiter 
inchoatis, de Dialectica, de Rhetorica, de Geometrica, de 
Philosophia sola principia remanserunt; quae etiam ipsa per- 
didimus: sed haberi ab aliquibus existimo” (Retract., Lib. I, 
cap. 6). 

This list of Primary and High School text books prepared 
by the experienced teacher, now the Christian thinker, is a 
point to be noted in the History of Education. Augustine 
evidently did not lose interest in the schools and the aim of 
school work when he acquired the gift of Catholic faith. The 
books are listed as belonging to the standard school courses 
of the time, seven branches of the liberal arts. The fact, which 
Augustine notes forty years later, that his own copies have 
wandered out of his control, but that they are in the possession, 
as he thinks, of some of the brethren, points evidently to their 
accepted use. The preparation of these books by the school- 
man and convert, their approval by the Bishop of Milan, 
would recommend them for Christian use at a time when the 
means of primary education was the enterprise chiefly of private 
schools, and the teachers, usually, trusted servants, slaves 
trained for that branch of work in the family.° The six books 


6 See Augustine’s references to the education and training of his mother, as 
a child, derived evidently from Monica’s account to her own children (Comnfess., 
lib. ix, cc. 8-12). 
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on music are the only ones that remain now of this school 
course. They are types, presumably, of methods followed in 
the others. In the simple and direct form of question and 
answer they take up the subjects of sound, quantity in syllables, 
melody, modulation, and harmony. The laws of versification, 
numbers, meters, and the structure of poetic forms are set 
forth in a style fitted to the mind and the thought of a child. 
As types of their class, as complete text books, covering the 
theory and practice of the subject as it was taught in the fourth 
century, they seem to deserve a place in the History of Edu- 
cation. Their simple, dialogue form combines thoroughness 
with clearness of thought. They are concrete examples of 
methods of teaching, and, I believe, of efficient methods of 
their time. Books three and four contain in extenso all that 
we find in our modern texts on Latin Prosody, with splendid 
familiar illustrations from the heathen poets, chiefly Horace 
and Virgil. 

The date of Augustine’s leaving Milan for Africa, together 
with his mother and companions, cannot be fixed with cer- 
tainty. It was probably during the summer of 387. Possidius, 
the first biographer of Augustine, says that, after his baptism, 
retur. ng to Africa, he lived quietly in community with brethren 
of a kindred spirit on lands which had belonged to his father 
near Tagaste. There he was teaching those who lived with 
him and those who were afar by word and by writing for 
about three years, when he was ordained priest by Valerius 
the Bishop of Hippo.’ Augustine himself has described the 
last days, the illness and the death of St. Monica in the ninth 
book of the Confessions. This was, he says, at Ostia, as they 
were waiting to take passage to Africa on their homeward 
journey. In the General Review he has listed also three dis- 
tinct works *° which were written at Rome while he was on the 
way back to Africa. A probable explanation of this stay at 
Rome is that the delay at Ostia occasioned by the sickness and 
death of St. Monica extended beyond the open, sailing season, 
when the ports of the Mediterranean would be closed for the 
winter. St. Monica is not named as participating in these 

7 Possidius, Vita Augustini, cap. iii. 


8 The three works are De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, De Moribus Mani- 
chaeorum, De Libero Arbitrio, Libri tres. 
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studies written at Rome, as she did formerly, when she con- 
tributed her lively interest and her own original thoughts to 
the school work in the villa, Cassiciacum; though there are 
points, particularly in De Libero Arbitrio, which would have 
been congenial to Monica’s habits of mind. The works written 
at Rome seem to have been done after St. Monica’s death. 

The three books on the free choice of the human will, studies 
in the old and incomplete philosophy of fatalism, seem to com- 
plete the course in Critics, Augustine’s Christian thoughts upon 
the philosophy, the systems of thought, the subject of education, 
the schools of pre-Christian culture. So far as I know there 
is no single work published in the whole range of the history 
of criticism, in the old classics, in modern research, that can 
compare with this library of school studies °—Augustine’s 
Christian Critique of the old masters, the classics of the heathen 
thinkers. These studies are not essays in fault-finding. They 
are not apologetic, not controversial. They are literally monu- 
ments of original thought, with helpful reflexions on the 
thoughts of earlier times. They give life and virility to vener- 
able masters of the past. Augustine’s aim—and in great part, 
I believe, he succeeded—was to remodel the old frame, to fit 
up the mental apparatus of former systems for future use. 

The question may be asked here— Were these Christian 
school texts in anything like a general use? Was there popular 
Christian interest in these studies of heathen schools? St. 
Monica was interested. She helps to solve the hardest prob- 
lems in De Beata Vita. It is her strong faith, her trust in God, 
her life of prayer, Augustine says, that qualifies her for the 
problems of school work.*® She is a type of intellectual vigor 
and Christian refinement for any century. So long as our 
women can think and pray and know their place in the divine 
plan of human life as Monica does, we need have little fear 
about sociological fads and faddists of the present or the future. 
The evidence of contemporary interest and use must come, of 
course, from sources of the time. We know surely that copies 


® After the return to Africa another little school work was written, evidently 
designed for school use—De Magistro. It is, I believe, the most complete study 
of the essentially symbolic character of language, and the relations of language 
to thought, that we have anywhere, from Christian or heathen thinkers, of 
modern or ancient times. 


10 See De Beata Vita, cc. xi, xvi, xxvii. 
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of Augustine’s texts were at hand for ready reference when 
the General Review was written, the /ndex to early works, forty 
years after their first publication. We know from the testi- 
mony of Augustine’s contemporary biographer how these texts 
were esteemed as the one great treasure which he left to the 
Library of the Church at Hippo, to the intellectual world of 
future ages: “‘ Testamentum nullum fecit, quia unde faceret 
pauper Dei non habuit. Ecclesiae bibliothecam, omnesque 
codices diligenter posteris custodiendos semper jubebat.” ™ 
We know something about the monastic schools in Africa, 
which owed their origin to Augustine, where his books were 
copied and manifolded, where it was a part of the written rule, 
for communities of women certainly, for men and clerics quite 
presumably, ‘“‘ that books were to be given out at a fixed hour 
every day, and one who came out of the hour was to receive 
nothing.” ** Of these monastic schools his biographer says 
that Augustine left a clergy fully equipped for the work of the 
ministry, and monastic communities of men and of women, with 
libraries, books and literary tracts of his own and of other 
holy men.** 

Perhaps one of the surest proofs of qualities of mind and 
thought in the Christian populace of the fourth century will be 
found in popular instructions like Augustine’s one hundred and 
twenty-four expositions on the text of St. John, or St. John 
Chrysostom’s Homilies “On The Statues,” delivered at 
Antioch in 387. The people went eagerly to hear, they went 
to learn. The words of the speakers were taken down in 
shorthand ; they were copied for their worth. We treasure these 
Homilies and Expositions as standards of thought and ex- 
pression in the Christian Classics. Can we believe that their 
living hearers did not appreciate or understand? 

A study of the first twenty Letters of Augustine’s private 
correspondence would show many sidelights on his work for 
education. Twelve of these twenty letters are addressed to 
Nebridius, a close and life-long friend, interested in the prob- 

11 Possidius, Vita Augustini, cap, xxxi. 

12“ Codices certa hora singulis diebus petantur: extra horam, quae peti- 
verint non accipiant” (Epist. ccxi, num. 13). 

18“ Clerum sufficientissimum et monasteria virorum ac feminarum. .. . Eccle- 


siae dimisit una cum bibliothecis, libros ac tractatus vel suos vel aliorum sanc- 
torum habentibus.”—Possidius, ]. c. xxxi. 
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lems of the heathen schools, himself later a convert to the 
Catholic faith together with his entire family.* The letters 
were written apparently from the Cassiciacum villa to Milan, 
where Nebridius was staying, having come from Africa just 
to be near his friend; ** and where he was helping Verecundus 
in grammar school work.** The points of interest in these 
letters are thoughts in metaphysics and psychology. They are 
proper neither to Christian nor heathen schools. ~ They are 
things of the mind, a subject for the thinkers of every age. 
These same thoughts are reflected in the little work which 
Augustine had then in hand, the Soliloquia, his private medita- 
tions in retreat; and De Jmmortalitate Animae, finished a 
little later at Milan. They contain material for the History of 
Education. Another of these twenty letters (xvii) is an answer 
to a veteran heathen schoolmaster, and a real patron of hero 
worship and the old cult of the gods, Maximus of Madaura, 
where Augustine had been a pupil at high school before he 
was sixteen years of age.*’ There is just one point, not of 
controversy, but of old, heathen bias and misunderstanding 
about Catholic veneration for saints, which might serve as a 
useful footnote in a History of Education. Augustine reminds 
the old man that he is not to be misled by inconsiderate talk 
about the venerated remains of the dead. They are not on the 
same plane with the heroes of heathen worship. He is to learn 
this from Catholic Christians who have a church in Madaura, 
who will tell him that they adore one sole Supreme Maker of 
all things created.** 

A letter to Romanianus, the former patron of Augus- 
tine’s student years at Carthage, is a first-hand source of 
contemporary information on writing materials and manu- 
script book-making. Augustine tells him that he is writ- 
ing on parchment, not correspondence cards. The fact is 
explained by the supply of materials: ‘“‘ Non haec epistola 
sic inopiam chartae indicat, ut membranas saltem abundare tes- 
tetur.” He says that his ivory writing tablets have been sent, 


14 Confess., lib. vi, cap. 10 = lib. ix, cap. 3. 
15 Confess., lib. vi, cap. 10. 
16 Confess., lib. viii, cap. 6. 
17 Confess., lib. 11, cap. 3. 
18 Epist. xvii, 5. 
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as writing material, the means of correspondence to his 
(Romanianus’s) uncle. He asks him to return any tablets 
that he may have (belonging to Augustine) : “ Sed tabellas, 
si quae ibi nostrae sunt, propter hujusmodi necessitates, mittas 
peto.” 

Our students’ text books of course are not to be burdened 
with these details of sources; but they should at least direct 
the student’s mind to the riches of source information. If a 
student in the History of Education is to be taught to take 
views, he should be helped to make his own survey of facts. 
; Facts are the only things in history that can give us views 
beyond the mental habits of our teachers. Verifying facts, 
finding out just what Augustine has said, or Ambrose, or 
Jerome, or Lactantius on the theories of the old heathen schools 
about God, about creation, the divine government of the world, 
the free choice of the human will, man’s responsibility to his 
Maker, to brother men, is the only way to a real History of 
Education. 

It is no part of our plan here to assign reasons or motives for 
modern views, or wreng views, upon the teaching or the in- 
fluence of the Christian Fathers in the history of human thought 
and learning. The sole aim is to point the way to a just view, 
to a first-hand knowledge of sources, a reading acquaintance 
with our.Christian classics. 

There are, of course, points of fundamental importance on 
which the Christian thinkers have corrected pre-Christian sys- 
tems. But these corrections are not to be classed as repudiating 
the heathen learning. They mark advance distinctly in the 
History of Education. Lactantius corrects Cicero’s theory of 
cosmogony. He tells his readers that it is wrong to think of 
the creation of the world in terms of human operation, that 
God did not need uncreated material out of which to build up 
the material world. According to the Christian creed both are 
God’s work, et unde factum est et quod factum est (Divin. 
Inst., lib. 11-9). Again he points out the errors and extremes 
of sociological dreamers ancient and modern, and shows his 
readers what would be consequences of following them. The 
corrective is the Christian standard of social life (op. citat. 
lib. 111, c. 21). Augustine, in the three books Contra Aca- 
| demicos, corrects a whole system of pre-Christian Criteriology, 
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a system which was fatal to common sense as well as learning. 
In the three books De Libero Arbitrio, and later in De Civitate 
Dei (lib. v, cc. 9-10), he points out the mistakes of a theory of 
fatalism, and proves the essential freedom of the human will. 
The three books De Officits of St. Ambrose are built up on the 
plan of Cicero’s work under the same title. Many points of 
natural ethics are Christianized and improved, but always with 
honorable credit to the Stoic moralists. Surely nothing has 
been lost by these Christian contributions to the thought and 
learning of the heathen world. There is no dishonor to the 
older masters, of whom Augustine says: ““Academicos ego, ne 
inter jocandum quidem unquam lacessere auderem ” (Epist. ad 
Hermogianum). 


F. E. TOURSCHER, O.S.A. 


Villanova, Pa. 


THE RUBRIO8 AND OHANGES IN THE NEW MISSAL. 


HE numerous changes and additions introduced of late 
years into the liturgical books of the Church make a 
synoptic presentation of them, with comment, desirable for the 
priest. For whilst the rubrics in each case are definite and 
clear, wherever these changes and additions occur, a summary 
of them in connected series will help us to understand their 
organic motive and to make the liturgical service what the 
Apostle calls a “ rationabile obsequium ”.* 

This survey takes in the topics of Ferials, Vigils, and Feasts; 
Votive Masses—private, solemn, and privileged; Masses for 
the Dead; Occurrence and Translation of Feasts, Commemora- 
tions, Orations, Gloria, Sequence and Credo, Preface and Last 
Gospel. Though there is no attempt at being exhaustive in 
the treatment of these subjects, the reader will find the study 
sufficiently complete to guide him in the actual observance of 
the rubrics and ceremonies of the Missal. 


1A recent volume, Synopsis Additionum et Variationum in editione typica 
Missalis Romani, by Fr. Brehm, deals with this subject, but in a somewhat 
different way from the present series of articles, which have a more practical 
purpose than that of a liturgical text book. 
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I. FERIALS, VIGILS AND FEASTS. 
I. FERIALS AND FEASTS. 


If double (major or minor) or semidouble offices fall on the 
following days 

(a) ferials of Lent from Ash Wednesday to Palm Sunday ; 

(b) ember-days (excepting those of Pentecost week) ; 

(c) common vigils; 

(d) Rogation Monday (cf. Tit. I, 3), 
Masses (whether high or low) may be said ad libitum cele- 
brantis, either of the ferial or vigil with a commemoration of 
the office of the day; or of the office of the day with a com- 
memoration of the ferial or vigil. 

If, however, the occurring office is a double of the First or 
Second Class or a privileged octave of the Second Order, 
Masses of the ferial or vigil are not allowed (Tit. I, 1). 


2. FERIALS AND OCCURRING VIGILS. 


If any of the above ferials and vigils fall on the same day, 
Masses (whether high or low) may be said of the ferial or of 


the vigil, with a commemoration of the other. Should there 
also occur 

(a) an office of double (major or minor) rite, or 

(b) a privileged octave (of the Third Order), or 

(c) a feast of semidouble rank, 
Masses may be said either of the ferial or of the vigil or of the 
office of the day, with a commemoration of the offices of which 
the Mass is not said (Tit. I, 2). 


3. MAJOR AND MINOR LITANY DAYS. 


The Major Litanies (“‘ Greater Rogation Day ”) occur only 
on the feast of St. Mark (25 April), whereas the Minor 
Litanies (‘‘ Lesser Rogation Days”) are on the Monday 
(which is also a major ferial) , Tuesday and Wednesday (which 
is also the vigil of the Ascension) before Ascension Thursday. 

The Mass called the Rogation Mass is found in the Missal, 
preceding the Mass proper to the vigil of the Ascension. The 
Procession referred to below, is treated of in the Ritual, Tit. 
IX, cap. 4. 

The following rules regarding Rogation Days obtain in 
the new Missal: 
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(a) On all Litany Days, if the Procession takes place and 
there is only one Mass in the church, the Mass of the Rogations 
is said with a commemoration of the office of the day, unless 
this office were a double of the First Class; in which case the 
Mass of the feast is said with a commemoration of the Rogation 
Mass (Tit. I, 4). 

(b) Masses of the Rogations (without the Procession) are 
permitted only on Rogation Monday, if a double of the First 
or the Second Class does not occur; and also on Rogation 
Tuesday if the office is de ea. On all the Litany Days, how- 
ever, commemoration of the Rogations is made in all Low 
Masses * which are not of the Dead, and in all chanted Masses 
that are not de Rogationibus (Tit. I, 3). 

4. ORDINATION MASSES. 

On Ember Saturdays and on the Saturday of the fourth 
week of Lent the ferial Mass is always said when Ordinations 
take place, and in it, if there is no other chanted Mass that day 
in the church, commemoration is made even of an occurring 
double of the First Class (Tit. I, 5). 


5. IMPEDED SUNDAY MASSES. 


When the Sunday Mass is impeded by a more important 
feast (e. g., the First Sunday after Pentecost, perpetually im- 
peded by the Feast of the Blessed Trinity), it must be resumed 
during the subsequent week on the first day which is free ac- 
cording to the following order: * 

(a) ferial having no proper Mass; 

(b) feast of simple rite; 

(c) S. Maria in Sabbato; 

(d) octave day of simple rite; 

(e) day within:a common octave; 

(f) day within an octave which has been conceded as privi- 
leged for a particular church; 

(g) day within a privileged octave of the whole Church, 
provided it is question of the Sunday within a privileged 
octave of this kind, and there occurs no vigil. 


2 Noteworthy change. 
3 Thus, if during the week there is not a day corresponding to (a), then a 
day corresponding to (b) must be sought for, and so on, if necessary, till the 
list is exhausted. 
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On these days, excepting the one in (a), Mass (whether low 
or high) may be said either of the Sunday with a commemor- 
ation of the office of the day, or of the office of the day with a 
Commemoration of the Sunday,* but any other Commemor- 
ations to be made must not be omitted in both Masses (Tit. I, 6). 

These Masses are said to be reposed guoad ‘‘ Missam’”’, and 
although a commemoration of them is made at Mass as above, 
they are not commemorated in the office (Tit. V, 1). 

Although the Credo is said on Sundays—whether also anti- 
cipated or, guoad “‘ Officium”, reposed—and on the vigil of 
the Epiphany (even when these offices are only commemor- 
ated), in the resumed Masses of Sundays which are reposed 
quoad “‘ Missam” the Credo is never said unless it be question 
of Sunday Masses occurring within privileged octaves of the 
whole Church, when those Sunday Masses are to be resumed 
within their respective octaves (Tit. VII, 3). 


II. PRIVATE VOTIVE MASSEs. 


1. A Votive Mass, generally speaking, is one which does 
not correspond to the office recited, a Mass which is said extra 
ordinem Offictt. They are of three kinds: Private, Solemn and 
Privileged. 

Private Votive Masses, sine cantu, are forbidden— 


(a) on offices of double rite; 
(b) on Sundays (also those anticipated or, guoad “ Offi- 
cium’, reposed) ; 
(c) during privileged octaves; 
(d) on Ember days; 
(e) on ferials from the 17 to the 23 December (days of 
Antiphons O) inclusive; 
(f) during Lent (i. e., from Ash Wednesday to the Wednes- 
day of Holy Week incl.) ; 
(g) on Rogation Monday; 
(h) on vigils; 
(i) on octave days of simple rite,* even when these are only 
commemorated in the Office) ; 
* The Gospel of the Sunday in this case is not said at the end of Mass. 


5 This is a noteworthy change. 
6 This is a noteworthy change. 
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(j) on days when the impeded Mass of the preceding Sun- 
day is to be first resumed; 

(k) on Rogation Tuesday in churches having only one Mass, 
if the Procession takes place (Tit. II, n. 11). 

Private Votive Low Masses are therefore permitted (for a 
reasonable cause) on (Cf. Tit. II, 1): 

(a) all semidouble feasts, provided commemoration be not 
made of a vigil (even in the office only), or of an octave 
day of simple rite (even in the office only) ; 

(b) days within common octaves, provided commemoration 
of an octave day of simple rite has not been made; 

(c) the Friday after the octave of the Ascension ; 

(d) a feast of simple rite; 

(e) ferials of advent up to 16 December, excepting Ember 
days; 

(f) S. Maria in Sabbato; 

(g) the common ferials of the year and of Paschal time, 
excepting Rogation Tuesday in churches having only 
one Mass, if the Procession takes place. 

2. In these Masses, positis ponendis, the common orations 
must be said if no other commemorations occur, but the 
commemoration of the office of the day always comes first as 
second oration, unless there is to be said before it another, 
inseparable from the office of the day (e. g., commemoration 
of St. Paul in the Mass of St. Peter); as third oration of 
these Masses, the first common oration is said, unless there be 
another commemoration (Tit. VI, 1). 

A.—THE NUPTIAL MASS. 

3. The Nuptial Mass* (with its proper Blessing) is per- 
mitted every day, even during the closed seasons (Cf. Can. 
1108), if the Ordinary of the place for a just cause permits 
the Nuptial Blessing (Cf. Decree S. R. C., 14 June, 1918). 

But the Nuptial Mass is not allowed (Tit. II, 2) 

(a) on Sundays and holidays of obligation (including the 
suppressed ones) ; 

(b) on doubles of First or Second Class; 

7 This Mass, although it is more a privileged than a private votive Mass, is 


regarded as being of simple rite; whereas other privileged votive Masses are of 
double rite. 
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(c) on privileged octaves of the First and the Second Order ; 

(d) on privileged ferials and vigils; 

(e) on All Souls’ Day (the Blessing is also forbidden) ; 
(f) on the Minor Litany Days in churches having only one 
Mass, if the Procession takes place (Tit. II, 11). 

4. In these cases the “‘ Oratio pro Sponsis” is added sub 
unica conclusione with the oration of the Mass celebrated,* 
and the Blessing (found in the Missa pro Sponsis) is also given. 
This Blessing, however, may never be given outside of Mass, 
which must at least have the Commemoratio pro Sponsis; 
neither is it given if the parties are not present, or if one of 
them has already received it (although the custom of giving the 
Blessing to the woman—if she has not already received it— 
may be continued). 

If the Marriage was contracted during a closed season, and 
if the Ordinary did not permit the Nuptial Blessing, both the 
Mass and its proper Blessing are deferred to the first time they 
may take place outside the closed seasons (Tit. II, 2). 

B.—PRIVATE CHANTED VOTIVE MASS. 

5. A Votive Mass in cantu (even though not “ pro re gravi 
et publica simul causa”) is permitted (Tit. II, 10) on all 
days free from: 

(a) an office of double rite; 

(b) any Sunday (even anticipated or, guoad “ Officium”’, 

reposed) ; 

(c) privileged ferials, vigils, or octaves; 

(d) a Minor Litany Day in churches having only one Mass, 

if the Procession takes place. 

6. The common orations should be made in this Mass, in 
which, however, commemoration of the office of the day always 
comes first as second oration (unless, indeed, there is to be put 
before it an oration inseparable from the oration of the day, 
e. g., the Oration of St. Paul in the Mass of St. Peter), and as 
third oration the first common oration is said unless there be 
another special commemoration (Tit. VI, 1). 


8 Noteworthy change. 
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III. SOLEMN AND PRIVILEGED VOTIVE MASSES. 


A.—SOLEMN VOTIVE MASSES. 


7. A solemn votive Mass in chant, attended by an extra- 
ordinary concourse of people, for a grave and at the same 
time public reason, with the permission or at the command of 
the Ordinary, is nevertheless forbidden (Tit. II, 3) : 


(a) on Major Sundays of the First Class; 
(b) on the vigils of Christmas and Pentecost; 
(c) on privileged ferials ; 
(d) on doubles of the First Class ; 
(e) on All Souls’ Day; 
(a) on 2 February, if the 


f in churches having only candles are blessed ; 
(f) one Mass (Tit. II, 11) (*) on all Litany Days #f the 
Procession takes place ; 


(g) on days when there occurs an office or commemoration, 
a vigil or day within the octave (even though it be a 
simple octave), of the very same mystery ° of our Lord 
or of the same saint (as that of whom the solemn votive 
Mass was to be sung). In these cases, then, the Mass 
of the office or commemoration, vigil or octave is sung 
in place of the Votive Mass, adding all the occurring 
commemorations which the solemn votive Mass itself 
would not exclude. 


8. On other days when the solemn votive Mass is forbidden, 
but when its commemoration is allowed, this commemoration 
is then added, sub unica conclusione, to the chanted Mass of 
the day, and other commemorations are made only in so far 
as they become the solemn votive Mass which has been impeded 
(Tit. II, 3). 

9. In a solemn votive Mass commemoration’ is made 
only of— 


(a) a double of Second Class; 
(b) any Sunday (even anticipated or, guoad “ Officium”’, 
reposed) ; 
® Example: “Commemorationem SSmi Sacramenti, ob identitatem Mysterii, 


solummodo omittendam esse in Festis Passionis, Crucis, SSmi Redemptoris, 
SSmi Cordis Jesu, et Pretiosissimi Sanguinis.” §S. R. C., Decree n. 3924 ad 4. 


10 As may be seen, many changes are here made regarding Offices to be com- 
memorated. 
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(c) a major ferial ; 
(d) any Rogation Day (cf. Tit. I, 3) ; 
(e) a privileged vigil or octave. 

As often, however, as the solemn votive Mass is impeded, in 
the Mass of the current day (even when chanted) commemor- 
ation may be made of it under one conclusion with the first 
oration, unless any of the following offices occur (Tit. V, 3): 

(a) All Souls’ Day ; 

(b) feast of our Lord which is a primary double of First 

Class in the whole Church (excepting, however, the 
Monday and Tuesday of Easter and Pentecost weeks). 


Moreover, the commemoration in question may not be made 
in a Mass which is of the self-same mystery of our Lord or 
of the same saint. 

10. In solemn votive Masses the Gloria is said, provided 
they be not celebrated in violet vestments (Tit. VII, 1); the 
Credo is also said (Tit. VII, 3) ; the festive chant is used (Tit. 
X, 2) ; the common orations are omitted (Tit. VI, 1). 


B.—PRIVILEGED VOTIVE MASSES. 


11. On the anniversaries of the election or transfer, and 
consecration of a bishop, commemoration of the anniversary ** 
is made in all churches and at all Masses (except Masses for 
the Dead), when the votive Mass of the anniversary itself 
has not been sung, and provided commemoration of the votive 
Mass is allowed according to what has been said above in no. 9. 
The commemoration, when allowed, is always said in the last 
place, after the crations prescribed by the Rubrics (Tit. II, 5). 

12. On the anniversaries of the election and coronation of 
the Pope, the Oratio pro Papa is said in all Masses according 
to the rules just referred to (Tit. II, 4). 

On the anniversaries given in no. II the votive Mass found 
in the Missal may never be said modo privato, i. e. “ non- 
conventualiter”’ (Tit. II, 4 and §). 

If the Pope’s or the Bishop’s anniversaries are perpetually 
impeded (in the whole Church or in the entire diocese re- 
spectively) by 


11This commemoration is taken from Mass “In Anniversario Electionis, 
Translationis, et Consecrationis Episcopi”, found in the Missae Votivae ad 
Diversa at the end of the Missal. 
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(a) a double of the First Class, or 

(b) Christmas Eve, or 

(c) All Souls’ Day, 
they are permanently transferred to the first following day (in 
the respective Calendars) free from a double of the First Class. 
The same is done with the bishop’s anniversaries, should any 
of them perpetually occur with one of the Pope’s anniversaries 
(Tit. II, 6). 

13. On the very day of the dedication of a church, although 
its office be impeded by a more important one, the Mass of the 
dedication is celebrated as a solemn votive Mass, and in it, 
sub unica conclusione with the first oration, is made commemor- 
ation of the titular of the church. This Mass, however, is 
forbidden on— 


(a) feasts of our Lord that are primary Doubles of the 
First Class in the whole Church; 
(b) Palm Sunday ; 
but on these days the commemoration of the dedication and 
titular are added to the Mass of the day (Tit. II, 7). 
In this Mass a commemoration is also made of— 


(a) doubles of the First and the Second Class ; 
(b) any Sunday; 

(c) a major ferial ; 

(d) any Rogation Day; 

(e) any privileged vigil or octave. 


As often, however, as any Mass of this kind is impeded, in the 
Mass of the current day commemoration may be made of it 
(under one conclusion with the first oration), unless there 
occurs All Souls’ Day, or unless the office or commemoration 
is said of the very same mystery of our Lord or of the same 
saint (Tit. V, 3). 

As in other solemn votive Masses, the Credo is said; the 
common orations are omitted; the festive chant is used, and 
the Gloria is said. 

14. In the same way the Mass of the dedication is said on 
the very day of the consecration of an altar, and commemor- 
ation is made of the mystery or saint in whose honor the altar 
is dedicated. If, however, a day occurs which excludes solemn 
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votive Masses, the Mass of the day is said with a commemor- 
ation of the dedication and titular (Tit. II, 8) as above. 

15. At the blessing of a cornerstone and at the solemn 
benediction of any church the Mass of the mystery or saint 
(in whose honor the stone is laid or the church blessed) is 
celebrated, but if a day excluding solemn votive Masses oc- 
curs, then commemoration of the titular is added in the Mass 


of the day. 
IV. List oF Mayor OFFICEs. 


Frequent reference is made in the rubrics to privileged or 
major offices. Hence a list of them is here given. 


MAJOR SUNDAYS. 
Major Sundays are divided into two classes: 


( (a) First Sunday of Advent, 
(b) First Sunday of Lent, 
(c) Second Sunday of Lent, 
(d) Third Sunday of Lent, 
| (e) Fourth Sunday of Lent, 
(1) Sundays of the First Class: ** < (f) Passion Sunday, 

(g) Palm Sunday, 

(h) Easter Sunday, 

(i) Low Sunday, 

| (j) Pentecost Sunday, 


which, in occurrence, be it accidental or not, are preferred to 


any feasts whatsoever. 

{ (a) Second Sunday of Advent, 
(b) Third Sunday of Advent, 
_ J (c) Fourth Sunday of Advent, 
(2) Sundays of the Second Class: 4 (4) Septungesins Sunday, 

(e) Sexagesima Sunday, 

| (f) Quinquagesima Sunday, 


which, in accidental occurrence, are preferred to all feasts 


except doubles of the First Class. 
Major Sundays are also called Privileged Sundays, just as 


Minor Sundays are referred to as Common Sundays. 


13 By a Sunday of First Class is not to be understood a Sunday which is a 
double of the First Class. 
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MAJOR FERIALS. 
Major ferials are likewise divided into two classes: 


(a) Ash Wednesday, 

(b) Monday of Holy Week, 

(c) Tuesday of Holy Week, 

(d) Wednesday of Holy Week, 

which, in occurrence, are preferred to any feast whatsoever. 
These ferials are often referred to simply as “ Privileged 

Ferials ” without any mention of “ Major”. 


(a) ferials of Advent, 

(b) ferials of Lent, 

(c) Ember days of September, 
(d) Rogation Monday, 


which, in occurrence, are preferred only to feasts of simple rite. 
PRIVILEGED VIGILS, 


(1) Privileged Ferials: 


(2) Non-Privileged Major Ferials: 


Privileged vigils are also divided into two classes: 

(a) vigil of Christmas, 

(b) vigil of Pentecost, 

which, in occurrence, are preferred to any feast whatsoever. 
(2) Vigil of the Second Class: Vigil of the Epiphany, 

which, in occurrence, is preferred to any feast whatsoever, ex- 

cepting doubles of the First or the Second Class and feasts 

of our Lord. 


(1) Vigils of the First Class: ; 


OCTAVES. 

Some feasts have privileged octaves, of which the office is 
said or, at least, always commemorated; others have common 
octaves the commemoration of which may be sometimes 
omitted, according to the Rubrics; others, again, have simple 
octaves, of which nothing is said except on the octave day 
(which is of simple rite). 


of the First Order: 


Privileged 
Octaves: 


octave of Easter. 
octave of Pentecost. 


. § octave of the Epiphany. 
of the Secend Onder: { octave of Corpus Christi. 


of the Third Order: { octave of Christmas. 
octave of the Ascension. 


A. 
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Those of the First Order are, in occurrence, preferred to 
any feast whatsoever. 

Those of the Second Order are, on days during the octave, 
preferred to all feasts excepting doubles of the First Class; 
but on the octave day they are also preferred to doubles of 
the First Class not celebrated as such in the whole Church. 

Those of the Third Order are, in occurrence, preferred only 
to the same feasts as fhose to which common octaves are 
preferred. 

Common octaves are those attached to other doubles of the 
First Class. These octaves are preferred, on days within the 
octave, only to offices of simple rite; and, on the octave day, 
to all doubles that are not of the First or the Second Class. 

Simple octaves are those attached to doubles of the Second 
Class. These octaves, on the octave day (as they have no 
“ days within the octave”), are preferred to feasts of simple 
rite and to the office of S. Maria in Sabbato. 

All feasts of our Lord celebrated in the whole Church as 
doubles of the First Class are Primary, with the exception 
of the Feast of the Sacred Heart (on the Friday after the 
Octave of Corpus Christi), which is Secondary. 


V. List oF SUPPRESSED FEASTS. 


Feriae II et III post Dominicam Resurrectionis D. N. I. C., 
et Pentecostes ; 

Dies Inventionis S, Crucis; 

Dies Purificationis B. Mariae Virginis ; 

Dies Annuntiationis B. Mariae Virginis; 

Dies Nativitatis B. Mariae Virginis; 

Dies Dedicationis S. Michaélis Archangeli; 

Dies Nativitatis S. Ioannis Baptistae; 

Dies Ss. Apostolorum: Andreae, Iacobi, Ioannis, Thomae, 
Philippi et Iacobi, Bartholomaei, Matthaei, Simonis et Iudae, 
Mathiae; 

Dies S. Stephani Protomartyris; 

Dies Ss. Innocentium ; 

Dies S. Laurentii Martyris; 

Dies S. Silvestri Papae; 

Dies S. Annae, matris B. M. V.; 
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Dies S. Patroni Regni; 
Dies S. Patroni loci. 


COLOR OF THE VESTMENTS. 


Any Mass always retains its own color except the Masses 
of All Souls’ Day when celebrated during the Exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament, in which case they are said in Violet; 
also excepted is the Mass of the Sunday within the octave of 
Corpus Christi, in which white is used, unless commemoration 
of the octave be omitted (Tit. X, 1). 


THE CHANT OF THE MaAss. 


In any Mass, that chant is used which becomes its rite. 
In solemn and similar votive Masses, however, the festive chant 
is used; in all other votive Masses the ferial chant is adhered 
to (Tit. X, 2). 


CEREMONIES. 


The new Missal has not interfered to any extent with the 
Ceremonies of the Mass. There is, however, one change in 
connexion with altars where the Blessed Sacrament is not 
kept. Formerly, when leaving an altar of this kind after 
saying Mass, the celebrant was directed by the Rubrics (Ritus 
celebrandi, Tit. XII, n. 6) to bow his head (“ caput inclinat’’) ; 
in future, however, a profound bow of the Jody is to be made, 
as the wording of the Rubric is: “ se profunde inclinat”’. 


RECENT REVISIONS OF OFFICIAL LITURGICAL BOOKS. 


' The decrees of approbation for the various revised editions 
are as follows: 
1. Martyrology: 23 April, 1913. 
Ritual: 11 June, 1913. 
Breviary : 25 March, 1914. 
Memoriale Rituum: 14 January, 1920. 
Missal: 25 July, 1920. 


JouHN J. MuRPHY. 
St. Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto, Canada. 
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ABMS OF OUB BLESSED LADY." 


Feasts. 


( \F the five Feasts of the Universal Church here selected one 

only is a mystery of Faith: the others commemorate 
events in the history of the Church with which Our Lady is 
concerned. The scheme of form and color hitherto employed 
is no longer available for these latter, wherein both color and 
design follow the historical setting. This gives the arms quite 
a different character, although it is difficult to define that 
character in words. 


I. Conceptionis Immaculatae. Per pale and chevron, paly of 
six argent and azure per bend counter- 
colored, bendy of the first and gules 
per bend sinister countercolored, barry 
dancetty vert and of the first per pale 
counter-colored, a Holy Trinity symbol, 
or, within an orle of twelve roses, of 
the last. 

The purpose of this arms is to display Our Blessed Lady’s 
unique relation to the three Divine Persons, and secondly to 
consider her as hortus conclusus, fons signatus. The well 
Known symbol of the Blessed Trinity of which many monu- 
mental examples exist may be described as composed of three 
symmetrically placed Personal cantons and one central canton 
of the Unity, all joined together by bars, these being some- 
times given the heraldic names “an orle and pall”.*® Each 
canton lies upon one of the three main divisions of the field: 
and each such division is intended to refer to Our Lady’s rela- 
tion to the Divine Person. It will be seen that under the canton 
of the Father lies the device of the Perpetual Virginity ; from 
the Virgin Daughter of the Father, as Sancta Dei Genitrix, the 
Son, begotten of the Father by eternal generation, is born in 
time. This symbolism, referring to the two generations of 
the Word, is not affected essentially by the parting line which 
traverses the field and divides it into reciprocally colored parts: 
each main division of the shield is so parted, and the three lines 


* See June number, 1921. 
10 Husenbeth, Emblems, third edition. 
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may be considered as radiating from the canton of the Unity, 
an arrangement intended to signify the Unity of God reflected 
in His works. In the second division, for the relation Mother 
of the Son I have considered Mary’s privilege of being allowed 
a share in His office of Redemption: and have given her, as 
Co-redemptrix mundi, a field of the Passion, viz. the bendy 
field of the Scourging at the Pillar, its gold being changed to 


SY 
S 
S 


I. CONCEPTIONIS IMMACULATAE. 


silver to avoid confusion with the charges. If the reader will 
look at the Blessed Trinity symbol, it will be seen to be a per- 
fectly symmetrical figure; nevertheless the first impression pro- 
duced is that the third canton springs from the other two i. e. 
it conveys the idea of the double Procession. Again, the third 
canton is lowest and appears to descend, suggesting the Holy 
Ghost as the term. It is true that this symbolism is accidental, 
yet it seems legitimate to make use of it, since the symbol must 
always be placed in this way. For this reason, under the third 
canton I have depicted the field of Palestine as the place of Our 
Lady’s earthly origin and as expressing her equality with us 
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by nature: from which, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, 
she is raised to her highest dignity, that of Mother of God. 
This operation is spoken of by the Church as descending and 
overshadowing, two ideas suggested by the position of the third 
canton and its relation to the field on which it lies. This third 
privilege of Our Blessed Lady, Spouse of the Holy Ghost, is 
suggested in the arms of the Annunciation which contains a 
chevron between three gold roses, two and one, i. e. in Trini- 
tarian position: here the chevron (shown merely by its line of 
direction) lies between the three gold roundels of the symbol 
itself. It is most probable that the “ ordinaries” have been 
derived by simplification from what may be called primitive 
designs, i. e. areas divided by right lines into regularly dis- 
posed patches of color. Historically, such designs are found 
amongst ancient peoples: they appear in early European 
heraldry ; and later charges called ordinaries occur having an 
obvious relation to them. Three such designs may be seen 
in this case, with an indication of a fourth in the parting of the 
whole “ per chevron”. Our Lady’s gold roses are here dis- 
posed all round the shield to symbolize the hortus conclusus, 
since such an arrangement suggests an enclosure: incidentally 
the roses fall equally on each division illustrating the words 
of St. Jerome, fons itague signatus sigillo totius Trinitatis.™* 
The number twelve is prophetical of the Coronation, the mys- 
tery with which the Immaculate Conception is eften linked in 
sacred art. 


II. Jn Apparitione B. M. V. Azure, a lion rampant his left 
foot on a rose and holding an- 
other in the dexter paw, with 
third in sinister chief, all or, 
over all on a fess, entravaillé 
with the tail, ermine, a barru- 
let wavy, of the first. 

This is related to the arms of France modern by the sub- 
stitution of three gold roses for the three gold lilies, i. e. the 
Immaculate Conception appears on the field of modern France. 
For the use of the Mastai lion of Pius IX standing on some- 


11 Brev. Rom., 8 December. 
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thing different from his original globe and holding another 
object in the paw I am indebted to Mr. la Rose, who adopts it 
in the arms of North Carolina: here, by placing the lion be- 
tween two similar things I have referred to the definition of the 
dogma. The lower rose may be considered as the Apostolical 
tradition on which the Pope rests, and in which is contained 
the doctrine defined: or again the Pope may be said to rest on 
that which he defines, since this itself is the tradition of the 
Church. Pius IX’s connexion with the shrine of Lourdes itself 
is symbolized by the animal’s tail being wrapped around the 


II. IN APPARITIONE B. M. V. 


fess: it is a common heraldic device to impose ordinaries upon 
natural objects, but the additional curious trick of interlacing is 
very rare. The mere imposition or surmounting alone would 
scarcely convey the idea in question. The primary purpose of 
the fess is to afford a backround for the wavy band which 
stands for the miraculous spring: the combination gives Our 
Lady’s colors, and since she appeared in a white dress and blue 
sash I have used ermine instead of plain silver, a suitable differ- 
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ence to indicate a robe. The small band therefore may serve 
in addition for the sash: a symbolism which has certainly been 
attached to the horizontal ordinary. Camden, in his Remains, 
cites a curious story of Lsopold V, Marquess of Austria, “ who 
bare formerly six Larks Or in Azure, when his Coat Armour 
at the siege of Acres in the Holy Land was all dyed in blood, 
save his belt, he took for his Arms, Gueles, a white belt, or a 
Fess Argent (which is the same) in memory thereof”. Un- 
fortunately for his credibility he prefaces this with another tale 
which is obviously apocryphal. 


III. B.M.V.de Mercede, Ermine, an eagle displayed, checky 
or and sable, within an orle of 
twelve roses, gules, and charged on 
the breast with an inescutcheon of 
Arragon thereon a key in bend 
sinister argent and an olive branch 


III. B. M. V. DE MERCEDE. 


Of the two Popes, Honorius III and Gregory IX, connected 
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with the institution of the Mercedarian Order, I have chosen 
the latter for the sake of his curious and quaintly colored eagle. 
The family of Conti bear this device as a sole charge, upon a 
red field, and to obtain a background for the roses I have dis- 
placed this by ermine, in this case for the Dominican habit 
of the principal founder of the Order. The title of the Feast 
and the object of the Order suggest the red roses of charity, and 
its Spanish origin demands some reference to the Immaculate 
Conception, obtained by their number and disposition. On 
the eagle is the shield of Arragon, with two emblems, com- 
memorating Our Lady’s appetrance to St. Peter Nolasco, St. 
Raymund of Pennafort, and James, King of Arragon.** The 
gold field with its four stripes is used as the badge of the 
Order and worn as a shield suspended round the neck. The 
olive branch and key are emblems of Sts. Peter and Raymund; 
as the latter was at one time Papal Penitentiary, I have placed 
his key in the position of the corresponding Papal symbol. 


IV. SSmi Nominis Mariae. Party per fess wavy argent and 


azure, in chief a mullet of the 
second, and impaling :—gules, 
an eagle displayed argent armed 
and crowned or, the dexter claw 
resting on a decrescent of the 
last, and charged on the breast 
with a mullet azure, on a chief 
barry of four of the third and 
second, a lion passant of the first 
holding a book, open, proper, 
thereon another mullet, of the 
fourth. 


In order to obtain a symbolic expression for Stella Maris 
I have made use of the fact that in heraldry the preposition 
“of” means “ of the same color as”. In this case blue is the 
second color mentioned, and occupies the base of the shield, its 
wavy outline being the usual convention for water. A blue 
star, therefore, becomes equivalent to “ star of the sea”. Thus 
by color it is distinguished from the Stella Matutina of the 


12 Ibid., 24 September. 
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Visitation, but it also differs in position, being represented in 
the zenith instead of rising. In the Visitation we see Our 
Blessed Lady unknown to the world, here the heavenly Adve- 
cate of all Christians, and “‘ whose splendor ’”’, as St. Bernard 
says, “ illuminates the whole earth ”’.** 

The more complex sinister impalement refers to the raising 
of the siege of Vienna by John Sobieski of Poland, 1683. This 
victory, obtained “ sub Virginis Mariae praesidio ” against the 


IV. SANCTISSIMI NOMINIS MARIAE. 


superior numbers of the Turkish forces, is represented by plac- 
ing the sign of the Holy Name upon the crowned eagle of 
Poland: curiously enough the country has for its motto Habent 
sua sidera reges. The red field is common to both Poland and 
Turkey, the waning moon of the latter is shown trodden be- 
neath the eagle’s foot. In honor of the victory Innocent XI 
extended the feast to the Universal Church.** His red passant 
lion (doubtless the bellua insatiabilis of St. Malachi) is placed 


18 Tbid., 12 September. 
14 Tbid., 12 September. 
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upon a field derived from his arms: the general arrangement is 
barwise and his colors happen to be Papal, hence the present 
design of four bars gold and silver. The lion displays the 
open Breviary charged with Stella Maris. 


V. SANCTISSIMI ROSARI. 


V. SSmi Rosarii. Ermine, a Paternoster having the upper 
limb of the crucifix bent to dexter, gold, 
and interfretted with three bendlets gules, 
all between two dragons’ heads erased 
sable, jessant-de-lys, or. 

For St. Pius V instituting the feast of the most Holy Rosary 
in commemoration of the victory of Lepanto I have entwined 
the Rosary with his three red bendlets with the same idea as in 
the case of the Mastai lion. The Pope’s field is gold, for the 
connexion of the Rosary with St. Dominic, as well as his own 
membership in the Order, I have changed this to ermine as in 
the case of Our Lady of Ranson. On the general principal 
that it is inadvisable to depict the Sacred Humanity in arms, a 
plain cross has been introduced: the crucifix of Don John of 
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Austria, now venerated in the Cathedral Church of Barcelona, 
shows the Sacred Figure with both Head and Body twisted to 
the right, to escape (so runs the tradition) a cannon ball from 
one of the Turkish guns. For simplicity of drawing and 
description I have displaced the upper limb of the cross only. 
The dragons’ heads, erased, i. e. torn off roughly in contra- 
distinction to “ couped”, cut off cleanly, and thrust through 
the mouth with fleur-de-lys, stand for Mary destroying heresy. 
Whilst the dragon as an emblem for this needs no apology, the 
use of the fleur-de-lys demands some explanation. This flower 
appears in heraldry piercing a leopard’s head, and the fact that 
no other animal is so treated admits of no immediate ex- 
planation. It is just possible that it is a sign of contempt, if 
Mr. Lower’s opinion,** I know not on what authority, be true, 
that in past ages the leopard was considered to be a hybrid; 
but since his head occurs alone, it is difficult to reconcile the 
opinion with the honor in which arms were held. It is, per- 
haps, equally or more probable that the device is nothing but a 
quaint conceit of some old-time heraldic artist which has been 
handed down owing to the hereditary nature of arms: the 
present adaptation purports to be no more, and is made use of 
here as a fairly obvious means of expressing the truth under 


consideration. Tuomas P. BALDWIN. 
London, England. 


LATIN PRIESTS MINISTERING TO RUTHENIAN OATHOLIOS. 


[* order to understand better the immediate relation of 

priests of the Latin Rite to Ruthenian Catholics, it will 
help the reader who is not familiar with the subject, if we 
survey briefly the situation of Catholics observing the Oriental 
Rite in the midst of Latin Catholic communities in America. 
The two great sections of the Catholic Church, known as the 
Greek and the Latin, although one in faith and in obedience to 
the Sovereign Pontiff at Rome, differ in their external mode 
of worship. This difference arises from the native genius and 
racial temperament of the peoples comprised under the division. 
Both the Old Testament religion, and the Christian Church 
built upon it, began their reforms midway between the Eastern 


15 Curiosities of Heraldry. 
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and the Western group of races. The message of the new- 
born Saviour at Bethlehem was communicated to the Shep- 
herds by angelic song; and to the Magi by a heavenly star. 
The symbolic language in which each speaks, and the manner 
of the worship which each renders to the same Saviour in the 
arms of His holy Mother, differ; and as God accommodated 
Himself at Bethlehem to His creatures, endowed with intelli- 
gent freedom in their development of mind and heart, so does 
the Church adapt herself in her government of His children, 
to whom she interprets the message of the Gospel for all time. 
In her music she uses a scale alike adapted to the ear that 
listens in semttones, and to that which answers to diatonic 
intervals of sound. Similarly in color scheme she speaks the 
symbolic language of the Oriental and the Aryan respectively, 
following the maternal instinct of accommodation, that she 
may attract her children of different race and temperament. 
Thus it happens that she recognizes and sanctions with legis- 
lative care two distinct liturgies for the nations of the East 
and the West. 

Until the period of American emigration the liturgies had 
their separate provinces of worship, in harmony with racial 
and national life. The Pope directed the administration of 
both, and the priest in the Western Church was reminded of 
his communion in faith with the Eastern Church by the Kyrie 
invocation at the very outset of the daily Sacrifice. 

Not until about forty years ago, when the nations of the 
near East awoke to the opportunities of the New World, did 
the ever swelling stream of emigration from Austro-Hungary 
and Russia turn to the United States. The Slavs from the 
slopes of the Carpathian mountains who came first, soon found 
a congenial climate in the northern and northeastern countries 
of America. Their fathers had labored as miners and farm- 
ers under a serfdom which had nominally ceased for them 
but a short time before." They found welcome in this new 
land, for they were patient, laborious, thrifty. To-day we 
have more than a half-million of these men, unspoiled by the 
refined vices of modern civilized life, ignorant of race suicide, 
and instinctively religious because reverent. They are spread 
over all the States of the Union, and in Manitoba, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan of the Canadian Provinces. 


. 1 In 1848 it was abolished for Austro-Hungary, and some ten years later for 
ussia. 
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These immigrants from Galicia, Bukowina, Hungary, in- 
cluding Slovaks and Croate-Slovenians, speak in tongues quite 
different from those with which modern culture has made 
Americans familiar, such as the Teutonic and Romance lan- 
guages. In these latter the Catholic readily recognizes his 
brother in the faith, whatever be his nationality, whereas the 
Slavic races differ not only in language but also in the form 
of worship which many of us held to be the hallmark of 
orthodoxy. This difference has for a time caused a mistrust 
of the stranger from the East, such as education alone can 
remove, on the part of Latin Catholics, not excepting the 
clergy. The result has been in some ways disastrous to the 
faith of these good immigrants, for it allowed an opening to 
proselyting factions among Russian schismatics and to sec- 
tarian fanatics to allure the stranger who vainly sought in 
this new land a brother in the faith whom he might trust, a 
priest who would not deceive or mislead him. In rare cases 
they had indeed their own priests; but it was only after much 
misunderstanding and hardship that the religious organization 
of these immigrants was effected by the direction of the Holy 
See. 

The order of worship observed by these Eastern immigrants 
is the Greek Rite. As in the Latin Church there are slight 
variations in the form of the Mass, as for example in the 
Church of Milan (Ambrosian Rite) or in the religious orders 
(Dominican, Capuchin, etc.), so there are differences in the 
Greek Church observed among the Rumanians, Syrians, etc. 
For the moment we are concerned only with the Ruthenian 
Catholics who follow the Oriental Rite and who are repre- 
sented in very large numbers throughout the Catholic com- 
munities and dioceses of the country. The Holy See has pro- 
vided separate Ruthenian episcopal authority; and there is a 
proportionate number of priests of Oriental Rite ministering 
to the needs of Ruthenian Catholics, especially in the large 
cities of our Eastern States, where they have beautiful churches 
and schools. The clergy in charge of the Ruthenian parishes 
represent a body of well educated men, many of whom speak 
not only Ruthenian, Slovac, Hungarian, but also German and 
English. They are celibate largely in the United States and 
the foreign missions generally, though permitted marriage 
under ecclesiastical restrictions in their native countries. 
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The Ruthenian clergy, though following the Greek Rite, are 

subject in disciplinary as well as in doctrinal matters to the 
Sovereign Pontiff at Rome, who bears the title of Supreme 
Patriarch of tlie East. They are to be distinguished from the 
Russian schismatic bodies known as “‘ Orthodox” Catholics. 
The language of the liturgy used by the Ruthenian clergy is 
not the Greek, nor the present Ruthenian, but the ancient 
Slavonic language in use during the ninth century. At that 
time SS. Cyril and Methodius came to them as missionaries and 
introduced Christianity into their country by obtaining per- 
mission from the Holy See (John VIII) to adopt the vernacular 
in public worship. They had found that it helped to make 
the people understand Christian doctrine better, by following 
their daily worship, seeing that there were but few means of 
instruction as found in more civilized countries. 

The liturgical language of the Ruthenian Catholics is there- 
fore an ancient Slavonic dialect written in letters adapted partly 
from the Greek alphabet and containing forty-three characters 
(these forty-three having been reduced to-day to thirty-five). 
This was the written language invented for educational pur- 
poses, and constituting the beginnings of Ruthenian (and 
Slavonic) literature. It is called Staroslavianski and in it 
are printed the missal (Sluzhebnik), the ritual (Trebnik), and 
the Breviary or Hour Books (Chasoslov). 

The Ruthenian ceremonial also differs from the Roman 
observance. The altar in the highly decorated churches of the 
Ruthenians is placed on an elevated platform, separated by a 
gallery from the main body of the church. On this gallery 
are mounted statutes of the principal saints honored in the 
church, and hence it is known as /konostasis. The vestments, 
in form and color, also differ from those used in the Latin 
Church. Ruthenian Catholics use a peculiar Cross, and in 
signing themselves with this symbol of the Christian faith 
the faithful touch the right shoulder before the left, contrary 
to the custom of the Latin Church. Such are in general the 
characteristics which mark the Ruthenian Catholics found in 
the United States, Canada, and to a limited extent in Australia. 

To understand fully the individual genius of the different 
groups of Ruthenian Catholics of Greek Rite, it is necessary 
to remember the national affiliations which, owing to political 
antecedents, introduce certain divisions among the people of 
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the same race. The main body of Ruthenians are Ukraintzi, 
and in some parts the names of their settlements indicate this 
fact. Their aspirations are toward an absolute independence 
from Russian domination (Pan-Slavist), whose adherents are 
known as Moskal; and also from the Hungarian and Slovak 
parties, known as Ugro-Russki. 

Whilst Ruthenian Catholics have their own hierarchical and 
pastoral administration, they are found scattered among Latin 
Catholics, either isolated or in settlements, and frequently out- 
side the reach of their own clergy. The new Canon Law pro- 
vides for their spiritual needs in odd and extreme cases. 
Catholics of any rite may receive sacramental aid in cases of 
necessity from a priest of another rite. The new synodal 
statutes of the different dioceses will make this no doubt plain 
for the guidance of the local clergy. But the case is difficult 
where entire congregations are without their own priests, and 
where the old missonary conditions still actually obtain, though 
the aim may be fully toward pastoral and parochial methods 
of administration. There are districts in our Western and 
Northwestern dioceses where a nominally resident parish priest, 
in attending four, five and often more out-missions, meets 
groups of Ruthenian Catholics who have managed to build a 
little church ; or who gather under the direction of some zealous 
and instructed lay Catholic for regular Christian worship. 
But they have no priest to say Mass for them, for baptism, 
confession, and Holy Communion. Is a priest of the Latin Rite 
who, visiting his missions, finds these children of the Church 
devout, eager for Mass and the Sacraments, and ready to make 
sacrifices, to pass them by without breaking to them the Bread 
of Life? What, if, despite their good will, having no priest 
of their own to minister to them, they should find it hard to 
worship in an unfamiliar form or to understand that the Latin 
priest can lawfully dispense to their craving souls what they 
hold dear? If we Latin priests remember the needs of our 
fathers, the earlier immigrants, and the difficulty we ourselves 
had in understanding that difference of Rite does not mean 
difference of faith, we should be glad to help here. A zealous 
bishop has found a way and the Church approves with moth- 
erly readiness, as the following document, which carries its 
own interpretation, will tell. 
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DIOCESE OF BISMARCK. 
BisMarcK, N. D., 10 Aucust, 1921. 
To the Editor, The Ecclesiastical Review. 

The following Roman document, though given for a particular 
district, may be of interest in all places where there are Catholics of 
Oriental Rites scattered among congregations of the Latin Rite. 

Rome, 30 May, 1921. 
S. CONGREGATIO Pro EccLesiA ORIENTALI. 
Illustrious and Right Reverend Lord, 

I have referred to His Holiness the state of abandonment in which 
are found the Catholics of the Ruthenian Rite of the two missions 
Wilton and Ukraina-Gorham in your diocese, and the Holy Father, 
according to your request, permits that the Reverend Father Theo- 
dore Roessler, of the Latin Rite, and one of your clergy, may follow 
the Ruthenian Rite whenever it is expedient to exercise his sacred 
ministry among the Ruthenians of these missions. To preserve the 
principle of authority and the established regulations of the Holy 
See, the Rev. Fr. Roessler must receive jurisdiction over these faith- 
ful Ruthenians from the Ruthenian Administrator, under whose 
jurisdiction all Catholics of the said Rite residing in the United 
States have been placed; and to this effect I have written to the 
Apostolic Delegate of the United States. 

As to the Ruthenians who are scattered among the Catholics of the 
Latin Rite and are deprived of the ministry of their own priests, they 
may, under such conditions, without any difficulty attach themselves 
in everything to the Latin Rite ; and consequently the Latin priest in 
these places may assist at their marriages and exercise among them 
all other parochial functions. 

Finally, Catholics born in America of Ruthenian parents who do 
not know the Ruthenian Rite or Ruthenian language, but who speak 
English and are considered American citizens, may receive their defi- 
nite transfer to the Latin Rite; but, in order that the Church laws 
mentioned above be observed, every individual case shall be referred 
by your Lordship to this Sacred Congregation, and shall have attached 
to the request for the transfer the consent of the Ruthenian Ordinary 
of the United States. 

I recommend you with my whole heart to the providence of God. 

Your Lordship’s most devoted servant, 


(Signed) Nicota CaRpINAL Marinl, Secretary. 
IsAlAs PAPADOPOULOS, Assessor. 
Illmo e Revmo Signore 
Monsignor Vincenzo Wehrle, 
Vescovo di Bismarck, N. Dakota. 
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Analecta. 


SAORA OONGREGATIO OONSISTORIALIB. 


DE PONTIFICIO COLLEGIO SACERDOTUM PRO ITALIS AD EXTERNA 
EMIGRANTIBUS. 


NOTIFICATIO. 

Sacerdotum Collegium, quod Motu proprio diei 13 martii 
1914 Pius X instituit, SSmus D. N. Benedictus XV, instauratis 
magna cum munificentia aedibus ‘“ Via della Scrofa, n. 70”, 
hisce diebus aperuit ad instituendos italos sacerdotes qui se 
dare intendunt ministerio spiritualis adsistentiae Italis ad ex- 
teras regiones emigrantibus praestandae. 


Praecipuae Collegii leges hae sunt: 

1. Collegii finis est ut praeparet iuniores sacerdotes, ad Italos 
in peregrinas regiones migrantes honeste et religiose excolen- 
dos et iuvandos. In Collegio itaque non recipientur nisi sacer- 
dotes qui animi mentisque virtutibus, aetate, prospera vale- 
tudine, aliisque dotibus huic fini assequendo sint pares. 

2. Supremus Collegii Praeses erit Praelatus pro Italis ad 
externa emigrantibus. 

Tres sacerdotes singulatim electi, unus ab Emo Cardinali a 
Secretis S. C. Consistorialis, alter ab Emo Cardinali Urbis 
Vicario, tertius a Praelato pro Italis ad externa emigrantibus, 
eodem munere fungentur ac Deputati pro Seminariis, 
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3. Praelatus, supremus Collegii moderator, cum approba- 
tione Cardinalis S. C. Consistorialis Secretarii et Emi Urbis 
Vicarii, sacerdotem eliget, qui Rectoris Collegii munere fun- 
gatur: eiusque erit Collegium ipsum moderari prout iuris et 
officii est Rectorum Seminariorum. 

4. Acceptatio uniuscuiusque sacerdotis pertinebit ad Prae- 
latum pro Italis ad externa emigrantibus, qui, ante omnia, 
notitias de vita et moribus praesertim ab Ordinario eiusdem 
sacerdotis quaerat; et eos tantum in Collegio recipiat, qui con- 
ditionibus praediti sint in art. I recensitis. 

5. Sacerdotes qui in Collegio recipi cupiunt petitionem 
scriptam Praelato pro Italis ad externa emigrantibus exhibere 
debent, qua indicentur uniuscuiusque patria, dioecesis, aetas, 
curriculus studiorum, munia quibus quisque in dioecesi functus 
sit aliaque requisita. 

6. Statim ac aliquis sacerdos ingressus fuerit, Rector cer- 
tiorem faciet Emum Cardinalem Urbis Vicarium. 

7. Significare poterunt alumni regionem, ubi malint munere 
fungi pro emigrantibus. Morem tamen gerent moderatoribus, 
qui aliter, iustis de causis, statuendum censuerint. 

8. Ordinaria mansio in Collegio erit unius anni, a medio 
octobri ad mensem iulium anni insequentis. Quod temporis 
spatium iustis de causis in singulis casibus poterit prorogari. 

g. Alumni quarto quoque mense periculum studiorum facient 
intus domique, quo suum in disciplinis progressum ostendant, 
et si quis deficiens inveniatur, poterit ad propriam dioecesim 
remitti. 

10. Alumni qui, quavis de causa, existimabuntur non idonei 
ad munus emigrantes adiuvandi, poterunt a Praelato supremo 
Collegii moderatore dimitti, iique dimissi Romae consistere 
prohibentur, sed in dioecesim suam redire debebunt. 

11. Disciplinae institutionis et studii erunt: 

(a) linguae exterae: anglica, hispanica, lusitana, teutonica, 
iuxta regiones ad quas potissimum alumnus destinatur; 

(4) iurisprudentia civilis, mores et consuetudines locorum 
iuxta idem criterium; 

(c) disciplina apologetica et pastoralis; 
(d@) sacra liturgia et cantus ecclesiasticus; 
(e) elementa habendi et reddendi rationes; 
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(f) elementa hygienis et medicinae. 

12. Sacerdotes, Collegii alumni, dum in Urbe manent, 
subiecti erunt Emo Cardinali Vicario; et, quoad interiorem 
disciplinam, Praelato et Rectori. 

13. Exacto tirocinio, mittentur ad exteras regiones ad 
Italos emigratos aliosque, si opus sit, iuvandos, initis prius 
tractationibus inter locorum Ordinarios et Praelatum Collegii 
Praesidem, et cum debito Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis 
rescripto. 

14. Missio decem annos regulariter perdurabit: eaque per- 
durante sacerdotes, tum quoad disciplinam ecclesiasticam et 
morum correctionem, tum quoad animarum curam, subiecti 
erunt Ordinario loci ad tramitem communis iuris. Quotannis 
tamen de se et de suis rebus docebunt Praelatum pro Italis ad 
externa emigrantibus. 

15. Sacerdotes, sive dum in Collegio in Urbe manent, sive 
dum in missione in extera regione versantur, Ordinarium suum 
in Italia non amittunt; nisi forte per incardinationem, servatis 
de iure servandis, exterae dioecesi cooptentur. 

16. Expletis decem missionis annis, sacérdotes redire pote- 
runt ad suam dioecesim in Italia; aut, obtentis a Sacra Con- 
gregatione Consistoriali opportunis facultatibus, ubi degunt 
permanere. Eos vero redeuntes Ordinarii non recipiant uti 
alienos, sed uti proprios ac benemeritos, qui in exteris locis 
fidem et pietatem in italica gente servare studuerunt, quique 
idcirco saltem indirecte, sed interdum etiam directe, suae 
originis dioecesi profuerunt. Itaque iusta ratio de iisdem 
habenda erit quoties de muneribus et officiis seu beneficiis 


conferendis agetur. 


Praelatus pro Italis ad externa emigrantibus constitutus est 
R. P. D. Michaél Cerrati, Episcopus tit. Lyddensis. 


Collegium aliquot iam numerat alumnos, quamvis nonnisi 
paucos ante menses aedes instrui potuerint. Qui itaque Or- 
dinarii, utriusque praesertim Americae, ope indigeant aliquot 
sacerdotum in bonum Italorum apud se commorantium, eos 
postulare poterunt sive a Sacra Congregatione Consistoriali, 
sive directe ab ipso Praelato huic Collegio praeposito. 
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Datum Romae, ex aedibus Sacrae Congregationis Consis- 
torialis, die 26 maii 1921. 
C. Carp. DE Lat, Episc, Sabinen., Secretarius. 
L. *'S. 
Aloisius Sincero, A dsessor. 


SAORA OONGREGATIO RITUUM. 


DUBIUM CIRCA MISSAM VOTIVAM SACRATISSIMI CorRDIs IESU 
PRIMA FERIA VI MENSIS. 


Sacrorum Rituum Congregationi propositum est dubium: 
“An feria sexta post Octavam Ascensionis, si iuxta Rubricas 
fiat Officium et Missa de ea, et simul occurrat prima feria sexta 
mensis, celebrari valeat una Missa Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu, 
tamquam votiva solemnis, iis in ecclesiis in quibus mane pera- 
guntur devota exercitia in honorem eiusdem Sacratissimi Cordis 
Iesu?”’. 

Et Sacra eadem Rituum Congregatio, audito specialis Com- 
missionis suffragio, re sedulo perpensa, ita rescribendum censuit : 

“Attentis Rubricis Missalis nuper editi tit. II, n. 3, atque 
Decretis S. R. C. 4084 Vallisvidonis diei 29 novembris 1901 
et 4093 Romana diei 26 martii 1902 ad 3, Missa in casu erit 
dicenda de feria sexta post Octavam Ascensionis, quae aequi- 
paratur Festo Christi Domini, cum iisdem tamen privilegiis 
Missae votivae solemnis, cum cantu vel lectae, de Sacratissimo 
Corde Iesu, pro re gravi, iuxta declarationem seu Decretum 
S. R. C. 4271 Baionen. diei 8 iunii 1911, ad II”. Atque 
ita rescripsit ac declaravit. 

Die 8 iulii 1921. 

*h A. Carp. Vico, Ep. Portuen. et S. Rufinae, 
S. R. C. Praefectus. 

L. *S. 

Alexander Verde, Secretarius. 


ROMAN OURIA. 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


14 February: Monsignor James Joseph Redmond, of the 
Archdiocese of Liverpool, named Private Chamberlain super- 
numerary of the Pope. 
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22 June: Edward Benedict F. Charlton, Vice Admiral of 
the British Navy, named Commander of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great, military class. 

28 June: The Right Rev. Felix Couturier, Titular Bishop 
of Myriophytos, named Bishop of Alexandria, Ontario 
(Canada). 

2 July: John McCormack, of the Archdiocese of New York, 
named Commander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, 
civil class. 

8 July: Alfonse Renaud, Pontifical Zouave, of the Arch- 
diocese of Montreal, named Knight of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great, military class. 

9 July: Monsignor Henry I. Grosch, of the Diocese of 
Nottingham, named Protonotary Apostolic ad instar parti- 
cipantium. 

13 July: Monsignor Michael Hourigan and Monsignor 
Michael Maher, of the Archdiocese of Adelaide, named Do- 
mestic Prelates of the Pope. 
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Studies and Conferences. 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


OUR ANALEOTA. 


The Roman documents for the month are: 
SACRED CONSISTORIAL CONGREGATION issues a notification 
relating to the Pontifical College of Priests for Italian emi- 
grants. (This document is treated on page 416 of the present 
number. ) 

SACRED CONGREGATION OF RITES solves a difficulty about 
the Votive Mass of the Most Sacred Heart on the first Friday 
of the month, after the Octave of the Ascension. 

RoMAN CouRIA announces officially some recent pontifical 
appointments. 


DOOTRINAL AND PRAOTIOAL PREAOHING. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

An intelligent layman who for several years had enjoyed the 
ministrations of a faithful and talented pastor, was heard to 
make the following comments on his pastor’s ability as a 
preacher: ‘‘I am much pleased with him as a man and as a 
preacher, and I have really but one fault to find with his 
preaching; and that is, that he does not preach doctrine 
enough; he gives us grand practical sermons, but he fails as a 
doctrinal preacher.’”’ From the hearer’s standpoint possibly, 
the criticism is a just one; but as this is a matter of vital import- 
ance to both preachers and laymen a cordial consideration of 
the subject is worthy of the attention of all who preach and all 
who listen. Especially at the present time, when the most 
venerable doctrines of Christianity are being attacked and are 
undergoing a most searching criticism, and the foundations of 
religious belief are showing signs of weakening among the Pro- 
testant sects, is this a subject of no small importance. For 
upon the clear apprehension of the relation which Christian 
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doctrines hold to practical life depend the good results that are 
to follow sermons on dogmatic truths. 

Is the distinction so often made between doctrinal and prac- 
tical preaching a legitimate one? Are doctrine and practice so 
clearly distinguished from each other, that sermons can properly 
be divided into these two classes? It is unquestionably true that 
a pulpit discourse may be purely doctrinal, or it may be purely 
practical, in its matter and manner. It may, on the one 
hand, treat only of the great truths of religion without refer- 
ence to their application to human conduct and needs; or, on 
the other hand, it may discuss human duties and obligations 
without reference to the foundation principles upon which they 
rest. While the matter contained in a sermon may entitle it 
to come under one or the other of these two heads, the common 
classification is doubtless erroneous if not positively unjust. 

Evidently much of the confusion on this subject grows out of 
a misunderstanding of the terms employed. A definition of 
the word “doctrine” will assist us much toward a correct 
judgment in the matter. The Greek word rendered “ doc- 
trine” in the English version of the New Testament is the 
original form of our word “ didactic”, signifying either the 
fact or the method of instruction. The word “ doctrine” as 
applied to the work of preaching can mean nothing less than 
this: instruction in moral and religious truth. A scientific lec- 
turer would set forth the principles of science; his doctrine 
would pertain to that phase of truth which it is his province 
to teach. So it would be with any teacher, in any particular 
branch of knowledge; whatever has to do with that particular 
branch of truth is a part of its doctrines. The office of a 
preacher in all ages has been that of a teacher in morals and 
religion. This important sphere of God’s truth is his legiti- 
mate realm; whatever he conceives to belong to his department 
of truth, it is his right and duty to teach; whatever has any 
bearing on man’s moral and religious needs is a part of the 
doctrines he is to proclaim and enforce according to his ability. 

Expository preaching and the explanation of certain texts 
of Scripture are often regarded as strictly doctrinal. Some- 
times also the statement of certain theological tenets is classi- 
fied under this head. But such preaching can hardly claim 
the title of distinctively doctrinal preaching. To be sure, it 
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has the didactic form, and treats of questions and principles 
that have to do with religious doctrines; but to claim for such 
discourses the right to an exclusive use of this term is unjust. 
To set aside the sermon which deals wholly with human duties 
and relations as not being in any sense doctrinal is equally 
unfair; for no sermon worthy of the name can be wholly 
destitute of either the doctrinal or the practical element. Both 
must enter to a greater or less extent into every effective ser- 
mon. To verify this statement, let us turn our attention to 
that Greatest of all Preachers as authority in this matter. The 
strongest doctrinal sermon ever preached is well known as the 
“Sermon on the Mount”. It is overflowing with the essence 
of Christian truth and doctrine. The Great Teacher here lays 
the foundation of that system of religion He is to proclaim; 
and not only does He lay the foundation, but He builds up a 
grand superstructure, which, for symmetry, solidity, and 
beauty, has never been equalled in all the philosophies of 
the ages. 

While it is intensely doctrinal, full of instruction upon which 
the great truths of Christianity are based, it is recognized the 
world over as the most practical of discourses. It is the very 
embodiment of all that pertains to human duty and obligation 
and the motives that underlie all correct conduct. It is the 
great model of a sermon, combining both the doctrinal and 
the practical in perfect union. It teaches the principle and the 
duty arising from it, in the-same sentence. It directs man’s 
attention to the loving Father, whose care extends even to the 
smallest atom in His universe, and at the same time it points 
man to his duty growing out of his relation to such a great 
and good Being. 

What we find true touching the nature of this first sermon 
to His disciples, we find also true in all His subsequent preach- 
ing and teaching. The doctrine and the practice were always 
harmoniously. blended. In fact, the great object of His teach- 
ing was to quicken men by His word and spirit that they would 
forsake sin and put on the mantle of virtue; in a word, He 
came to save men from sin. In doing this He used the means 
which His Father had given Him. He taught men the doc- 
trines of His religion; He revealed to them the beauty and 
glory of this “‘ New Dispensation”’; and by means of parable 
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and appropriate figures, He spoke unto men as they had never 
been spoken to before. The people were astonished at His 
doctrine, for He taught as one having authority. 

Jesus did not stop with the simple utterance of the truth; 
He exemplified its power by making a practical application of 
it to the lives of men. He so aptly blended the word taught 
and the act performed, that all His doctrines become quick and 
powerful instruments in eradicating the moral leprosy of men, 
even as His miraculous power operated in removing the leprosy 
of their bodies. Every word of His is freighted with spiritual 
power. Each thought has a significance which impresses itself 
upon the mind of the listener. He enlightens their intellects 
and quickens their hearts with the same breath. He touches 
the tenderest and holiest feelings by His wonderful power. 
Although He did not thaw out the frozen blood in the veins of 
the Jewish Church, and cause the old body of religion to shake 
off its stupor and put on new life; yet He so stirred and aroused 
her by His searching words, that she saw the danger she was 
in unless His voice was stopped. They determined to be rid of 
Him and their pursuit of Him ceased not till they had ended 
His life on earth. They stifled His human voice, but they 
could not quench the spirit of those doctrines which He had 
already uttered; yea, the very agitation and convulsion which 
their supposed victory produced was the means of destroying 
the Jewish polity, and at the same time it scattered the seeds of 
Christian truth to every quarter of the globe. 

We have read that Christ’s ‘‘ word was with power”. Can 
we not readily understand such language, when we see how 
well adapted was His word to the passing needs of humanity ? 
It is because His doctrine is so intensely practical in its nature 
that it moves the world to-day as no philosophy has ever done. 
How His simple words stir men to action; quickening into con- 
secrating sacrifice the selfish worldling, and filling with spirit- 
ual animation the bodies and hearts of men dead in sin. His 
words did not fall lifeless, without power or meaning to those 
who listened; but they came like a refreshing shower upon 
the parched and thirsty earth, each word laden with a quicken- 
ing influence that called into life some dormant power of 
the soul. 
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Christ’s words have the same deep, life-giving power to-day, 
as they stand upon the recorded page, that they had when they 
were first uttered. Those doctrines are just as real, and as 
much needed by human hearts now as they were when He 
taught them. The principles laid down by the Great Teacher 
and by those who followed Him as apostles have been and will 
continue to be the fundamental doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. Whatever Christ taught, whether concerning God, 
man, duty, or destiny, is the “doctrine” for the Catholic 
preachers of to-day. The simple fact is that the end and object 
of all that deserves the name of preaching is to lead men up to a 
higher life, stimulate them into active goodness, fill them with 
a sense of their own needs and direct them to the unfailing 
source from which they must be supplied, namely the Church 
that He has left here upon earth. No doctrine should be 
presented wholly for the purpose of satisfying intellectual in- 
quiry, and preparing men for a mere defence of theological 
dogmas. Statements of belief must be argued and defended, 
but as a means and not as an end. Any religious doctrine 
that cannot in some way be made applicable to the needs of 
human hearts and lives is not worth the uttering. No sermon 
is truly doctrinal that is not at the same time practical; for 
doctrine without corresponding practice is like “ faith without 
good works;”’ it is dead and useless. 

It is indeed an excellent thing to be able always to give a 
reason for the “ faith that is within us,” to know why we believe 
as we do, and then be able to make it known to others. But 
there is something far more pleasing in the sight of heaven; and 
that is to be able to put our doctrines and principles into our 
daily conduct, make them speak with an authority and power 
which no verbal utterances can command. Men may call upon 
us to defend our doctrines wholly by argument, by force of 
logic, and the critical use of theological and Scriptural lan- 
guage; but God calls upon us to defend it with our lives, by our 
walk and conversation among men. However skillfully we 
may wield the weapons of argument and reason, He accepts our 
testimony only as we incorporate our doctrines into our prac- 
tice; only as He sees us transformed by His spirit into faithful 
and obedient children. 
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The distinction therefore which is often sharply drawn be- 
tween the doctrinal and the practical in religious instruction is 
frequently without foundation. No public or private pre- 
sentation of Catholic doctrine can be made without some refer- 
ence to the use man is to make of such facts and principles. 
They all lead up to a practical application, else they are dead 
doctrines. On the other hand, teaching or preaching can be 
truly practical only as it is founded on sound Catholic doctrines. 
All right living must proceed from right thinking and right 
feeling ; it has its root in these. A preaching of doctrines with- 
out reference to human conduct, or as to the way man is to 
appropriate them, is but shaking off dry leaves from a withered 
tree; they fall lifeless and without effect. A preaching of so- 
called practical sermons without mention of the doctrines un- 
derlying all correct living is worse still. It is a mere jangle of 
meaningless phrases, if there be no recognition of those prin- 
ciples which the Wisest of all moral teachers has given to 
the world. 

FELIX KELLY. 


METHODS OF SAYING THE ROSARY. 


Qu. Some time ago the Review discussed the question of how to 
recite the Rosary, and the writer seemed to favor the method in use 
among the German people, that is of adding the mystery to the Holy 
Name in the Hail Mary. Later on a decree from Rome seemed to 
confine this method to Germany, or wherever it is in vogue. Now I 
have a congregation which, though originally composed mostly of 
German families, is at present entirely English. I mean that we use 
the English language exclusively in the church and school. The 
Sisters who came here first were also German or of German descent. 
One of them who is here still tells me that old Father Wenninger, 
the famous Jesuit missionary, taught the people to say the Rosary in 
the German fashion and they have kept it up ever since. When I 
came here I found it so and did not interfere, as I thought it was a 
good way and many of the older customs here in use are most edify- 
ing; for example, the people will salute the priest in the street by 
saying, ‘“‘ Praise to Jesus and Mary”, to which I am expected to an- 
swer, ‘‘ For ever. Amen”. What I want to know is, must I change 
this custom, or does it come within the terms of the decree which you 
published? Could a German-American pastor who is sent to form a 
new parish of mixed nationality introduce the method, not only be- 
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cause he himself has been accustomed to use it, but a number of his 
new congregation also have learnt it in school, and because he thinks 
it fosters the right kind of devotion in reciting the Rosary? 


Resp. There is no doubt that the custom above referred to 
may be continued since it is a consuetudo legalis, i. e. one that 
has the sanction of the authority which could make it a uni- 
versal law. The S. Congregation does not limit the recognized 
existence of the custom to any nationality, nor does it character- 
ize the mode as an interruption of indulgenced prayer. The 
limitation is disciplinary, to preserve uniformity, and precau- 
tionary to prevent excess in deviation. As to the question of 
introducing it in a newly founded parish, it would seem neces- 
sary that the majority of the congregation had the custom, 
since canon law in the matter of “ consuetudo ” demands that it 
be “ uniformis ” i. e. “a majore parte populi observata.” The 
subject is treated further in the article on The Priest’s Rosary 
as a Pastoral Bond in the present issue of the REVIEW. 


MABYEKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. XXVII. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC MISSION, 
YEUNGKONG, CHINA. 


Dear Maryknollers: 

Here we are at the close of our second year in China and 
many of you have been asking how we find life. It may be that 

r “ first fervor” has not yet evaporated, although I think the 
opening months of last year saw the transition stage. But what 
puzzles me not a little is that life over here continues, to put 
it tamely, very happy, and seemingly more so as we adjust our- 
selves to the Chinese viewpoint. Even the older missioners 
among our French confréres reflect a contentment that the 
philosophy of old age sometimes lacks. 

Perhaps one of the causes of happiness here is the grace our 
saintly predecessors win for us. If Ireland’s hills and nooks 
are blest because her countless saints have hallowed them, 
China, or at least our little section in the south, can oy claim 
to holy ground in a surprising measure. 

I was struck, in counting them up, by the number of saints 
who have walked our streets here. New York has its Katherine 
Tegewitha and Philadelphia its Bishop Neumann, and, besides, 
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you have the early Jesuit missioners; but those were scattered 
throughout the country and many of them never tried our mod- 
ern city streets and belong, almost all, to an America they 
would not recognize to-day. 

Our saints in China walked the same streets we do, and saw 
the same sights, for, thanks to China’s sluggishness, but little 
has been changed in the past century. We are apt to think of 
Hongkong, Macao, and Canton, as commercial seaports of 
China, not as sacred spots on God’s earth; yet in these three 
cities at least ten of God’s martyrs walked. Doubtless there 
have been other saints who visited these ports, but an hour’s 
search through the few books here assures us of these ten. 

Even in this one instance we have a striking proof of the 
Catholicity of the Church, for among these martyrs are 
Spaniards, French, and Chinese; and if, as is probable, the 
steamer that brought to Tientsin the Sisters of Charity who 
were victims of the Boxer uprising stopped at Hongkong, we 
can add an Irish sister to the number. As for Congregations, 
our martyrs were Dominicans, Lazarists, and seculars of the 
Paris Foreign Missions. 

The first of these, not counting St, Francis Xavier, who 
never reached Canton, is Blessed Matthew Liciniano, a Spanish 
Dominican. On his way from Manila to Tongking he spent 
three months at Canton in the summer of 1731. He tells us 
of this journey in a letter from his prison: “‘ Leaving Manila in 
February with the religious, it took us a month to reach 
Batavia, where, not finding any boat setting sail for Tongking, 
we had to embark for Canton on a Dutch vessel, which at the 
end of forty days deposited us in that city at the gate of our 
Hospice of St. Paul V.” 

This Dutch boat, by the way, was captained by an Irish 
Catholic named Joi, who refused to take passage money and 
made the saint sit at his own table. On landing at Canton the 
Dominican went to the house of the Franciscans to don Chinese 
clothes. At that time in Canton there were seven chapels, one 
served by the Portuguese Jesuits, another by the French Jesuits, 
two others by the Franciscans, two by the Paris Foreign Mis- 
sions, and one by the Augustinians. During the persecution 
of the year following, in 1752, these chapels were confiscated 
by the Government and sold. 
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The next to visit us was also a Dominican, Blessed Hyacinth 
Castagneda. He spent four months at Macao in 1766, where 
he began his study of Chinese. He later went overland to 
Fokien and took up mission work for three years in this terri- 
tory, where five of his confréres had been martyred but fifteen 
years before. Doubtless these five, who have lately been beati- 
fied, also spent some time in Macao. Fr. Hyacinth was not to 
gain martyrdom till some four years later in Tongking. 

The following century gave us a visitor in Blessed Clet, 
C.M., who was martyred in 1820. Blessed Gabriel Perboyre, 
of the same Society, during the four months he spent at Macao 
in 1835, records how happy he was to find there priests who 
remembered his saintly confrére. He pays this tribute to the 
missioners at Macao: “If the holy practices of St. Lazare 
should be lost in France, they could still be found living in full 
force in China.” He mentions in one of his letters: ‘ In all 
China there are scarcely eighty native and only forty European 
priests, three-fourths of whom have come here within the last 
ten years.” 

Hongkong was the home of Blessed Théophane Vénard for 
fifteen months in 1852-3. With him for a time was Fr. Chap- 
delaine, who within three years was martyred in Kwangsi. It 
is a pleasant thought that together these two tramped the 
streets of a modern city. Though Hongkong, then, with its 
population of fifty thousand, was only one-tenth as large as 
now, still its character as a shipping center was made, and, 
despite its modern improvements of water works and trolley 
cars, it essentially retains its old plan because of the contour 
of the island and the predominating number of Chinese in- 
habitants. Fr. Chapdelaine, Vénard describes as “a capital 
companion and the jolliest of us all ’—a description which fits 
either of them well. 

Vénard spent his long stay here teaching in the new semi- 
nary erected the year before in the suburbs of Hongkong. 
The seminary was soon after transferred to Canton City, and 
Canton became a centre of modern missionary effort. 

The next martyr to grace this city cannot be called a visitor, 
for he was born in Canton in 1842—Vincent Ou. His life is 
a record of dangers met calmly and gladly for Christ. He 
came of a family of confessors whose chief occupation seemed to 
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consist in concealing missioners or acting as their guides. 
Vincent Ou was in the seminary at Macao when Blessed Per- 
boyre, like every newly arrived missioner, paid a visit there. 
Perboyre remarks: “ Our young Chinese give us the greatest 
hopes for the missions. They speak Latin far better than the 
greater part of students in European seminaries. They have 
only one month’s holiday, which they pass in book-binding; 
later on they will print Chinese books.” 

Fr. Ou was destined to spend his days away from tropical 
Canton, in the harsh climate of Mongolia. Later at Tientsin 
he met martyrdom with the ten Sisters of Charity and with his 
fellow Lazarist, Fr. Chevrier. 

Fr. Chevrier was a saint after our own heart. One of the 
few events we know of his childhood was a good whipping 
which his father gave him while his mother held him. It was 
for playing truant from school and seems to have cured him. 
At eighteen he was a clerk in a dry-goods store, then a soldier 
for two years before he entered the seminary ; so his life ought 
to appeal to any who have been “over there”. He was or- 
dained at thirty-five, but was not sent to the missions till he 
was thirty-eight years old. He landed at Hongkong on 
22 December, 1859, and spent a month seeing the city while 
awaiting a boat for Shanghai. Ten years of pioneer work in 
Mongolia and Tientsin, that showed him in the ordinary duties 
of a missioner, preceded his violent death. After giving abso- 
lution to each other, Fr. Chevrier and Fr. Ou fell together 
under the sabres of the fanatic crowd. 

The most recent of the martyrs to visit Canton was Just de 
Breteniéres. He stepped ashore at Hongkong on 28 August, 
1864, and, like Fr. Meyer in our own case, being the strongest, 
took charge of the boxes and trunks. 

The next day he came to Canton on an American ship. 
Though the city has changed for the better since 1864, with 
wide streets and skyscrapers, some of the church property still 
remains as he saw it. The girls’ orphanage is still used; the 
boys’ orphanage has become Sacred Heart College; the present 
cemetery ground was already bought and a little chapel erected, 
and even the cornerstone of the beautiful cathedral had been 
laid a few months previously. The seminary where Vénard 
had taught had not yet been removed from Hongkong. 
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De Breteniéres calls Hongkong, “a veritable Babylon. 
There are people here of all religions. Oh! the happiness of 
being a Christian!” 

There is comfort in realizing the presence of so many of 
God’s saints who have consecrated the streets we walk upon, 
and our annual trips to Canton or Hongkong on business may 
be easily turned to pilgrimages by this thought. It is a quiet- 
ing influence in an otherwise bewildering shopping expedition, 
and, like the feast days in old Europe that are made to coincide 
with marketing and fairs, it adds its spiritual touch that calls 
to recollection in the distractions of city life. 

FRANCIS X. Forb. 


PROOF OF THE EXISTENOE OF GOD. 


To the Editor, THe EccLesiAsTIcAL REVIEW. 

In the article entitled ‘“ The Priest and the Scientist” in the Sep- 
tember number of the Review, page 267, your priest, presumably 
expounding the doctrine of the Church on the proofs for the exist- 
ence of God, says: “ For this great truth of God’s existence is the 
offspring of our moral nature. Reason may work round it, and 
attempt to justify it, but it can never found it. . . . The real proof 
is that which appeals to your moral sense.” 

Would you please be so kind as to show how this statement can 
be reconciled with the dogmatic statement of the Church in the 
Vatican Council, Sess. 111, in Const. Dogm. de Fide Cath., c. 11, 
de Revel.: “‘ Eadem S. Mater Ecclesia tenet et docet Deum, rerum 
omnium principium et finem, naturali humanae rationis lumine e 
rebus creatis certo cognosci posse. . . .” 


Resp. The Council says: “ naturali rationis lumine certo 
cognosci posse.” It does not say “ probari” or “ demonstrari ”, 
because the knowledge of God’s existence is certainly not the 
result of mathematical reasoning, but based upon the percep- 
tions, chiefly of our moral nature, which become the subject of 
our reasoning faculty. They are thus distinguished from mere 
intuition, as ontologists would regard it; and it is against this 
view chiefly that the Vatican definition is directed. 

Inasmuch as the argument in the passage under criticism is 
addressed to a free-thinking unbeliever, one should hardly 
expect to find in it the precise terminology and formal syllog- 
istic reasoning of the Schools. 
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PONTIFIOAL OOLLEGE FOR PRIESTS TO AID ITALIAN EMIGRANTS. 


The Pontifical College planned by Pius X in 1914 has been 
equipped for the reception of young priests who are willing 
to devote themselves to the ministry of Italian emigrants in 
different parts of the world. 

Candidates desiring to enter the Seminary must present cre- 
dentials from their Ordinary as to proper age, talent, and apti- 
tude, health, previous studies, and position in the sacred 
ministry. 

The course of studies covers one year, or in particular cases 
more, and embraces modern languages (English, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, German) according to the country for which the 
candidate has applied or is destined. Besides these studies, 
apologetics, pastoral theology, liturgy (ecclesiastical chant), 
bookkeeping, and the elements of hygiene and medicine are 
to be learnt. 

The student engages for a period of ten years, after which 
he may, if he wishes, return to his original diocese; or else 
have himself incardinated in the diocese of his adoption. 
Meanwhile he is under the jurisdiction of the local Ordinary 
of the mission in which he labors for the Italian emigrants. 
His services abroad are to be taken into account, in questions 
of promotion, if after the term of ten years he returns to his own 
bishop (with whom he retains his title as diocesan). 

Foreign bishops, especially those of the United States and 
South America, are requested to present their application for 
priests from this college whom they desire to place among the 
Italian immigrants, to the President of the College, the Right 
Rev. Michael Cerrati (Tit. Bishop of Lydda), Via della 
Scrofa, n. 70, Rome, Italy; or, if they prefer, directly to the 
S. Congregation of Consistory, under whose authority the 
Seminary is placed. 


OHAPLAINS OF NUNS AND THE ORDO. 


Qu. The religious for whom I say Mass make simple, yet per- 
petual, vows. But they have a separate ordo, although they only 
recite the Little Office of B. V. M. On certain days, such as pa- 
trons, they would like to have the Mass according to their directory. 
Am I at liberty to apply the decree in favor of religious communi- 
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ties if they do not say the office and are not “ moniales” in the sense 
of making solemn vows? I speak of course of days when my own 
ordo would not permit a votive Mass. 


Resp. Among the religious who are styled “ moniales”’, 
there are those who from the beginning of their institute ob- 
served solemn vows, but who, with the approval of the Holy 
See, substituted simple vows under changed conditions of ac- 
tivity. Such are, for example, the Ursulines who in France 
are cloistered, whereas in the United States they are semi- 
cloistered to accommodate their service in parish schools. Such 
communities may be privileged to recite the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin, while having a directory proper to their in- 
stitute. Liturgists interpret the canon as permitting priests 
to follow the local directory in such cases. (See Gatterer, S.J., 
Ann, liturg., 178.) 


FREE TO MABRY. 


Before a priest can assist at any Catholic marriage, with 
both or only one of the parties to the marriage a Catholic, he 
must establish that there is no impediment disqualifying the 
parties from marrying. There are strict laws in the Code 
of Canon Law obliging both priest and people to secure evi- 
dence of freedom of obstacle before marriage. Special care is 
urged in a recent instruction by the Sacred Congregation on 
Discipline of the Sacraments (published in the Ecct. REVIEW 
for September, pp. 289-291). There are repeated complaints 
by Ordinaries in distant lands lodged with the Roman Congre- 
gation of neglect in ascertaining the freedom of immigrants 
who present themselves for marriage. 

The Congregation insists therefore that the rulings of the 
new Code in the matter be strictly observed. The pretext of 
preventing concubinage or public scandal is no excuse for ad- 
mitting the faithful to marry in the Church, unless those 
rulings are conscientiously followed (Canon 1020 and 1097, 
§ 1 n. I) ; especially must the baptismal certificate of the con- 
tracting parties be at hand, according to Canon 1021. In 
practice then it would be well to advise those who leave their 
home to provide themselves with their baptismal and con- 
firmation records. 
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The Congregation likewise demands that notification of 
marriage of parties be sent by the priest who assisted at the 
marriage to the parish priest of the parish where their baptism 
is recorded. In virtue of Canon 1103, § 3 the instruction 
exacts the names of parties to the marriage, age, place, and 
date; names of their parents and of witnesses, name of priest, 
and seal of parish ; accurate address of parish, diocese, place of 
baptism of the couple, and all other information necessary for 
the safe transmission of the marriage record. The connexion 
between this and the first requisite is apparent. And to make 
the evidence of freedom to marry from the parish priest of the 
parties, as well as the notification of actual marriage to the 
parish priest of their place of baptism safer still, the Congre- 
gation requires that the documents be sent through the chan- 
cery of the Ordinary in whose jurisdiction the marriage took 
place. The possibility of an invalid marriage propter ligamen 
would certainly be thus greatly reduced. In addition, the 
Congregation would have parish priests note that some of these 
marriages of immigrant workmen, who move from place to 
place, having no fixed domicile, are ‘‘ vagorum matrimonia,” 
at which they cannot assist without permission from the Or- 
dinary in whose diocese the marriage is to take place, accord- 
ing to Canon 1032. 

Even if they are not immigrants of that class, the doubt of an 
impediment is hardly removed, and the parish priest should 
consequently not assist at their marriage without having con- 
sulted with his Ordinary, as prescribed by Canon 1031, § 1, n. 3. 
He should act in accordance with Canon 1023, § 2, if the party 
had lived for six months after puberty in any locality. In any 
case, except in necessity, particularly in danger of death of 
either party to the marriage, he should never assist without 
taking counsel with his Ordinary. 

If in spite of precautions taken, as prescribed under number 
I, the parish priest to whom the notification of the marriage is 
sent for entry in the baptismal record, should discover that 
either party to the marriage is actually bound by previous mar- 
riage, he should immediately inform the priest who assisted 
at the second attempted marriage, through the chancery of his 
Ordinary. 
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The Congregation is so serious about these rulings that it 
begs all Ordinaries to enforce them with all rigor of the law. 
While all this emphasizes discipline, at bottom it is a question 
of the doctrine of the indissolubility of matrimony. 

The obligation is not only on the clergy, but the laity as 
well. The people should be instructed and accustomed to 
furnish the evidence. It may take some time, but action on the 
part of the parish priest is urgent and immediate. No one can 
fail to see that the leaven must gradually permeate the masses. 
The public will be much benefited. The sanctity of mar- 
riage, stability of the home, and the welfare of the children 
will be greatly promoted. Above all, the teaching of the 
Church and her discipline will be vindicated amidst the pre- 
vailing loose notion of marriage ties. 

The reader of the instruction of the Roman Congregation 
might observe that it deals with immigrants of the working 
classes. But it is also an application of general canon law 
which will serve to emphasize that law in all the precautions 
to be taken in every marriage case. Answers and instructions 
of the Roman Congregations generally are applications of com- 
mon law to particular cases. Like courts of appeal they settle 
doubts or enforce the law. The discipline of marriage in the 
Church requires strict observance lest the law of the Church in 
the matter be foiled. It governs both priest and layman. 

JOsEPH SELINGER. 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 


DIOOESAN OBEDIENOE. 


Qu. A priest who has been laboring for twenty-six years in the 
diocese is anxious to retire from missionary work and devote himself 
to study and reflexion in private. He asks no support from diocesan 
funds, as he has a competence and a home of his own. The bishop 
says he cannot spare him at present, as he has no one to fill his place. 
In a discussion between them the bishop maintained that a pastor 
has no right to resign as long as he is capable of doing service on 
the mission under the Ordinary’s direction. Is this absolute canon 
law? May not a priest who was ordained “sub titulo missionis ” 
have his title changed to that of patrimony? Could he not leave the 
diocese and take up his residence in another diocese whose bishop 
would have no objection to letting him live in private? An early 
answer will be appreciated. 
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Resp. A secular priest ordained “ sub titulo missionis” is 
pledged by solemn promise to serve under the direction of his 
Ordinary “ in perpetuum ”, that is to say, so long as, and to the 
extent to which, he is capable. From this obligation the Or- 
dinary may of course release him; but unless he does so, the 
priest remains bound to service within the diocese, even if 
that service entails more than ordinary hardship (grave in- 
commodum), whenever there is need of his ministry for the 
care of souls. This is the only interpretation that canon law 
admits in view of the obligation deliberately assumed at the 
time of ordination to the missionary priesthood. Authoritative 
decisions in the above sense are on record in the acts of the 


S. Congregation (Cf. S.C.C., 7 August, 1910, A.A.S. Il 


(1910), p. 912). 
A change of “titulus missionis”” into that of ‘‘ patrimonii,” 
‘although the former is made in perpetuum, is conceivable. It 
-would however involve the demand of satisfactory proof that 
‘the patrimony on which the claim is based is not derived from 
tthe revenues of the Church or missionary benefice. “ Patri- 
‘monium”’ in the canonical sense signifies inheritance or some 
‘secular source of revenue. There is such a thing as ‘“ quasi- 
patrimonium ”, which may be accumulated by a priest through 
economizing in his pastoral charge or by gifts to him from other 
‘sources than the Church. In either case he must obtain his 
release or change of title from the ecclesiastical authority of 


which the Ordinary is the first link. 
THE OBLIGATION OF A SIOK-OALL. 


Qu. I have a young assistant who appears to have learnt his the- 
ology in a modern school which limits priestly duty to what is of 
obligation sub gravi. He is capable and companionable, but exhibits 
mo taste for serious study or extra zeal for religion beyond the paro- 
‘chial routine. For the latter lack I blame the seminary authorities, 
‘who have evidently left him with the notion that he knows enough 
and more than the old pastors who studied philosophy only one year. 
To-day he told me that during my absence a messenger had come 
asking that the priest attend an urgent sick-call at a house which is 
‘outside the parish boundaries. ‘“ What did you do?” I asked. 
“* Why I told him that the place was not in this parish; to go to St. 
N.’s church.” By accident I learnt a few days after that the neigh- 
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boring priest knew nothing of the case, from which I concluded that 
the messenger had not gone there. I took my young friend to task, 
and found that the call had been by a district telegraph boy who, 
when told to go to St. N.’s parish, had answered that he was told to 
come here, implying that he was not disposed to accept any further 
message from others. On my pointing out to the assistant that he 
should either have telephoned to the priest’s house or else gone on 
the sick-call, as it was urgent and delay might be fatal, he astonished 
me by saying that he did not think that he had any such duty. For 
answer I advised a re-reading of his theology, which he seemed dis- 
inclined to do. However he gets the Review. Hence I send the case 
to you, as there may be others like him to whom an answer in your 
pages would prove enlightening. 


Resp. The obligation ‘“‘sedulo aegrotos, praesertim morti 
proximos, adjuvare, eos sollicite sacramentis reficere, eorumque 
animas Deo commendare ” attaches to the priestly office under 
all circumstances, and is only limited in its exercise by the 
order in which the pastoral responsibility is placed. The 
motive, ex justitia or ex caritate, does not alter the fact of the 
obligation. If the priest appealed to knows, or has reason to 
fear that the dying person cannot be reached by his own pastor, 
he is bound sué gravi to attend to him, that is to give him such 
personal assistance as is required for his eternal salvation. This 
obligation binds the priest even at the risk of his own life, 
much more at the expense of health or comfort, when there is 
no other means of securing the aid essential for the dying 
patient’s salvation. ‘‘ The Good Shepherd gives his life for his 
sheep” is a conviction that priests take with them as a rule 
from the seminary. This is demonstrated every day and 
everywhere by the unostentatious heroism with which members 
of the Catholic clergy are found assisting those distressed by 
accident and in danger of death. Of hirelings we rarely hear; 
and it would be a sad thing to think that the traditional spirit 
of spontaneous self-sacrifice on the part of the Catholic priest- 
hood diminishes in the atmosphere of modern parish service with 
block limits, so as to make of the pastoral charity which gives 
us the title of ‘‘ Father” an obligatory function performed by 
paid servants in “holy orders”. Peccat graviter, qui sine 
necessitate administrationem extremae unctionis procrastinat 
cum periculo ne sine eo infirmus decedat is the common teach- 
ing of moral theologians. 
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NON-OHRISTIAN NAMES AT BAPTISM. 


Qu. What is a priest to do when persons bring a child to be bap- 
tized with such a name as “ Roosevelt ” or other secular forms indi- 
cating the desire to connect the child with some person or other whom 
the parents admire, but who are by no means always saints, much 
less canonized by the Church? 
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Resp. Suggest an additional name of a sainted hero whom 
the parents or godparents are likely to accept. The modern 
fashion of naming children after the style of secular nobility, 
which in olden times had to be acquired by acts of valor, is 
within men’s rights in a free country where names are not im- 
posed by government or slave owners. But they cannot inter- 
fere with the privilege of Catholic ceremonial by which a child 
received into the Catholic Church is ordinarily required to 
take its credentials from some saintly model approved by her 
canons of valor. One way of preventing argument or alter- 
cation in the matter is to instruct the people, and especially the 
children of the parish, from the altar that certain grand signi- 
fications are attached to their baptismal names. These often 
contain a beautiful meaning, or suggest the model of a saintly 
life, procuring the intercession of a holy patron, a favorite with 
God. Besides this we have the divine inspiration giving names 
to chosen men and women in the Old Testament, in order to 
attest some special virtue as their guerdon. 


ESSENTIAL FORM OF THE OONSEORATION OF A OHUROKE. 


Qu. The July Review gave a case of a priest lawfully using a 
Mass Canon translated by himself. I remember an instance where 
the bishop who came to dedicate a church had by some accident lost 
or forgotten his Pontificale. As the congregation had gathered for 
the occasion and everything was prepared, the bishop thought it best 
to perform the service, using an ordinary ritual and adapting the 
ceremonial and prayers as far as he could from memory. Only a 
visiting priest who acted as master of ceremonies knew of the differ- 
ence. Would a church or chapel under such circumstances be really 
dedicated or consecrated, since the prescribed form was not observed ? 


CAEREMONIARIUS SUBSTITUTUS. 


Resp. No. Although the edifice receives a blessing in such 
a case, it is not the blessing or consecration to which the title in 
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the liturgical sense is attached, and which depends on the use 
of the prescribed terms of the Ritual or Pontifical. The in- 
tention and form employed by the bishop, though equivalent in 
sense and purpose, do not suffice to create a definite title in litur- 
gical or ecclesiastical law. The formula prescribed is essential 
to the validity in the same way as the title-deeds of certain 
rights to property demand a fixed form under pain of in- 
validity. Canon law is clear on this point: “ In sacramentali- 
bus conficiendis accurate serventur ritus ab Ecclesia probati. 
Consecrationes ac benedictiones sive constitutivae sive invoca- 
tivae invalidae sunt, si adhibita non fuerit formula ab Ecclesia 
praescripta.” (Canon 1148, § 1, § 2.) 


SPEOIES ONANISMI PROHIBITA. 


Qu. Invaluit mos, diebus nostris, cum feminis, imponendi supra 
os seu aperturam uteri permanentem quemdam aureum annulum causa 
occludendi uterum et ita impediendi foetus conceptionem. Quum 
copula fiat modo naturali et semen non disperdatur quemadmodum 
fit in onanismo, conscientia remorsus minime habetur et proinde a 
peccato saltem gravi immunes se habent quaedam mulieres in tribu- 
nali poenitentiae circa hanc rem se accusantes. Quaeritur: Ad quid 
teneatur confessarius in casu? 

PAROCHUS CHICAGIENSIS. 

Resp. Praedicta praxis est species onanismi et actus in- 
trinsice malus, in quantum descensus seminis virilis in uterum 
mulieris per medium propositum impeditur, ita ut ex semine 
effuso generatio sequi non possit. Distinguitur enim duplex 
modus onanismi pro modo quo fiat, scilicet (1) si vir, copula 
incepta in vase naturali, ante seminationem se retrahit et semen 
effundit extra vas; (2) si ope instrumenti impediatur quominus 
semen in vas mulieris perveniat, aut si pervenerit faciat ut ibi 
enecetur, unde semen nequeat ipsam fecundare. Peccatum est 
grave, quia conceptio impossibilis aut saltem minus probabilis 
reddatur, quod est contra finem a Deo per actum maritalem 
propositum. (Cf. Noldin, De sexto, n. 68, et Arregui, Summa 
theol. mor., 813-814.) 


DAYS FOR OONFERRING SAORED ORDERS. 


Qu. According to Canon 1006, the bishop may give Major Orders 
on any Sunday or preceptive holiday. What do you understand by a 
holiday of obligation? One that is preceptive for the Universal 
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Church, or only for certain localities? In certain cases, methinks, a 
holiday of obligation might be interpreted in the latter sense. 
Favores ampliandi et odiosa restringenda. A bishop can appoint holi- 
days of obligation for his territory per modum actus. For grave 
reasons may he not confer Major Orders upon one of the suppressed 
feasts? It seems to me that he may. Lex ecclesiastica non obligat 
cum gravi incommodo. To the objection, “ Reprobatur consuetudo 
contra ordinationum tempora . . . praescripta’’, might we not reply 
that the ordination in question could happen about once in an epis- 
copal lifetime, and can hardly be considered as a custom? 

If episcopal consecration may be given on a feast of the Apostles, 
it is difficult to understand why Major Orders may not also, for 
grave reasons, be conferred on a feast of the Apostles, without recur- 
ring to Rome for a dispensation. Qui potest plus, potest et minus. 
Quid tibi videtur? SCRUPULOSUS. 


Resp. The restriction of the Ordination service to certain 
days is based upon the interest of the faithful in general in the 
act. The fast of the Quartertenses, of the eve of Passion 
Sunday and of Holy Saturday are enjoined for this purpose 
chiefly. When there is a grave reason for choosing some other 
time, a Sunday or a holiday of obligation is to be elected, so 
that the people may be present to approve, or if need be to pro- 
test against, the proposed ordination. ‘ Hi vero dies festi sunt 
dies a populo colendi et servandi” (S. C. C. 24 March, 1835; 
Gasparri, De Sacr. Ordin., I, 52). A sanction in law of the 
absence of the faithful, unless in exceptional cases, would be 
equivalent to abrogating or rendering nugatory the words of 
the ceremonial or ordination itself in which those present are 
called on, then and there, to bear witness that they have naught 
against the candidates. Hence the recent canons repeat the 
injunction of Alexander III to the Bishop of Hereford against 
introducing a different or contrary custom, or admitting any 
previous tradition in the matter. 

The question whether the bishop may not confer sacred 
orders on the suppressed feasts had, however, been answered 
in the affirmative in a decision of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites (S. R. C., 12 November, 1831, im una Marsor., Decr. 
auth., n. 2682). “Ad Quaesitum: si episcopo detur facultas 
conferendi sacros ordines diebus festivis, potestne illos conferre 
in diebus Apostolorum ceterisque per Apostolicam Sedem abro- 
gatis? S. C. reposuit: Affirmative.” Since, as our corres- 
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pondent says, ‘‘ favores sunt ampliandi”, we presume that this 
interpretation is applicable still, and such is the opinion of 
recent canonists. (Cf. Commentarium Text. Cod. Juris Can., 
Alb. Blat, O.P., lib. III, pars I, tit. VI, cap. V, n. 3.) Whether 
among the so-called feasts ‘‘ de praecepto ”’ is to be included the 
Festum Patronale or Titulare of the Diocese, if it be celebrated 
“cum magno populi concursu ’’, is hardly of practical interest 
to us in view of the common practice to transfer such feasts to 
the following Sunday or to restrict their celebration to the 
office and Mass for the clergy. 


THE OHANTING OF THE LITURGIOAL LITANIES. 


Qu. Is it not proper when reciting a litany that the congregation 
should repeat the first five invocations after the priest has said or in- 
toned them, e. g. Priest ‘‘ Lord have mercy on us.”—Congr. “ Lord 
have mercy on us.” Pr. “Christ have mercy on us.”—Congr. “Christ 
have mercy on us,”’ etc. ? 


Resp. The litanies are recited by way of invocation and re- 
sponse. Hence it is quite proper that the people should answer 
” etc., just as the 


instead of repeating the “ Lord have mercy, 
server at Mass answers the priest. But there is occasionally 
good reason for repeating the initial invocations in the litany. 
It is in certain instances done in the liturgical service when the 
litanies are chanted by choristers and repeated by the people; 
or in having children sing to keep the attention on the invoca- 
tion. Both ways are legitimate, so long as there is uniformity. 


THE JUIOE OF DRIBD GRAPES FOR ALTAR WINE. 


Qu. In keltering altar wine is it permitted to add a certain quan- 
tity of raisins to the grape juice in process of fermentation, say one- 
half poand to a gallon, for the purpose of sweetening and strengthen- 
ing the wine? J. 

Resp. There is no positive prohibition of the method sug- 
gested, and, under the conditions explained below, it might be 
deemed permissible. The idea of sweetening the wine merely 
for the sake of making it more agreeable to the taste is discoun- 
tenanced by the Church as repugnant to the reverence due to 
the Holy Sacrifice, all the more since the quantity consumed 
in the celebration of Mass is so limited as to offer little pretext 
for actual offence to taste or health. Whilst the letter of the 
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law does not refer to this matter of taste, its spirit is plainly 
opposed to any tampering, not actually necessary for conserva- 
tion, with the elements used in Consecration. This appears 
from the fact that the Holy Office permits the addition of cer- 
tain quantities of grape alcohol, while it forbids the addition 
of grape sugar. 

The question thus resolves itself: Is the addition of dried 
grapes (raisins) in a limited quantity an addition of grape 
brandy (alcohol) or of grape sugar? To become the former, 
as wine from dried grapes, the raisins would have to be placed 
in a condition of fermentation before being added to the fer- 
mented grape juice of the ripened fruit. In that way the 
amount of alcoholic content of the addition (which must be 
limited) can be ascertained. At the same time it is assumed 
that such addition is necessary to conserve the wine. Any 
other process of addition must appear doubtful in view of the 
actual legislation. To make this conclusion more clear we give 
here the summary of enactments on the subject. 

1. The wine used for the celebration of Mass must be the 
natural and unspoiled fermented juice of the ripe grape. 

2. The fermented juice of dried grapes (raisins) is, so long 
as it retains the color and taste of true wine, permitted in cases 
of necessity, inasmuch as it presents valid matter for conse- 
cration (S. O., 22 July, 1706, and 7 May, 1879). 

3. For the conservation of wine which is weak in alcoholic 
content, and thus liable to turn or corrupt quickly, it is allow- 
able to boil the wine while in process of fermentation (S O., 
30 July, 1890; 5 August, 1896; 26 May, 1901). 

4. Wine may similarly be conserved by strengthening it with 
an admixture of grape alcohol or other wines, if the addition 
be made during the process of fermentation, and the entire alco- 
holic content do not exceed twelve per cent. 

Where the natural alcoholic content is above twelve per cent, 
wine which is apt to deteriorate in transport or for any other 
cause may be further fortified by addition, during fermentation, 
of grape spirit or sweet wine to the extent of seventeen to 
eighteen per cent. 

5. The addition of sugar or of any other alcoholic product 
except grape spirits or true wine, is forbidden. (S. O., 5 Au- 
gust, 1896). The question is one which should better be re- 
ferred to the S. Congregation for definite settlement. 
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TRENT. Four Lectures on Practical Aspects of the Oouncil of Trent. 
By Frederick Joseph Kinsman. Longmans, Green and Oo., New York. 
1921. Pp. 119. 


Some fifty years ago the translator of Pére Nampon’s Etude de la 
Doctrine dans le Concile de Trent declared that it was the harmony 
pervading the doctrines of the Church “from the most elevated 
dogmas to her simplest practices” that led him to enter her commu- 
nion. In consequence of that entrance our religious literature was 
enriched with an excellent translation of Father Nampon’s valuable 
work. The same realization of the rational harmony characteristic 
of Catholicism brought the former Episcopalian Bishop of Wilming- 
ton to the Church, and as a consequence Catholics have from his pen 
the admirable little volume before us. The book is neither a history 
of Trent nor, like Fr. Nampon’s, a manual of its doctrines, although 
it gives enough of the historic antecedents and setting of the Council 
to afford a basis for the superstructured theses which it unfolds. 
These concern the Protestant Reformation, which the Synod was 
summoned to confront; the principles which determined its action 
and therefore its significance ; and the general attitude of the Council 
which is seen to be so suggestive of practical values of present-day 
application. 

In a restricted sense the book gives the philosophy of Trent. Not 
that it is ambitious of an ultimate or a comprehensive explanation, 
but that it brings to light underlying and widely illuminating prin- 
ciples which are inadequately realized, though they be latently known 
by the average Protestant, or even Catholic, reader. For instance, 
the Reformation is more surely diagnosed when the symptoms which 
Dr. Kinsman analyzes are attended to, namely “ restiveness at 
spiritual authority, restiveness at the demands of asceticism, restive- 
ness at the supernatural”; in other words, ‘a tendency to a spirit 
of anarchy, to the habit of self-indulgence, and to the philosophy of 
materialism’ (p. 58). These may be called the philosophical prin- 
ciples of the Great Revolt, and one who reflects upon them finds no 
difficulty in recognizing that “the issue of the Reformation agita- 
tion is to be seen in the modern uprisings against every form of rule, 
in so-called Socialism which is sheer individualism, and in so-called 
democracy which is often nothing but anarchy. These effects were 
not foreseen nor intended by those responsible for starting the train 
of events which led to them. They belong to the inevitable struggle 
whereby the world is having to work out the relations between law 
and freedom” (p. 59). So too in regard to the assault upon asceti- 
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cism, the discipline which conflicted with “ the Gospel of solid com- 
fort’? and the repugnance to the supernatural which has logically 
and chronologically worked itself out in modern agnosticism—‘ the 
natural term of a movement of thought which transfers the centre 
of things from God to man’s interior, and, instead of deriving truth 
from God’s intimations, fabricates a substitute in the individual 
imagination. It overthrows the authority of revelation for the sake 
of exalting human guesswork. That in the last resort was the issue 
raised by the Protestant revolt” (p. 61). 


The Counter-Reformation, which emanated from Trent and was ° 


carried forward by such leaders as St. Charles and Frederic Borro- 
meo, proceeded, as Dr. Kinsman shows, on five lines: 1. reform of 
abuses; 2. the propaganda of education; 3. definition of doctrine; 
4. substantiation of authority; and 5. the Church principle. These 
lines are shown to determine the significance of Trent. They ex- 
plain the practical philosophy of the Tridentine Synod. 

Lastly, the attitude of the Fathers of Trent is seen to be fertile 
in practical application. Their loyalty, their unflinching witness to 
the definiteness of the Christian faith in the face of vagaries and 
vagueness, suggests that not by minimizing or apologizing for our 
Catholic faith, but by intelligent understanding and sincere profes- 
sion of it, may we hope to spread its light and power. Trent, how- 
ever, though inflexibly loyal to the Faith, was discriminating in 
dealing with those in error, making it clear that its aim was conver- 
sion not condemnation. It set an example, moreover, of comprehen- 
sive combination of all elements in the Church itself. In this, as 
Dr. Kinsman finds, there is a kinship with American ideals. “ If 
‘the American idea’ stands for one thing more than another, it is 
for blending, or combination, for all the processes of ‘the melting- 
pot’. Our national problem has been the amalgamation of hetero- 
geneous racial elements, the evolution of national unity out of masses 
having widely different antecedents. We have had to deal with 
diversities at close quarters, and have always been aiming at unities. 
Out of manifold experience, we have learned much of the science 
and art of unification. The national political problem has its ana- 
logue in the national religious problem; and the latter is merely 
local illustration of the ubiquitous problem of the Catholic Church. 
America affords special opportunities for laboratory practice in the 
Church’s ways of bringing together those who, though of many 
sorts, are fundamentally one in faith and aims” (p. 115). Again, 
“the Church, which is One in all the world, ought to present a 
spectacle of peculiar unity in itself in a land where its sons, derived 
from many races, possess not only the one faith, but have also the 
one citizenship. The unity of the Church in this nation ought to 
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afford a striking exhibition of the unity of the Church in all time 
and in all the world” (p. 117). 

These few extracts may suffice to show that, while the author’s 
purpose has been to indicate the significance of Trent in the historic 
progress of Catholicism, he has not omitted to point out that its aim 
and spirit are as living to-day in the twentieth as they were in the 
sixteenth century. 


HUMAN DESTINY AND THE NEW PSYOHOLOGY. By J. Godfrey 
Raupert, K.8.G., formerly Member of the British Society for Psychical 
Research. Philadelphia, Peter Reilly. 1921. Pp. 138. 


Mr. Raupert will most likely be known to many readers of the 
REVIEW, either personally or through his various books on Spiritism, 
books which stand easily at the head of Catholic authorities on the 
subject. The note of personal experience which lends weight to 
those treatises extends likewise to the work before us. “ The New 
Psychology ”’ is an elastic term, and one could wish to have found 
some delimitation of it in the present case. Its absence, however, is 
to be explained by the fact that there is question here of no technical 
or elaborate treatise. Mr. Raupert’s aim is simply to suggest—that 
is, “ to show to what an extent modern research when rightly inter- 
preted, confirms the teaching of the Catholic Church respecting the 
Last Things”. In this connexion the “ New Psychology” may 
mean “the science of the subconscious”, the term “ science” being 
taken with an equally elastic connotation. 

While recognizing that “the Old Psychology” was and is quite 
aware of the dark things lurking in the cellar under every man’s 
conscious living-rooms, it must be admitted that with newer methods 
and lights “the psychical researchers” have been able to grope 
about more successfully in those subterranean vaults, which the 
Scholastic, using another figure, called the thesaurus specierum im- 
pressarum, a sort of safe-deposit receptacle wherein we hide what we 
get while forgetting what we got. It cannot indeed be claimed that, 
even with the new incandescent and search lights, the darkness 
wherein those underground chambers are enshrouded has been dis- 
pelled. Nevertheless certain facts have been brought forth which 
happily reconfirm the venerable truths of philosophy and faith re- 
specting man’s nature and destiny. These facts prove not the duality 
or other plurality, but the unity of the ego. They furnish fresh ex- 
perimental evidence of the truth that, whatever has once been written 
upon the tablets of at least reflective consciousness (of the infant’s 
consciousness we are not so sure, since we have no means of explor- 
ing the golden wisdom shining through the baby’s eye), is never 
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annihilated. Somewhere, or rather somehow, it lies beneath the sur- 
face; palimpsest-like it is written over with the manifoldly recurrent 
scripts. So we infer, because by adequate suggestion it can be re- 
vived and revoked. Recent experiments with hypnotic states demon- 
strates this to a certainty. And while one may not go so far as to 
assert with Mr. Raupert that in the hands of an experienced hypno- 
tist “ the entire past history and life of an individual passively sub- 
mitting himself to the process may be disclosed”, certain it is that 
at least very much thereof can be brought to light, however reluctant 
and normally obsistent to such disclosure-the individual in question 
may be. That this retention and reviviscence of conscious impres- 
sions possesses an intimate bearing upon the Church’s teaching re- 
garding the Last Judgment, Purgatory, Heaven, and Hell, is to the 
reflecting mind obvious. Mr. Raupert brings all this out explicitly 
and in a manner that will convince and no doubt profit the reader. 

Another aspect of the subconscious self to which recent experi- 
mentation has given greater vividness is the fact that for weal or woe 
we are incessantly weaving a character for ourselves out of our deeds 
and associations, our moral or sinful conduct, our omissions as well 
as commissions, our readings, our meditative or heedless habits of 
thought, our self-delusions, our shirking of obligations, and all 
those many forms of self-indulgence whereby we shape our deeper 
selves, in opposition so often to the divine image which the Creator 
intended us to fill out and complete. The influence of these hidden 
distortions (which experimental analysis reveals as our own crea- 
tions) upon our destiny is likewise made clear in the pages before us. 
The book therefore, while of distinctively apologetic value inasmuch 
as it confirms the Church’s doctrine on the Last Things, emits a 
spiritual influence no less potent through the reflexion which it 
directs to the ways and means whereby we shape the hidden, which 
is after all also our permanent character, the abiding self. 

In the interest of a future edition we might notice, aside from 
occasional lapses of the types, a few points that admit of improve- 
ment. Whether or not the subconscious region of the mind is the 
more spiritual, it is hardly true to say that “it may be assumed to 
be a channel by which the divine inspirations reach the soul” (p. 23). 
Perhaps there is here a trace of the late Mr. Meyers’ theory of the sub- 
conscious, in which theory the submerged self appears to be a mode of 
the all-pervading Spirit, God. God’s inspirations, however, appeal 
to the conscious not the subconscious intellect and will. Lastly, it 
is not quite accurate to say that man’s ills have “ a spiritual and not 
a natural cause”, and therefore “the remedy must be a spiritual 
and not a natural one”. The primal fall was of course the source 
of sin and death and all our woes. It was the sfiritual fountain- 
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head, but thereafter natural causes were deflected in part from their 
naturally beneficent effects and became the natural causes of human 
ills; and the remedy thenceforth continues to be not only spiritual 
but likewise natural, material—the Author of nature conjoining the 
latter with the former remedial agencies. 

In view of the exaggerated claims of psycho-analysis and its 
present vogue in unscientific circles, it is good to have this beok on 
the subliminal self from one who has the twofold advantage of first- 
hand spiritistic experience and the habit of Catholic thought. 


THE SUMMA THEOLOGIOA OF 8T. THOMAS AQUINAS. Second Part 
of the Second Part, QQ. OXLI-OLXX. Literally translated by 
Pathers of the English Dominican Province. New York, Benziger 
Brothers. 1921. Pp. 3165. 


The present, the latest volume of the English translation of the 
Summa, comprises the questions, thirty in all, relating to the cardinal 
virtue of temperance and the vices opposite thereto. Probably there 
is no portion of the immortal work in which the Angelic Doctor’s 
profound insight into the workings of the soul is more manifest than 
that which is entitled “ the Second of the Second”. The portions 
anteceding and succeeding this intermediate field are, of course, 
deeply philosophical, but it is in the Secunda Secundae that Aquinas 
gets into closest touch with the most intimate springs of human life. 
This is especially the case with the questions relating to temperance, 
for it is this virtue that has to controt sensuality, the appetitional 
consequent of sensibility, which is the essential property flowing from 
the generic, the bodily, the lower half of man’s nature, whereon the 
higher half depends for its food and stimulus to action. 

The ordinary mind knows the virtue of temperance almost exclu- 
sively in its relation to food and drink and lust. St. Thomas studies 
its subtle influence upon every deordinate tendency and movement of 
man’s composite being. And so it is in these questions that he lays 
bare the hidden morbidity of anger and pride and all the secret sores 
which modesty alone can heal. Modesty with Aquinas is “ a potential 
part”, an extension of the fundamental or general virtue of tem- 
perance to the various kinds of “movements” that require “ mod- 
eration” ; for instance, moderation of “ curiosity” in respect to the 
quest of knowledge; moderation of bodily movement, and of out- 
ward apparel. The two articles under the latter question develop 
ethical truths that are becoming more and more disregarded. Now 
and again one hears of an attempt to revive those truths in action. 
But the result seems to be hopeless and some even think that it does 
more harm than good. Under modesty in bodily movements St. 
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Thomas treats of games and play. His teaching on these points is, 
of course, itself moderate and, we might say, genial. That the 
Angelic Doctor, who sang as well as taught, must have possessed a 
sense of humor, we may take for granted. At the same time it is a 
delightful surprise to find the great poet-teacher laying down in ail 
sobriety the grounds for the moral obligation of being merry. To- 
ward the end of the treatise on Temperance he puts the question 
(168), ‘‘ Whether there is a sin in lack of mirth?” One might sur- 
mise that the question was provoked by the presence of certain 
grouchy brethren in the recreation hall, had it not been suggested by 
Aristotle, who in his Ethics puts down the lack of mirth as a vice. 
As very few (unfortunately) even read the Secunda Secundae, it may 
draw some to consult the text if we here give St. Thomas’s vindica- 
tion of the ethical duty of mirthfulness. ‘In human affairs”, he 
says, ‘‘ whatever is against reason is a sin. Now it is against reason 
for a man to be burdensome to others, by offering no pleasure to 
others, and by hindering their enjoyment. Wherefore Seneca says 
(De Quat. Virt., cap. De Continentia): Let your conduct be guided 
by wisdom so that no one will think you rude, or despise you as a cad. 
Now a man who is without mirth, not only is lacking in playful 
speech, but is also burdensome to others, since he is deaf to the mod- 
erate mirth of others. Consequently they are vicious, and are said 
to be boorish or rude, as the Philosopher states (Ethic. iv, 8)” (p. 
302). But note how his never-failing sense of moderation asserts 
itself, as the careful teacher proceeds to adjust the counterpoise in 
favor of the balance due to virtue—in medio virtus. “ Since, how- 
ever ’’, he continues, ‘ mirth is useful for the sake of the rest and 
pleasure it affords; and since, in human life, pleasure and rest are 
not in quest for their own sake, but for the sake of operation, as 
stated in Ethics, x, 6, it follows that lack of mirth is less sinful than 
excess thereof. Hence the Philosopher says (Ethic, ix, 10): We 
should make few friends for the sake of pleasure, since but little 
sweetness suffices to season life, just as a little salt suffices for our 
meat” (p. 302). 

The quotation may also serve to exemplify the style and spirit of 
the translation, which, as we have had occasion previously to note, is 
done in remarkably clear and idiomatic English. And it might not 
be amiss to add for the benefit of many who, because they have dipped 
more or less into the original, think that they “ have no use” for a 
translation, that they would probably get more practical value from 
this English version than they would absorb were they not only to 
dip but swim in the Latin Summa. This may not be flattering to a 
priest’s mastery of his professional tongue. It is none the less true. 
Those who are accustomed to think in the language of Aquinas are 
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probably in the minority. You derive comparatively little practical, 
forceful knowledge through a language that is not the purveyor of 
the imagery to your habit of thought. The cerebral process of trans- 
ferring the words from a foreign medium to your own is not only a 
waste of time and energy, it is a bedimming, a beclouding of the 
thought itself. So that the translators of the Summa have done a 
service not merely for the laity who are unable to read the original, 
but for all who are not masters of the habit of Latin thinking. The 
latter might well use the translation as a meditation and a spiritual 
reading book as well as a thesaurus of sermon material. 


ST. THOMAS’S POLITICAL DOOTRINE AND DEMOORAOY. By the 
Rev. Edward F. Murphy, M.A., Society of St. Joseph for Colored Mis- 
sions. Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the 
Oatholic University of America in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the Doctorate of Philosophy. Washington, D. 0., 1921. 
Pp. 321. 


More than once attention has been called in these pages to the 
timely and permanent character of the dissertations prepared by the 
candidates for academic honors at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington. While one may not be ready to endorse all the theses de- 
fended, nor all the opinions proposed in every one of these publica- 
tions, nevertheless on the whole the dissertations are valuable contri- 
butions to the literature of the subject whereof they treat. They 
reflect credit as well on the teaching body of the institution under 
whose direction the theses are written as on the authors of the 
treatises themselves. This is emphatically the case with the disser- 
tation at hand. 

No subject of a more vital and timely interest could have been 
selected than the true principles of Democracy, and no source of 
those principles purer or surer could be chosen than the writings of 
St. Thomas. The first part of this statement will not be questioned 
in days when the whole world claims to be trying to make itself safe 
for the Democracy that has not as yet become universal. The second 
part will be recognized as true by students already familiar with the 
mind of Aquinas on society and the State, and by those who 
will familiarize themselves with the teachings abundantly compiled, 
developed, and illustrated in the above dissertation. It is by seeing 
these doctrines thus aggregated and unfolded that the reader comes 
to realize the breadth and the depth of the political wisdom of 
Aquinas, wherein the reflexion and experience of the ancients, Greek 
and Latin, are summed up and suffused with the light reflected from 
the sources of revelation. 
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In order to show that these political teachings have no less valid- 
ity, both in their constructive aspects and in their critical force, for 
estimating modern and recent theories of government, the author 
continually places them in this correlative position. To prove this 
he divides his treatise into eight chapters with the respective head- 
ings: 1. Origin and Nature of Society and the State; 2. Power 
(Authority) ; 3. The People; 4. The Rulers; 5. The Forms of 
Governments; 6. Purpose of the State; 7. Thomistic and American 
Rights and Liberties ; 8. Civil Menaces and Problems. These titles, 
it will be seen, cover a wide field of political and social interest, 
and a cursory survey of the contenes suffices to show that they are 
not mere summaries or generalities, @ priori or vague platitudes. 
They tre replete with the historical discussion of political questions, 
with the concrete issues that perplex the minds of rulers and peoples 
to-day, but which reach no solution because men have lost the knowl- 
edge or the appreciation of the principles laid down by the Angelic 
Doctor, and developed and applied by his subsequent followers. 

Two admirable features call for special praise, the analytic table 
so full and luminous as to render the absence of an index almost 
unnoticeable, and the valuable bibliography. The latter, though 
omitting such weighty authorities as Ausonius, Cathrein, and Tapa- 
relli (a French compendium of the classical Saggio alone is men- 
tioned), Castellein, to say nothing of Wolsey, Gittell, Bosanquet, 
and others, in favor of many much inferior writers, will be found 
helpful to the average student. 

There is an unfortunately long list of typographical errors. 
However, most, though not all, have been listed. 

There has grown up of late a custom among academicians of 
quoting authors like Smith and Jones without their Christian names 
or conventional titles. The practice seems to assign a certain weight 
to relatively unknown individuals. Dr. Murphy has in some cases 
followed the vogue of the aloof fraternity. It is, of course, not 
always easy to decide when to drop Mr. or Dr. or Professor, Thomas 
or Herbert ; but we submit that, while many readers may be able to 
allocate Kant, Carlyle, perhaps Figgis, and eyen Ellwood, the 
majority will not be able to place Macksey or Rahilly or Crahey, 
Carey (pére ou fils?), and others. The matter, of course, belongs 
to the domain of disputable tastes, but those who like to hold on to 
the norma et usus loquendi Uislike to meet with a comparatively ob- 
scure individual introduced as though he were known to everybody, 
antl whom not to know excludes one from the inner circle of the 
“‘ high-browed ”’. 
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LE NATURALISME DEVANT LA SOIENOE. Par Antonin Eymieu, 
5th edition, Paris, Librairie Academique, Perrin et Oie, Libraires- 
Editeurs, 1921. Pp, 376. 


Mention was made in the September number of the Review of 
Pére Eymieu’s notable work Le Gouvernement de Soi-méme, a work 
still in course of completion. The book at hand is the fifth edition 
of a much earlier publication, which first saw the light a decade ago. 
It is introduced here at this late date because it is logically comple- 
mentary to or, from another point of view, anticipatory of a volume 
previously reviewed in these pages (La Part des Croyants dans le 
progrés de la Sciences au XIX siécle). 

Naturalism is a vague and a not easily definable term. Setting 
aside the varying nuances, it is here taken to indicate a system of 
philosophy, a summary of teachings, which claims to find in “nature” 
alone an interpretation of the universe that is diametrically contrary 
to Catholicism. It does not deny (in this it is agnostic) a super- 
natural being; but it finds no scientific necessity for such a being, 
since the world is a closed system containing in itself the source and 
the explanation of its existence, its systematized order, its purpose. 
Explicit naturalism was perhaps more prevalent in the “ terrible 
eighties” than it has been since, though it is still very widespread 
and is likely to continue and indeed to become again the chief ad- 
versary, speculative and practical, of Catholicism, which is Theism 
plus the Christian revelation. The chief support upon which natural- 
ism relies is of course the physical “ sciences”—the latter term in- 
cluding more unproved and unprovable assertions of the pseudo- 
philosophers such as Haeckel, and the troop of sciolists, than can 
be justified by experience or logic. 

Pére Eymieu examines in the light of genuine science the tenets 
of naturalism relative to the origin and nature of man, of instinct 
and life; the nature and origin of the universe, man’s destiny; 
morality, individual and social. There are many books, especially in 
French and other foreign tongues, covering the same ground as this. 
In English we have also a number of similar works, especially those 
of Dr. Dwight, St. George Mivart, Professor Windle, Fr. Gerard, 
the translation of Mgr. Guibert’s Les Origines, and others. Never- 
theless, the many fertile ideas, the luminous illustrations, the keen 
merciless logic, the comprehensive syntheses, the grasp both of phil- 
osophy and of the physical sciences, that stand out as characteristic 
of the present treatment make the book a welcome addition to the 
list. A priest who may be called upon to lecture, especially before a 
mixed audience, upon one or other of the topics indicated, will find 
the book in many ways informative and suggestive, the more so that 
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the substance still retains the lecture form in which it was originally 
delivered to the intellectual élite of Marseilles. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM AND THE SOOIAL OATHOLIO MOVEMENT 
IN FRANOE. A Study in the History of Social Politics. By Parker 
Thomas Moon, Instructor in History in Oolumbia University. New 
York, The Macmillan Oompany. 1921. Pp. xvi—473. 


This book stands by itself in its field. It is unique and a pioneer. 
It has long been needed and wanted. It should receive the warm 
welcome which it richly deserves. Anarchism, Communism, Social- 
ism, Syndicalism, Sovietism—all the unsound and insane schemes of 
reform have had their story told and retold in every tongue. Social 
Catholicism, the only sound and sane, practical and adequate method 
of reconstructing the industrial, social, and political orders has 
found no historian. And yet, as Mr. Moon remarks, the Social 
Catholic movement is a force comparable in magnitude and in power 
to international Socialism or to Syndicalism or to the codperative 
movement. Even before the war it was represented by tens of mil- 
lions; a host of journals, reviews, year-books, economic treatises, 
manuals, and millions of tracts were preaching its doctrines; it had 
apologists in the universities and representatives in the legislature of 
many European and several American states; its propaganda was 
growing by leaps and bounds. It had already taken its place as 
second or third among the great international movements for social 
reform. Since the war, thanks to authoritative indorsements by papal 
encyclicals and thanks to the energetic efforts of its patrons in the 
hierarchy, it has multiplied its adherents and redoubled and inten- 
sified its efforts so that it is becoming more and more not only what 
it was heretofore, a Christian crusade for the liberation of the toil- 
ing masses, but a potent ally of Catholic Christianity itself. Power- 
fully effective outwardly, it is equally perfective inwardly. 

It is the history of this great movement that is told in the present 
volume. The narrative is confined to France; but since the move- 
ment was in no slight degree influenced by kindred organized activ- 
ities in countries adjacent to France, a chapter is devoted to Social 
Catholicism in Germany, Belgium, England, and elsewhere. One 
likes to hope that the hand that has proved its skill in the present 
work will take up and weave into an equally perfect history these 
several auxiliary sketches. The story of the Social Catholic move- 
ment in Germany, in Switzerland, and elsewhere, would no doubt be 
as instructive and inspiring as is the present account of its progress 
in France. 
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The work is specifically historical. It is not an apology; a cham- 
pion, un livre de propagande. With abundant documentary evidence 
in hand the author follows the Catholic Social Movement from its 
early gropings out of the darkness that succeeded to the French and 
the Industrial Revolutions, more than a century ago; along its pro- 
gressive march through conflict with the manifold varieties of Col- 
lectivism and Liberalism ; aided by a deepening consciousness of its 
own ideals and endeavors; and by the sustaining and stimulating 
help of the great Papal Encyclicals. Its aim and programs are 
viewed as they gradually grow into distinctiveness, and its zeal and 
energy become intensified by the various lesser currents that swept 
with it for a while and then diverged to follow at times partly 
parallel, at times opposite, directions; such, for instance, as the 
Action Frangaise, the Sillon, the Young Republic, and so on. 
Wherein it differs from these parallel and partly contrary movements, 
as well as the lines of diversification from the various more or less 
hostile forms of Socialism, Syndicalism, Sovietism, is manifested in 
adequate detail. 

The history is therefore instructive because it surveys the Catholic 
Social Movement’ in its concrete and progressive relations with many 
other mevements tending toward the one ideal of social reformation, 
but from which it widely differs both as to the constitutive elements 
of that ideal and as to the means and methods of attainment. If it 
be asked in what those constitutive factors consist, one gathers from 
the author that they lie under three headings: 1. in social legislation ; 
2. labor organizations ; 3. conservation of individual rights. Under 
the first, Social Catholicism presents a comprehensive and even a 
radical program, which includes social insurance, restriction ef hours, 
minimum wages, etc. The second includes (a) guild organizations 
of industry, trade, agriculture, and professions; to be created and 
promoted by the State; (b) inter-organization and reconciliation of 
capital and labor; (c) functional representation; (d) guild organ- 
ization likewise to be the medium of administration of social legis- 
lation and social insurance. The third wants private property and 
economic liberty to be maintained in so far as compatible with 
moral law and social welfare. It will thus be seen at a glance that, 
while Social Catholicism seeks definite industrial reformation, it does 
not ignore nor make subservient thereto the moral life and destiny 
of the individual. On the contrary, the latter must be normative to 
the former. 

It would carry us beyond all available limits, to indicate even in a 
general way the points on whioh the movement differs from its more 
or less kindred or opposite programs, especially as those differences 

result largely from the varying emphasis laid by this or that pro- 
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gram on one or the other of the features just mentioned. Moreover, 
enough has been said to indicate the character and value of the book. 
Though not ambitious enough to originate the phrase that “no 
library can be complete without this book”, the reviewer really de- 
sires to impress upon his readers the conviction that, if they want to 
know what Catholics have been and are doing in France, they will 
find no better source of information than just this volume. Such 
knowledge, however, though worth while in itself, falls short of its 
pragmatic value if it does not contribute to the better organization of 
Social Catholicism in our own midst. The industrial problems meet- 
ing us are substantially identical with those which our brethren in 
France are confronting so courageously. At the same time we have 
difficulties peculiarly our own. They concern not least the strangers 
within our gates. A well-organized industrial and social movement 
on Catholic lines akin to that which the present volume describes 
would undoubtedly be a help toward solving these and other 
problems. 


ALTAR FLOWERS FROM NEAR AND FAR: Stories, Anecdotes and 
Incidents, with Pious Reflections for Olergy and Laity. By A Priest 
of 8t. Bede Abbey, Peru, Ill. Published by 8t. Bede Abbey, Peru, 
Ill, 1921. Pp. 328. 


Assuredly there is no dearth of sermon books. Each year is dis- 
covering for us a richer field of assistance for the preacher. Sermons 
in full are most welcome to the busy priest whose round of parish 
activities has gradually sapped away the period which had been 
planned for elaboration of the Sunday theme. In the final deter- 
mination, however, a printed discourse retains almost its original 
garb when presented verbally by another. One’s own thoughts are 
either obscured or else do not seem to blend with the completely de- 
veloped treatise of the sermon book. On the other hand, a mere plan 
or outline frequently proves inadequate. A happy mean is required. 
This is found appropriately in books of illustrations and similar 
works, which, while not altering the substance of the sermon itself, 
may enhance it by a colorful tone, an interesting experience, or a 
well-rounded moral reflexion; in short, anything that will aid a 
dogmatic truth or moral resolution to imbed itself more firmly in the 
minds of our auditors. Of such a character is the book titled above. 
It reveals itself a veritable conservatory of flowers—experiences and 
recollections—which may readily arrange themselves with the more 
hardy growths of dogmatic belief into pleasing bouquets, gladly to 
be received and preserved by those seeking instruction. 
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The book is divided into two parts: Altar Flowers in Species— 
comprised under thirty-two headings and “ especially trained to do 
honor to the Most Blessed Sacrament of the Altar”; and Altar 
Flowers in Genus—thirty-six in number, “ gathered more at random 
and selected of a darker hue in order to set off and give variety to 
the offering”. The incidents related are timely and well adapted 
for popular usage. Needless to say, they are not to be utilized with- 
out judicious discrimination. Some which the author has culled from 
other gardens appear slightly distended, while the application of 
others seem to draw unduly on the imagination. Were the book in- 
tended primarily to be a collection of sermon illustrations, an index 
of subjects pertinent thereto, together with cross references to the 
illustrations, would have been desirable. Since, however, these fea- 
tures are entirely lacking, it may be presumed that the author has 
intended his work primarily as pleasing, instructive reading. As 
such it will be thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated, seeing that the 
various narrations, both as to matter and extent, happily adjust them- 
selves to the briefer moments when one desires to gather garlands 
of spiritual as well as wholesomely entertaining literature. 


Literary Chat. 


To the outsider the Catholic Church 
is the most perfectly organized body 
on earth. And as regards the profes- 
sion of faith and communion of wor- 


ship the judgment is true. As re- 
gards our organization for social 
activity it is also true, but not with 
the perfection we could wish. Much 
has still to be done in this direction. 
It is one of the encouraging signs of 
the times that there is everywhere 
stirring the spirit of getting-together 
for works of beneficence and educa- 
tional progress. One of the latest in- 
dications of this tendency emanates 
from the State Office of the Young 
Men’s Section of the C. A. of Illinois 
(Effingham, IIl.). 


The section just mentioned has 
opened a State Office for the purpose 
of supplying information concerning 
activities that have been successfully 
conducted in parishes and to scatter 
this information to all the affliated 
societies throughout the State. To 
effect this a program is issued 


monthly. The first number (July) is 
devoted to planning—i, e. means and 
methods of parish organization. The 
August issue concerns vocations, of- 
fering an explanation thereof and 
suggestions of what and how the par- 
ish properly enlightened and organ- 
ized can do toward furthering voca- 
tions. September provides a very full 
outline of parish recreations. Instead 
of each parish social recreation com- 
mittee spending hours planning for 
parties and socials, they can use 
the summary of a successfully tried 
year’s program of such entertain- 
ments, thus saving themselves much 
worry, trouble and expense, and yet 
be certain of successful “ doings”. 


October is to deal with the Library, 
and the successive numbers with the 
following topics: Character-building, 
Athletics, Church Support, the Press, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, Health Build- 
ing, Dramatics, Volunteer Parish 
Work. It will thus be seen that the 
measures of parish activity have been 


provided for. The programs are 
issued in typewriting and can be had 
for a relatively small sum from the 
State Office. The idea is certainly 
excellent. Obviously it calls for self- 
sacrifice on the part of the managers 
and promoters, and enlightened zeal 
and active interest on the side of the 
rectors of the parishes. Granted all 
this, the movement is bound to ac- 
complish untold good. No doubt, if 
the idea be taken up and fostered by 
the seminaries, as it well might be, 
its success would be greatly assured. 


When a man of singularly intellec- 
tual gifts and attainments sits down 
on his eighty-fifth birthday to give 
the world an account of his religious 
convictions and experiences, the story 
cannot but be worth attending to. 
Mr. Lyman Abbott is, as we all 
know, one of America’s distinguished 
men of letters. He was ordained to 
the Congregationalist ministry in 
1860. He succeeded Henry Ward 
Beecher as rector of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, in 1888. Resigning from 
the pulpit in 1899, his activities have 
since been centered on literary work, 
chiefly in connexion with the Outlook. 
In his recent volume, What Christian- 
ity Means to Me (New York, The 
Macmillan Co.), he tells the story of 
his religious life, a life spent in sin- 
gularly happy, esthetic, intellectual, 
social, and spiritual environment. 
The narrative breathes sincerity. 


As the manifestation of an earnest, 
honest, God-loving soul, it may soothe 
and probably lull to sleep the non- 
Catholic mind. To the Catholic it 
cannot but be disappointing. That so 
many-sided and widely-cultured a man 
as Mr. Abbott could spend a long life 
over his Bible and get so little out of 
it is as strange as it is sad. 

And yet it was inevitable. Like all 
protestants against historic Christian- 
ity—the heir of God’s promise of in- 
fallibility in its divinely-given mis- 
sion— Mr. Abbott selects from the 
Bible what pleases his frame of mind, 
his temperament, his views of what he 
thinks ought to be there. and inter- 
prets the selections accordingly. Thus, 
for instance, he recognizes that Christ 
came to give life, “to develop life, 
enlarge its sphere, increase its activ- 
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ities, ennoble its character” (p. 66). 
Christ’s religion, therefore, “is not a 
restraint, a hindrance, a prohibition 
on life”. Christ issued no commands. 
“He gave no rules for the regulation 
of conduct” (p. 69). No wonder 
Mr. Abbott finds it extraordinary that 
the law of taboo has so predomi- 
nated in the teaching of the Church, 
despite the teaching of the Master. 
Behold some of the ways in which 
the Church, as he sees it, is at vari- 
ance with her Founder: “The Church 
has prohibited dancing; Christ never 
refers to dancing except with implied 
approval. The Church has urged 
fasting and discouraged feasting; 
Christ did not fast (!) and never de- 
clined an invitation to a festivity. 
The Church has frowned upon fic- 
tion; Christ was a past-master in the 
art of story-telling. The Church has 
prohibited thinking (!) ; Christ habit- 
ually provoked men to think, some- 
times by calling on the questioner to 
answer his own question: ‘Who 
thinkest thou was neighbor unto him 
that fell among the thieves?’ — some- 
times by putting questions to his con- 
gregation and inviting their answer: 
‘What think ye of Christ: Whose 
Son is he?’” 


It is hard to be patient with what 
one cannot help calling drivel. That 
the venerable litterateur and accom- 
plished editor of the Outlook could 
have given it expression almost sur- 
passes belief. Having read it, how- 
ever, one wonders less at a statement 
like the following: “The New Testa- 
ment never affirms that Jesus Christ 
is God”! (p. 116). Neither does 
the emeritus rector of Plymouth 
Church make such an affirmation in 
this the final testament of his faith. 
“God is in Christ. Jesus Christ is 
the supreme manifestation history af- 
fords of what God is and what we 
may become” (p. 118). Only he is 
not God. This is what Christ means 
for the distinguished representative of 
Protestant Christianity. 


The articles by the Rev. Richard 
Downey on H. G. Wells’s Outline of 
History which appeared in The Month 
for August, September, and October, 
1920, can now be had in a separate 
revised reprint (pp. 57, Benziger 
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Brothers, N. Y.). The critique of 
Mr. Wells’s extraordinary compila- 
tion is impersonal, objective, calm, 
keen, and based on facts and cogent 
reasoning. Dr Downey gives the 
author due crelit for literary crafts- 
manship, apt presentation of material, 
selective judgment, and the courage 
demanded for so gigantic an under- 
taking. These qualities, however, 
make it all the more regrettable that 
Mr. Wells has allowed his precon- 
‘ceived philosophical and religious no- 
tions to enter so largely into what 
purports to be a record of fact—with 
the result that the Outline is in many 
places badly warped (p. 1). The 
brochure (Some Errors of H. G. 
Wells, A Catholic’s Criticism of the 
* Outline of History’) will serve as 
an antidote or prophylactic for those 
whose mental health may have been 
endangered by Mr. Wells’s insidious 
poison. It may also answer as a sub- 
stitute which the busy man and the 
impecunious will appreciate. 


The first number of the Series of 
Catholic Historical Brochures issued 
by the Central Society (St. Louis, 
Mo.) contains a sketch of the life of 
Blessed Peter Canisius. The name of 
the author, Fr. Francis S. Betten, S.J., 
may be taken as guarantee of the con- 
tent and form of this edifying, in- 
structive, and interesting biography of 
“ Germany’s second Apostle ”, 


Maryknoll at Ten is the title of a 
neatly printed and pictured brochure 
(pp. 31) in which the history of the 
American Seminary for Foreign Mis- 
sions is summed up by Father Wil- 
liam Kress, a priest at Maryknoll. 
The humble beginnings of this cru- 
sade of the cross into Oriental heathen- 
dom which took its rise at Haw- 
thorne, New York, and shortly after- 
ward passed on to Ossining, where 
the base of supplies is now located on 
the Knoll dedicated to Mary, have 
expanded beyond limits to which the 
fondest hopes of its founders could 
hardly have reached. The seedling 
planted by the two founders, the late 
Father Price and the present supe- 
rior, Father Walsh, has grown to 
cover a band of seven missionaries 
already at work in China; a Sister- 
hood and a Brotherhood, and two 
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large communities of collegians and 
seminarians preparing for the foreign 
missions. The preparatory college at 
Clark Summit, Pennsylvania, adapted 
for 160 youths, and the seminary at 
Ossining, with accommodations for 
some 300 students, are in course of 
completion; the college is in part 
occupied. On the Pacific Coast be- 
ginnings have been laid for another 
preparatory institution, and the signs 
are encouraging for other colleges 
elsewhere throughout the country. 
Needless to say, all this and much 
more could have been accomplished 
only at the cost of great sacrifice and 
devotedness. The story of courage 
and labor is well told, not without 
the touch of genial humor, which is 
one of the assets of the American 
missioner. The spread of the booklet 
will go far to foster the high ideal 
for which it was written. 


Apropos of the foregoing item, 
mention may be made of the Catholic 
Mission Literature, the catalogue 
whereof has recently appeared in a 
fourth revised edition. The list of 
books and periodicals pertaining to 
the subject has been considerably en- 
larged. The catalogue is more than 
a book-list. The items are annotated, 
the consultor being thus guided to the 
character and purport of the works 
mentioned(The Mission Press, Techny, 
Illinois). 


Students both of the History of 
Philosophy and of Epistemology will 
find not a little light thrown upon 
their respeetive fields by a rather re- 
cent historico-critical dissertation on 
the Cartesian method of doubt — De 
Dubio Methodico Cartesii (Friburgi, 
Helv., ex typis Consociationis S. Pauli, 
1919). In Latin that is at once 
luminous and elegant the author, 
Father P. Lumbreras, O.P., indicates 
Descartes’ historical position and in- 
vestigates the trend, characteristics 
scope and range of the famous 
method. The criticism is calmly 


philosophical, incisive, but just and 
impersonal. As an adjunct to the 
summary critiques of Descartes found 
in text books, this ampler discussion 
will prove serviceable, the more so 
because of the cognate literature to 
which it refers. 
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The same writer has contributed to 
the Spanish Quarterly issued in Mad- 
rid by the Dominicans, La Ciencia 
Tomista, a paper entitled “ Fray 
Tomas Campanella y la Duda Meto- 
dica del Renacimento”, wherein the 
Cartesian method is set in comparison 
with that which was proposed by the 
learned, though somewhat erratic, 


philosopher, Father Campanella. 


Descartes’ doubt was real; it was 
positive; it was universal, save that 
he excepted, even though at the sacri- 
fice of logic, the truths of faith and 
morality. Campanella’s doubt was 
hypothetical, negative, partial. He 
differed, therefore, radically from 
Descartes. Father Lumbreras’s article 
supplements the Latin dissertation 
mentioned above and also discusses 
the sceptical tendency prevalent gen- 
erally at the Renaissance. 


Although the brochure, Manifesta- 
tions diaboliques contemporaines writ- 
ten by Count Emmanuel de Rougé 
and issued recently by Pierre Téqui 
of Paris, is declared by the author to 
stand simply as a preface to more 
extended essays on modern Satanism, 
it possesses a quite independent in- 
terest of its own. The writer in a 
measure apologizes for entering on a 
field that more properly belongs to 
the clergy. He finds justification, 
however, in the fact that the already 
overburdened priest may welcome 
help from the laity, and that the 
latter have a duty to aid in the propa- 
gation of the truths of faith which 
are being lost or insidiously explained 
away by modern so-called science— 
those truths namely which concern 
the reality of Satan and his actual in- 
terference in human affairs. 


Count Emmanuel declares himself 
to be a disciple of the eminent author- 
ities on those subjects, Dr. Charles 
Hélot, Mgr. Meric, and Comte de 
Mérville. Like his masters, he is 
cautious and critical in assigning the 
mysterious phenomena to their due 
causes. On the other hand, when the 
evidence points to diabolism he is not 
slow to give the devil his due. 


In connexion with Spiritism he 
mentions a case (the evidence for 
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which seems to be wnimpeachable) 
wherein Satan is forced to belie him- 
self. A circle of non-commissioned 
officers in a certain French garrison 
were given to spiritistic practices. On 
one occasion, after a variety of ques- 
tions had been answered by the 
spirits, the subject of religion was 
brought up, and the following pro- - 
posed by the sitters: Is the Christian 
religion good? Answer, No. Is it 
divine? No. Which, then, is the true 
religion—the spiritist? Yes. 


A young sergeant, a fervent and in- 
telligent Catholic who had previously 
refused to have anything to do with 
the séances, was induced to attend the 
one at which the above answers were 
given. Perturbed at first, he sum- 
moned up courage to question the 
spirits himself. Permission being 
given to do so, the following dialogue 
ensued: “In the name of God, 
summon you to tell us the truth. Is 
the Christian religion good?” “Yes.” 
“Ts Jesus Christ, my Master, God?” 
“Yes.” “Is spiritism a false relig- 
ion?” “Yes.” “You have been 
mocking these young men and are 
trying to deceive them?” “ Yes.” 
“You are therefore Satan?” “ Yes.” 
“In the name of God, I command 
you to stop it.” And drawing forth 
a crucifix from his bosom he placed 
it on the table and the latter ceased 
to emit the rappings. The outcome of 
this event was the conversion of the 
young soldiers to the practice of their 
faith. 


The incredulous and the sceptic are 
apt to smile at this dramatic mise en 
scéne. All the same, the facts are 
vouched for by reliable witnesses. 


The pamphlet from which the story 
is here quoted contains a number of 
serious truths and terrifying evi- 
dences for the recent growth of Satan- 
ism, especially in France. It touches 
upon many cases of possession and 
Satanic apparitions. The author 
warns his readers that his studies 
have nothing in common with the 
elucubrations of a Dr. Bataille, @ 
Diana Vaughan, or a Leo Taxil. 


That thoroughly Catholic, efficient 
and progressive organization The 
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LITERARY CHAT. 


Catholic Social Guild issues amongst 
its other up-to-date publications a 
monthly periodical, The Christian 
Democrat. An excellent little review 
(16 pp.) of economic conditions and 
problems, which are discussed in the 
light of sound ethical principles. It 
ought to have a wide circulation— 
which it probably has not—in this 
country, as we have nothing like it 
of our own. It would stimulate in 
our parishes the formation and effec- 
tive activity of Catholic Study Clubs, 
associations which are progressing 
greatly in England and of which the 
Christian Democrat is the official 
organ. 


The August issue of the Christian 
Democrat contains as its leader a 
“Letter to a Capitalist” which, while 
very severe on the addressee and per- 
haps insufficiently discriminating, in- 
veighs against certain evils for which 
individual capitalists and indeed the 
capitalist class as such are respon- 
sible. Profiteering is one of these 
evils whereof the writer mentions 
some typical examples — examples, 
however, which are not confined to 
English capitalism. 


The writer finds the financial state 
of his country almost desperate. The 
country, as he sees it, is on the verge 
of a downfall, indeed already fallen. 
“ Destitution reigns in tens of thou- 
sands of British homes and every 
week the misery and hopelessness 
grows. The government, under pres- 
sure of financial necessity—obligations 
which it is doubtful it can meet—has 
scrapped the poor standard of hous- 
ing and education and wages which it 
had promised. It is even now able 
to redeem pressing debts only by fresh 
borrowings at higher interest rates.” 
The writer adds: “Such is the con- 
dition to which our great country is 
fallen, and it must fall still further, 
perhaps even lower than the starva- 
tion levels of Central Europe, unless 
we reverse our present direction of 
consumption in excess of production, 
imports in excess of exports, and 
debts in excess of means of repay- 
ment. We can only recover ourselves 
if all classes work codperatively and 
unselfishly for a common end” (p. 5). 
We have emphasized the latter condi- 
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tion, as upon it primarily reconstruc- 
tion not only in England, but the 
world over, must depend. Experience 
and Christian ethics as well as Chris- 
tian faith prove this beyond question. 
Will economic agents — capital and 
labor — will statesmen and politicians 
ever adopt it as a working policy? 
The prospect is not hopeful. Any- 
how, efforts such as the Catholic 
Social Guild and the Christian Demo- 
crat are putting forth cannot be 
fruitless. 


From. Madras, India, comes a com- 
pact paper volume (pp. 252) bearing 
the title The Hand of Xavier in the 
Pearl Fishery Coast. It contains “a 
summary of St. Francis Xavier’s mar- 
velous works, letters, and his A. B, C. 
for missionaries in S. India” —com- 
piled by an Indian missionary, Father 
Fernandes (Madras), himself a na- 
tive of the Pearl Fishery Coast. The 
village of Manapad, where the com- 
piler was born, had been the head- 
quarters of St. Francis from which 
many of the letters were dated. All 
of them relate to South India. The 
collection, while designed as a tribute 
of veneration and love from the writer 
to the Apostle of his homeland, is at 
the same time a means of rewealing 
the wretched poverty of the Pearl 
Fishery Coast and consequently of en- 
listing the charity of the outside world 
in its regard. The book is meant, 
therefore, to inform and edify its 
readers while appealing to their hearts 
for assistance. 


The Story of Lourdes, by Rose 
Lynch, (Herder Book Co., St. Louis) 
repeats an oft-told tale. It is none 
the less welcome. For it retells the 
wonder-tale with fresh incidents, re- 
cent and past, and with the always 
variant note of personal experience. 
Fragments of the pre-Apparition his- 
tory of Lourdes, not usually found in 
English books on the subject—though 
they are apt to be in the French—ap- 
pear in the first chapter. The story 
of Bernadette and the Apparitions is 
faithfully and graphically recounted. 
The wonders wrought by Our Lady 
of the Grotto are given a vivid set- 
ting, and the whole narrative is hap- 
pily, not obtrusively, brightened with 
the unique joy that fills the heart, 
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especially the Celtic heart, of one who, 
like the writer, has lived for some 
time.at Lourdes. The pages, more- 
over, are illumined by excellent illus- 
trations. Among the many books de- 
scribing the favored Pyrrenean shrine, 
this the latest deserves a place of dis- 
tinction. It makes a most acceptable 
gift token. 

Reading for the Workers, an unde- 
livered lecture by B. F. Page, S.J. 
(Benziger Brothers), in a pamphlet 
of three score clearly typed pages, is 
one of those helps for clergy and laity 
which one runs no risk of overprais- 
ing. We complain, and justly, that 
our people do not read. This is not 
the place to discuss the why. The fact 
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must be admittel. The remedy? The 
little brochure will help to supply, 
not apply, it. In short paragraphs and 
pointed sentences Father Page tells 
the plain man why he should read, 
what to read and what not to read. 
Moreover, he gives lists that are prac- 
tical; and the works indicated are 
easily attainable (easiest by those who 
have ready access to the publications 
of the Catholic Truth Society and the 
Irish Messenger). Reading for Work- 
ers should be widely spread. Partic- 
ularly should it be placed in the 
hands of men’s societies as a text upon 
which the director will make it an 
agreeable duty to comment (Benziger 
Brothers, New York). 


Books Received. 


SCRIPTURAL, 


St. Pauw’s Epistles TO THE CHURCHES. The New Testament, Vol. III. 
(The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. General Editors: The 
Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., Professor of Holy Scripture, St. Beuno’s College, 


St. Asaph, and the Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J., Editor of The Month.) Long- 


mans, Green & Co., London, New York, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. 1921. 
Pp. Ixiv—258. Price, $2.50 met. 

THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JoHN. By the Rev. E. Sylvester Berry. First edi- 
tion. John W. Winterich, Golumbus, Ohio. 1921. Pp. 229. Price, $1.50 net. 


DER STROPHISCHE AUFBAU DES GESAMTTEXTES DER VIER EVANGELIEN. Eine 
erste Mitteilung von P. W. Schmidt, S.V.D. Administration de I’ “Anthropos ”, 
St. Gabriel, Modling, pres Vienne, Autrich. S. vi—43. Prix, 9 fr. 

Der Prepicer (Ecciestastes). Ubersetzt, eingeleitet und erklart von E. 
Dimmler. M. Gladbach: Volksvereins-Verlag. 1921. S. 74. Preis, gebunden, 
7 M. 20. 

Isaras. Ubersetzt, eingeleitet und erklart von E. Dimmler. M. Gladbach: 
Volksvereins-Verlag Gmbh. 1921. S. 318. Preis, gebunden, 7 M. 20. 

Dre KLeINEN PROPHETEN. Ubersetzt, eingeleitet und erklart von E. Dimm- 
ler. M. Gladbach: Volksvereins-Verlag Gmbh. 1921. S. 331. Preis, gebun- 
den, 7 M. 20. 

THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 

THE Worp or Gop. A Series of Short Meditations on the Sunday Gospels 
published in Rome by “The Society of Saint Jerome for the Diffusion of the 
Gospel”. By Monsignor Francis Borgongini-Duca, Secretary of the Sacred 
Penitentiary Tribunal, Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Propaganda 
University, Spiritual Director of the Vatican Seminary. Translation by the. 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1921. Pp. 211. 
Price, $2.00. 

Dux Sprrituvauts. Auctore V. P. Ludovico de Ponte, S.J. Interprete P.. 
Melchiore Trevinnio, S.J. Tractatus Primus: De familiari modo cum Deo. 
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agendi in Oratione deque in ea inspirationibus. Pp. xxxii—520. Tractatus 
Secundus et Tertius: De Sacra Lectione et Meditatione—De Perfecta Contem- 
platione et Unitione cum Deo. Pp. 654. Tractatus Quartus: De Mortificatione 
excellentioribusque Operibus quae vel sunt Fructus Vitae Contemplativae vel ad 
eam disponunt. Pp. 552. (Bibliotheca Ascetica, XI, XII et XIII. Edita a 
Francisco Brehm, Sacerdote.) Sumptibus et Typis Friderici Pustet, Ratisbonae, 
Romae, Coloniae, Vindobonae, Neo Eboraci et Cincinnati. MCMXXI. Price, 
per volume: cloth, $1.00; leather, $1.50. 


THE PARADISE OF THE Sout. A Treatise on the Virtues suitable for use in 
Mental Prayer. By the Blessed Albert the Great, O.P. Edited by Fr. Ray- 
mund Devas, O.P. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York; Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, London. 1921. Pp. 202. Price, $1.25; $1.35 postpaid. 


L’OrprE MONASTIQUE DES OrIGINES AU XII¢ Par D. Ursmer Bel- 
ligre, de Abbaye de Maredsous. Deuxiéme édition revue et complétée. (Col- 
lection “ Pax”.) I: Les origines.—II: L’apostolat monastique—III: L’ceuvre 
civilisatrice —IV—V : Cluny. VI: Citeaux. P. Lethielleux ou Desclée & Cie., 
Paris. 1921. Pp. 277. Prix, 6 fr. 50. 

De CAsTITATE ET DE Vitis CoNnTRARIIS. Tractatus Doctrinalis et Moralis. 
Arthurus Vermeersch, e S.I., Doctor iuris, iuris canonici et scientiarum politi- 
carum, Theologiae Moralis Professor in Pontificia Universitate Gregoriana. 
Editio altera, auctior et emendatior. Universita Gregoriana, Romae; Charles 
ont Brugis. 1921. Pp. xii—420. Venit 20 lib. in Italia, 20 fr. extra 
Italiam. 


Tue Dominican Lay BrotHer. By the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., 
S.T.M. Bureau of the Holy Name, New York. 1921. Pp. 174. 


THE Fiery SoLrLoguy wiTH Gop of the Reverend Master Gerlac Petersen, of 
Deventer, Canon Regular. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
1921. Pp. xx—146. Price, $1.25 net 


A Crown OF TRIBULATION. Being Meditations on the Seven Sorrows of Our 
Blessed Lady Mary. By Elizabeth Parker. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
1921. Pp. 68. Price, $1.00; $1.10 postpaid. 

A Moruer’s Letters. A Book for Young Women. By Father Alexander, 
O.F.M., author of The Catholic Home, The Way of Youth, A Spiritual Retreat, 
etc. With a Preface by the Archbishop of Liverpool. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. 1921. Pp. 112. Price, $1.00; $1.10 postpaid. 


A Girr From Jesus. The Spirt and Grace of Christian Childhood. Trans- 
lated and adapted from L’Enfance Chrétienne (M. Jean Blanlo) by a Sister of 
Notre Dame. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1921. Pp. 
186. Price, $0.80 net. 


A Weex-Enp Retreat. By Charles Plater, S.J. Sands & Co., London and 
Edinburgh; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1921. Pp. 60. Price, $0.75 net. 


THE SACRAMENT GuILp Book. For the use of the Archconfraternity 
and Guild of the Blessed Sacrament. With a Preface by His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 1921. Pp. xiii—130. Price, $0.65; $0.70 postpaid. 

CoMMENT Jj’AI TUE MON ENFANT, Par Pierre |’Ermite. Illustrations de 
Ludovic Gignoux. Maison de la Bonne Presse, Paris. 1921. Pp. 117. Prix, 
3 fr. 45 franco. 

Divine FaitH, By Cardinal Manning. The Catholic Truth Society of Can- 
ada, Inc., Vancouver, Regina, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal. Pp. 16. 


Ap MajoremM Der GiortaM. An Appeal to the Catholic Laity in Canada to 
Join in the Propagation of the Faith. The Catholic Truth Society of Canada, 
Inc., Toronto, Vancouver, Regina, Winnipeg and Montreal. Pp. 16. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 


INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGIAE NATURALIS, ad usum Scholarum accommodatae. 
Auctore Gulielmo J. Brosnan, S.J., Theologiae Naturalis Professore in Collegio 
Maximo SS. Cordis Jesu Woodstockii in Marylandia. Typographia Loyolaea, 
Chicago. 1921. Pp. x—396. Price, $3.50; $3.70 postpaid. 

APOLOGETICA quam in usum Auditorum suorum concinnavit Joannes T. Lan- 
gan, S.J., Apologeticae in Collegio Maximo Woodstockiensi Professor. Typo- 
graphia Loyolaea, Chicago. 1921. Pp. xii—434. Price, $3.50; $3.75 postpaid. 


Resurtpinc A Lost FaitH. By an American Agnostic. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. 1921. Pp. vii—222. Price, $3.25; $3.35 postpaid. 


Les PaTRONAGES CATHOLIQUES. Par Paul Feron-Vrau. Maison de la Bonne 
Presse, Paris. 1921. Pp. 128. Prix, 2 fr. 30 franco. 


St. THomas’s PotiticaL DocTRINE AND Democracy. By the Rev. Edward F. 
Murphy, M.A., Society of St. Joseph for Colored Missions. Dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic University of America in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Doctorate in Philosophy. Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington, D. C. 1921. Pp. xiv—297. 


ARCHEOLOGY Serres. By Prof. Orazio Marucchi and E, Sylvester Berry. 
Vol. I: The Roman Catacombs. Pp. xv—219. Vol. II: Faith of the Early 
Christians. Pp. vi—176. Vol. III: The First Popes. Pp. v—223. Vol. IV: 
The Early Martyrs. Pp. vi—219. Vol. V: The Ancient Christian Basilicas. 
Pp. vi—164. (Catholic Library.) Catholic Book Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 1921. 


LITURGICAL. 


Cottectio Rerum Liturcicarum. Concinnata a Joseph Wuest, C.SS.R. 
Editio quarta ad Normam Legum Juris Canonici, Recentiorum Decretorum S. 
R. C. et Novi Missalis emendata et ampliata. Bostoniae, Mass.: Typis Con- 
gregationis SS. Redemptoris. 1921. Pp. xlix—371. 


A Practicat Guipe ror Servers aT HicGH MASS AND THE Services or Hoty 
Weex. By Bernard F. Page, S.J., author of A Practical Guide for Servers at 
Low Mass and Benediction. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago. 1921. Pp. 40. Price, $0.35 net. 

HAUPTTEXTE DER GREGORIANISCHEN AUTOREN. Betreffs Rhythmus Kontext 
@riginal und Ubersetzung. Herausgegeben von J. G. Schmidt. L. Schwann, 
Dusseldorf. S. 20. Preis, 2 M. 


Dante’s Mystic Love. A Study of the Vita Nuova, Odes, etc. from the 
Allegorical Standpoint. By Marianne Kavanagh. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. Pp. 122. Price, $1.50. 


HISTORICAL. 


A Lire’s Osration. The Biography of Genevieve Hennet de Goutel. By 
Marthe Alambert. With a Preface by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., and an 
Introduction by the Abbé A. D. Sertillanges, Membre de I’Institut de France. 
Translated from the French by L. M. Leggatt. Benziger Brothers, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 1921. Pp. xxiv—r199. Price, $2.00 net. 

Tue Peopre oF Parestine. An Enlarged Edition of The Peasantry of Pales- 
tine, Life, Manners and Customs of the Village. By Elihu Grant, Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Haverford College. Illustrated. (Bible Lands and 
Peoples—Modern. Being 2 Companion Volume to 7he Orient in Bible Times.) 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and London. 1921. Pp. 271. Price, $2.50 net. 

Drz ANFANGE DES MENSCHLICHEN GEMEINSCHAFTSLEBENS IM SPIEGEL DER 
NEUVERN VOLKERKUNDE. Von Dr. phil. Wilhelm Koppers, S.V.D. M. Glad- 
bach: Volksvereins-Verlag Gmbh. 1921. S. 192. 
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This film has been reviewed 
and approved by Matre’s 
Board of Review 


“The Average Child Is More Influenced 
By the Movie Than By the Church” 


—PROF. ERNEST W. BURGESS 
ATHOLIC Clergy and Catholic Societies need not be 
( | troubled any longer with the difficult search for films 
that are suitable for their use. Matre’s Library of 
Films guarantees pictures passed by their Board of Review 
as correct from a Catholic and moral viewpoint. 
This is the first service of its Those who have used this 
kind to offer a complete’ service for the past several 
series of programs without years report satisfied aud- 
repeating. Something new  iences. Many report finan- 
all the time. Some pro-_ cial success beyond their ex- 
grams are of a religious na- pectations. This service is 
ture, some humorous, some not complicated; you can 
educational, but always _ run regular motion picture 
wholesome and interesting. exhibitions profitably. 
NEW FEATURES ADDED TO OUR LIBRARY 
BOOK FOR ADVANCE PLAY DATES 


IRELAND, A NATION 5Reels THE INN OF THE BLUE 
The life story of Robert : MOON, an intensely in- 
Emmet. teresting story of twin 
JUDITH OF BETHU- sisters 6 Reels 
LIA, with an all star THE STREET OF THE 
cast 5 Reels SEVEN STARS, adapted 
A powerful production from Mary Roberts Rine- 
based on the story as nar- hart’s story 6 
rated in the Book of Judith. THE MAN OF THE 
JOSEPH IN THE LAND HOUR, the screen version 
OF EGYPT 4 Reels of the play by the same 
THE CLOSED ROAD, an name 5 Reels 
amazing story 5 Reels THE WELSH SINGER, 
TWILIGHT, a _ romantic an_ interesting story of 
story of the woods 6 Reels Old Wales 5 Reels 
Now is the time to prepare for your Fall program. We have added 
many new features. Write us and we will tell you how to proceed. 


MATRE’S LIBRARY OF FILMS 
76-78 West Lake Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7640-7641 
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@ Institutions desirous of making a subsiantial saving on the 
better grades of food heve placed their mark of approval on 
Edetweiss Brand Food Producis 


@ The ever increasing number of Institutions» pecifying this brand 
year after y<ar evidence its honest merit, and have made this 
brand the accepted Institutional Standard. Catalog oa request 


John Sexton & Co. 


; 


Importers - Wholesale Grocers - Manufaeturers 


Chicago 


IMMACULATA BRAND—Pure Beeswax Candles 


(Guaranteed 100% Beeswax) 


RITUAL BRAND—Rubrical Mass Candles 
(Guaranteed 60% Beeswax) 


CERITA BRAND—Rubrical Benediction Candles 
(Guaranteed 51% Beeswax) 


Guaranteed-Stamped Beeswax Candles 


We not only guarantee that the Ritual Brand and the Cerite 
Brand hand-cast” Beeswax Candles are made strictly in accord- 
ance with the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
December 14, 1904, and that the Immaculata Brand Hand.cast 
Beeswax Candles are 100% PURE Beeswax 

But 


WE STAMP OUR FIRM NAME, THE BRAND AND THE 
PERCENTAGE OF BEESWAX ON EACH CANDLE 


E. J. Knapp Candle and Wax Co., Inc. 


509 Free St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Owe complete hne of Candles and Sanctuary Supplies is sold by all leading Church Geods Supply Howses 
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Tr “Wire or Iron 2 = 


R Cemeteries, Churches, Res- 

idences, Schools, Parks, Hos- 
pitals, Institutions, etc. Cyclone 
Fence is built in many beautiful 
patterns in wire or iron. Fencing, 
appropriate for any purpose, may 
be selected to harmonize with 


perty surroundings. 
Without obligation to you, our 
engineering department will ren- 
der advisory service on all fencing 
problems. 
When desiied, we erect fencing 
anywhere at nominal charge. 
Let us know your require- @ 


ments. Literature sent free a 5 
on request. 


. 


CYCLONE FI FENCE COMPANY -f@setic 


Waukegan, Illinois 
Branch Factories: Cleveland, Ohio Fort Worth, Texas b ri: 
Chicago Indianapelis!; Detroit Rochester Philadelphia "" New York 
Branches: { Baltimore St.Louis Oakland Portland ‘SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
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About the Lighting 
Your Church 


SPECTACULAR ILLUMINATION AND COMMERCIAL EFFECTS ARE 
OUT OF PLACE IN THE CHURCH 


Why not obtain expert advice based on knowledge of what should be and’the 
experience gained in lighting over 25,000 churches in the past sixty years. 


I. P. FRINK 


INCORPORATED 


24TH STREET AND 10TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. 
55-61 High Street 72 Jefferson Ave. 
CHICAGO, etl PHILAD ILADELPHIA, PA. 
75 W. Jackson Blvd 210-12 No. Broad St. 
CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
813 Superior Ave., N. W. 100-102 Wood St. 


Rig LOUIS, MO. MONTREAL, 
505 No. Third St. 450-452 St. pad. 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. TORONTO ONT. 
Second & Howard 


0 Front St., East. 
SEATTLE WINNIPEG MAN. 


First Ave., South. 385 Portage Ave. 


A HYMN BOOK 


Meeting the Most 
Important Requirements 


The Choir Manual 


Compiled by G. Burton 


Endorsed and approved by church music 
commissions everywhere. 


Containing two Masses, Chant Requiem, 
Vespers, Litanies, Latin Motets and Hymns, 
Hymns in English, Blessing of the Palms, etc. 


Bound in cloth, net. . . . -80 
Organ accompaniment, net. $2.00 


J, FISCHER & BRO. 


The Largest Supply House of 
Catholic Church Music 


Fourth Avenue and Eighth Street New York 


WILLIAM J. FEELEY 


Ecclesiastical Wares 
Gold Silver — Brass 


In the selection of Akar Vessels in gold and 
or Sanctuary Wares in Brass or Bronze [ would 
pleased to advise on this subject. My many ye 
experience in the production of ecclesiastical 
Metal goods and medals is at your service. 

A letter of inquiry will bring you a whole lot of i 
formation that will be of interest. 


William J. Feeley 


Jackson Bidg., 511 Westminster St 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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Stained 
Glass 
Wir dows 


Tike the studio of Dr. Heinrich 
Oidtmann & Company of Lin- 
nich, Germany. 


We are the sole representa- 
tives of Dr. H. Oidtmann & 
Company and upon request 
we will cheerfully submit spe- 
cia] designs and photographs 
without any obligation what- 
soever on your part. 


These wonderful Art Win- 
dows have been installed in 
thousands of Churches in all 
parts of the world. 

We are also manufacturers and importers of 


Catholic Churrh Gonds 


Church Wessels: Chalices, Ciboria, Ostensoria, etc., etc., made of Pure Gold and 
Silver. Finest Enamel and Niello Work. 

Church Regalia: Vestments, Banners and Canopies in Silk Damask, Silk Velvet, 
Silver and Gold Brocade. Genuine Gold and Silver guaranteed ; 
does not tarnish. Finest Embroidery and Workmanship. Antique 

Art. Unexcelled in every respect. 
Altar Albs, Rochettes and Fine Laces. 


Hubert Gotzers, tne. 


Edward J. Koenig Francis F. Al’meyer 
President Vice Pre-ident 
United States Office: 
Art Weavery: Otis Building Ecclesiastical Art Metal Works: 


Crefeld, Germany 10 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois Altena, Germany 


Imported free of duty from. 
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camel Art Glass Company and Mosaic Studios 
NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY 
INNSBRUCK CINCINNATI 


Established 1861 


Appointed 1887 by 
His Holiness Pope Leo XIII: 


Apostolico Istituto 
Premiato dalla Santa Sede 


Memorial Windows and Art Mosaics ; the most perfect artistic execution guaranteed by 
a reputation of over sixty years’ standing. A countless number of works of art in four conti- 
nents bear witness to the importance of this foremost Institute of Ecclesiastical Art. 


Designs and estimates cheerfully submitted ; references gladly given. 
Address 


Tyrolese Art Glass Company 
L. WOSECZEK, Artist, Representative 
436 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


JOE W. McCARTHY 


+ + 


MEMBER AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


+ 


RECENTLY COMMISSIONED TO 
DESIGN AND SUPERVISE 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW 
ARCHDIOCESAN SEMINARY 
FOR HIS GRACE 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO 


+ + + 
THE PATRONAGE OF THE CLERGY 
IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 


Over 300 substantial Designs 
Iron Fence Arches — Gates 
Lawn Setiees and Vases 
for 
Cemetery, Church, Hospital, School, Residence Property 


Send for Catalogue 139 N. CLAR K STR E ET 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Incorporated 
920 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, td CH ICAGO, ILL. 


World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 


STANDARD 

OF THE WORLD 
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Stations 


of the Cross 
and 
Panel Work 
in 
Communion Marble 
Railings or 
Venetian 
Baptismal Florentine 
and 
Holy Water 
Fonts 


Pedestals 


Statues 


Groups 


Bas-reliefs 


High Reliefs 


Portrait | 


Busts 


or 


Panels 


A Special Model of St. Francis of Assisi recently) executed by us for the Franciscan Fathers,St. Joseph’s Church, Winsted, Conn. 


THE McBRIDE STUDIOS, Inc. 
Pietrasanta, Carrara, Italy 


American Office : 41 Park Row (opposite Cit) Hall) New York City 
Designers - Sculptors - Modelers - Carbers and Cutters of 
Artistic Marble Work in Genuine Carrara Marble and Semi-precious Stones 


wins § Specialists 
| 
lhio | 4. | work in. 
| 7 Seta. Silver 
| 
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with 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


320 TROY, N. Y 


New York City 


Chalices, Ciboria, Oil Stocks, and Pyxes 


Exclusive in design, superior workmanship and best materials. 


We will submit estimates 


for your special orders, either in solid gold or sterling silver, and heavy gold plated. Your 


patronage solicited. 


LOUIS J. MEYER, Incorporated 


804-806 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


** Quality and Service Our Motto ’’ 
Authorized to handle the Sacred Vessels for Re-gilding and Repairing 


B. Murphy Co. 


: TBE 


ALL SOULS’ PICTURE 
6 subjects, 75c. per 100 
(Used with All Souls’ Envelopes and Slips) 
14 BARCLAY ST. 
NEW YORK 


Rochester Novelty Works | 


Manufacturers of 
Church Specialties 


Card Frames 
Envelope Holders 
Book Holders 
Steel Poor Boxes 
Fire Proof Censer Cabinets 
Folding Confessionals 
Folding Catafalques, etc. 


| 


Prices on request 


No. 5 Lundys Lane 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Annunciation Panel (Copyright 1920) 


HE SCULPTOR owes a great debt to the Catholic Church; yet 
he has made some return, for in eVery encouragement extended 
to him he has found the inspiration that made possible those 

marvels of his ert that have done so much toward bringing to the wor- 
shiper a keener and more intimate appreciation of the glories of his Faith. 
Thus Art and Religion have become inseparably entwined in the most 
perfect communion the ages have witnessed—and one that will unques- 
tionably endure forever. 

So completely has this harmony been established that to think of one is 
almost to think of the other. Ps 

And when one thinks of Ecclesiastical Sculpture it is quite natural to 
think of BERNARDINI’S. 


Bernardini Statuary Company 
Ecclesiastical Sculptors and Designers 
Statuary :: Stations of the Cross: : Altars 

Studios: 28 Barclay Street | New York City 
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Standard for Forty-five Years 
“One Room into Many, 
Many into One” 
NECESSARY 
SIMPLE 


DURABLE 
38,000 Churches and Public Institu- 


tions commend them. Wherever @ 
used, forever indispensable. 


Write for illustrated booklets 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION Row i 
8 West 40th St., New York Offices in the principal cities 


BERNHARD FERRING 
ALTARS AND CHURCH FURNITURE 
IN MARBLE ANC WOOD 
1900 NORTH KEDVALE AVENUE 
CHICAOO, ILL. 


KINETIC 
ORGAN BLOWERS 


. Are supplying wind for 
the organs in 169 Cath- 
olic Churches in New 
York City and Brooklyn, 
and 46 in the City of 


Philadelphia, a total of Van Duzen Bells 


215 in the Catholic . 
churches of these two Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


cities. For over 80 years our bells and chimes 
have given complete satisfaction in cathe- 


A Wonderful drals all over the country. They are 
Record famous for their full, rich tones, volume 
and durability. 


testifying to the superiority of the Only the best bell metal—selected copper 
Kinetic over all other Organ Blowers. and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 


is guaranteed. 
Inquire of Kinetic Users 


Send for catalogue 


The E. W. Van. Duzen Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Buptape Bell Pountey 
New York City a 428-434 East Second Street 


41 Park Row 15 Exchange St. 


Kinetic Engineering Co. 
6066 Baltimore Ave. 


WIESONZEOLDING PARTITIONS | 
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Unification of Catechetical Teaching 


Revised in Accordance 
with the 


CODE 1918 
CHRISTIAN 


SERIES OF 


CATECHISMS 


It is the Only Complete Uniform Course of Christian Doctrine by Grades, 
from Kindergarten to Seminary 


This series introduced in your Day and Sunday School will meet the great demand of the times, being 
widely recognized now as unique in respect to precision and comprehensiveness. 


For further information, address the publisher. 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher, 


Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co., 309 North 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Western and Southern Agents 
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Fund Society of: Philadelphia 


Deposits, 23 Million Dollars - Number of Depositors, 20,000 
Interest 3.65 % per annum. We solicit the care of your savings. Accounts opened.by mail 


| 

a: 

The Beneficial Saving 

: 1200 CHESTNUT STREET 4 


Free Trial to Priests 


We will send to any priest a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator with all supplies furnished, as illustrated 
above, including the ink, stencil paper and everything you will need to produce 24 different jobs. 


Church Advertising 
20c Per Week 


The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator will print 
form letters with the clean-cut appearance of 
neatly typed originals. It will print illustrated 
folders, notices, statenients, invitations, menus 
—anything that can be typewritten, hand-written, 
drawn or ruled—at the rate of 50 to 75 copies 
per minute and at a cost of only about 20 cents 
per thousand. 

With the aid of a Rotospeed you will be able to 
get more co-operation from your people in all 
departments of church work, helping to solve the 
problem of finance for the church and allied 
institutions. 


Coupon 


ROTOSPEED 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


is used Ly piicsis iu all paris of the country. We will 
gladly send you samples of some of the work used by 
other Catholic churches and show you how you, too, 
can use the Rotospeed to your profit and advantage. 


Mail Now 


Mail the coupon. Let us send you full details of 
our free trial offer and show you how you can test the 
Rotospeed in your own work, as if you owned it, 
without obligation or cost. Sign and mail the coupon 
now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
590 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


FREE TRIAL 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
590 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, details of your free trial 
offer, descriptive booklet and samples of Rotospeed work used 
by other Catholic institutions. 


Name 
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Founded 1855 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Candles of Undoubted Quality 
For All Purposes 


Tabernacle Vigil Lights — 
The Ideal Article for the Sanctuary Lamp 


BRANCHES : 
New York Chicago | Bosten St. Louis Montreal Mexico City 


PEW DIRECTORY 


Shows the Names of all Pew Renters 


Should be placed in every Church. Is 


a convenience to visitors, and an incen- 


tive to members to become Pew holders. 


Made to order, according to the layout 
of the Pews in Church wherein they are 


to be used. Frames made to match any 


interior trim. 


Upon receipt of arrangement and numbering of Pews, we will submit sketch and price 


UNIVERSAL, REGISTER CO. 


Established 1903 
226-232 West Ontario St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Ratisbon Edition Now Ready 


The New Missale Romanum 


The Pustet Missals (10x14 and 9x12 inches) destined for use at the 
Altar, have kept, nay even improved, the traditional character of the 
liturgical publications of our firm, and are, in very many respects, super- 
ior to the latest typical Vatican edition regarding type, a more suitable 
arrangement and especially a greater convenience for the Celebrant. 


A pamphlet entitled “‘ Extraordinary Advantages of the New Ratis- 
bon Missal” will be cheerfully sent gratis upon request. 


Small Folio Edition measuring 10x14 inches 


Price List of Bindings 


Black Sheepskin with red edges. . $24.00 
Red or Black Sheepskin with gold edges. ‘ ‘ . 25.00 
Red or Black genuine Turkey Morocco with gold edges . 30.00 


Prices of better bindings on application 


Large Quarto Edition measuring 9x12 inches 


Price List of Bindings 
Black Sheepskin with red edges. . $19.00 
Red or Black Sheepskin with gold edges . , ; - 20.00 
Red or Black genuine Turkey Morocco with gold edges . 25.00 


Prices of better bindings on application 


Our supply of Missals is arriving in small: installments and only 

those placing’ ‘their orders at once can be assured a'copy within a reason- 

ble time. The Missals are forwarded strictly in turn as orders therefor 
e received. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., Inc. 


52 Barclay Street 436 Main Street 
New York City Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Josephinum Church Furniture Co, 


Exclusive Designers and Builders of 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Altars, Pews, Pulpits, Confessionals, Etc. 

a | Write for Designs and Pew Catalog 

= ) Office and Studio - - COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Skillful Workmanship and Fair Dealing always 
uphold a Good Reputation 


MY work in gold-plating and refinishing sacred vessels 
LOOKS and WEARS BETTER than when new 


My Prices are most reasonable 


A. WERNER, THE SILVERSMITH 
Werner Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 


These Boxes are so constructed that the money cannot be removed without destroying the box 
Samples and Prices of the various styles sent on request 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 


Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 
27 North Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
Philadelphia 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY 
CHIMES | & OTHER 


BELLS 
MENEELY CO. 


WATERVLIET, N. Y. (West Troy) 


| Cradle Bank 
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Church Decoration is our Specialty 


For fifteen years we have served the Catholic Clergy, and our patrons will 
gladly testify to our ability as high-class Church Decorators, and to eur integ- 
rity and honesty. 


Y Our Mr. Hercz spent many years in Rome and other European cities, and 
DR brought to this country his experience in Painting and Church Architecture. 


We will gladly furnish sketches and estimates to any Catholic Priest who 
contemplates improvements in his Church. We do, and have done work in 
a all parts of the United States and Canada. 


O. | Arthur Hercz Studios 


Troy) 756 Waveland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Have You a Film Library ? 


You can have immediate shipment or 
hundreds of single-reel subjects 


A splendid motion-picture film library for 
you at minimum cost 
History Industrials 
Geography Agriculture 
Science Scenics 


Perfect condition guaranteed 
$15 per subject 


Write for catalogue and full particulars 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
202 South State St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


We Have Many Films 
Fdited for Showings 


IN 


Catholic Auditoriums 


FOR BOTH 


Juvenile and Adult Audiences 


Get our big list—It’s free 


The New ErajFilms 


21 E. 7th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Branches at 
Des Moines 


St. Louis Minneapolis 


The Cathedral Library Association 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


24-26 East 21st Street, New York 


Liturgical Manuals in Latin and English 
Order for the Laying of a Cormer-Stone - - 25¢. 
Blessing of a Bell - - - - - - = = 20c. 
Order for the Consecration of an Altar - - 60c. 
Order for the Dedication or Consecration of aChurch 65c. 
Essentials ef the Five Scapulars - - - - 25c. 
Rite of Ordination - - - - - - = - 


The English translations will allow the laity to 
follow the ceremonies with greater interest and instruc- 
tion and at the same time serve as an introductory to 
many of the most beautiful portions of the Church’s 
liturgy. 


Dante and Catholic Philosophy in the 13th Century 
By FREDERIC OZANAM 


Price $1.50 | 


“ One of the most judicious commentators of the greatest of 
the Italian poets.” —J. Carpinat Gippons. 


McSHANE 


McSHANE'! 
BELL FOUNDRY{CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


BELLS 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
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Saint Agues’ Rectory 
Greenport, New York 


May 31ST, 1921. 
THE MARBLELOID COMPANY 
New York CIty 
GENTLEMEN: 

The enclosed represents the amount 
due you for the splendid work done in 
St. Agnes’ Church. It is a pleasure to 
tell you that everything is satisfactory 
and the workmen you sent here are 
worthy of recommendation. 

Wishing you success in 
the future, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
(S) F. P. CONNELLY. 


Everyone 


Recommends 


ARBLELOID 


The Universal Flooring 


all purposes where long-wearing qualities, 

of appearance are paramount considerations. 
sanitary, being absolutely waterproof, and it is 
pof-——and can’t dust, rot or splinter. 


Marbleloid has been installed in hundreds 
of Catholic Churches and Institutions. 
The most economical flooring that can be 
laid. Write for booklet. Investigate. 


#t Us Solve Your Flooring Problems 


HE MARBLELOID COMPANY 


461 Eighth Avenue at 34th Street‘ 


NEW YORK CITY 


Detroit Washington Cleveland Norfolk 
elphia Boston Knoxville Minneapolis 
Cincinnati Montreal 


Chureb of the Blessed Snc 
rament, New York (Gustave 
E. Steinbach, Architect), 
and installation of Model 
A, G&G Telescopic Hoist. 


The Beautiful New Church 


Of the Blessed Sacrament 
Uses a G&G Hoist for Ash Removal 


7 HE beautiful Church of the Blessed Sacrament, 


Tist & Broadway, New York, which was re- 
cently dedicated, represents the very last word in 
modern church architecture. Its lighting, ventila- 
tien and heating systems were given special con- 
sideration to the end that its interior might be as 
comfortable as it is beautiful. 


It was only fitting that in designing its most mod- 
ern heating plant, a G&G Telescopic Hoist was 
specified te take care of the ash removal. This 
Hoist enables one or two mento handle this nec- 
essary work far quicker, quieter and better 
than as many as six men could possibly handle it 
under ordinary metheds. 


Investigate the time- and money- 
saving G&G Hoist! Tell us height 
of your lift ; quantity ef ashes to be 
removed at ene time and whether 
cans are to hoisted to sidewalk 
or high enough to dump directly 
into*wag side of Hoistway. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


531 West Broadway, New York 
Makers of 


Telescopic Hoist 


th Automatic 
Device 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


The Tiffin Manufacturing Co. 
L. B. 425 Tiffin, Ohio 


Incorporated 1874 


ALTARS, PEWS, PULPITS, 
VESTMENT CASES, ALTAR- 
RAILINGS, CONFESSIONALS, 

SANCTUARY BENCHES, ETC. 


Write for Designs and Prices 


Always mention Style of Architecture 


That Rare Excellence of Quality 


So essential to works of art and so insistently de- 

manded by discriminating buyers of ecclesiastical 

productions, is eVer present in the art creations of 
Daprato Studios. 


Altars, Railings 
Statues, Stations 


Stained Glass Windows 


Executed in accordance with the highest standards 
of art. Send for proof. 


DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


_ Pontifical Institute of Christian Art 


766-770 W. Adams St. 51 Barclay St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GRADE SCHOOL, CRESTON, IOWA 
Wm. Gordon, Arch., Des Moines, la. 
R. C. Wilbee & Son, Contr., Creston, Ia. 


Sherman Street School, 
Jonson & Ford, Arch., Jamestown 
Chatfield & Sharp, Contrs. 


GRADE SCHOOL, REXBURG, IDAHO 


A. Sundberg, Arch., Rexburg, Idaho, 
H. Nelson, Contr., "Rexburg, Idaho 


“LIVE OUTDOGRS-INDOORS” 


(tRave W MARK) 


Your Idea of a 


Perfect Ventilating System 


Realized 


Tf some one asked you how you would ventilate 


a room, what would you do ? 


Open a window! The most natural 
thing in the world to do 


That’s exactly what the Univent System brings to every 
class room—the open window, without a possibility of a 
cold, disagreeable draft. 


With the Univent System each room is ventilated and 
heated individually. You! don’t have to ventilate the 
whole building when only a part of the rooms are occu- 
pied. This effects a big saving in fuel and power bills. 


No cumbersome ducts are used with the Univent Sys- 
tem, which means a big saving in valuable space and 
building construction. Just the thing for old buildings 
as well as new. 


For complete Catalog and information regarding this 
ideal ventilating system, whether for a School, Acad- 
emy, Convent or Hospital, write Moline Heat, Moline, 
Illinois. Department E. 


‘Moline _ Illinois 
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Firms With Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels to Repair Them 


BALTIMORE: 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Park Avenue and Clay Street. 


BOSTON: 


BIGELOW KENNARD & CO., 511 Washington Street. 

HENRY A. DOLAN CO., INC., 76 Summer Street. 

THOS. J. FLYNN & CO., 62-64 Essex Street. 

MATTHEW F. SHEEHAN COMPANY, 17 and 19 Beach Street. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washington Street. 


CHICAGO: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 205-207 W. Washington Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
JOHN P. DALEIDEN CO., 1530-32 Sedgwick Street. 
ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS CO., Milwaukee Ave. 

D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 27 N. Franklin Street. 

MATRE AND COMPANY, 76 W. Lake Street. 

SPAULDING & CO., Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street. 


CINCINNATI: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 343 Main Street. : 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


FR. PUSTET CO., 436 Main Street. 


CLEVELAND: 


THE R. A. KOCH CO., 1139 Superior Ave. 
NORTHERN OHIO PLATING WORKS, 1501 Columbus Road. 


DENVER: 


JAMES CLARKE CHURCH GOODS HOUSE, 1645 California St. 


MILWAUKEE: 


DIEDERICH-SCHAEFER CO., 413 Broadway. 
A. WERNER, 649 E. Water Street. 


NEW YORK: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay Street. 

(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
BLASE BENZIGER & CO., INCORPORATED, 98-100 Park Place. 
THE FEELEY CoO., ro E. soth Street. 

THE GORHAM COMPANY, sth Avenue and 36th Street. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay Street. 

FR. PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay Street. 


OMAHA: 


KOLEY AND SON, 1615 Howard Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


H. L. KILNER & CO., 1630 Chestnut Street. 

J. J. McDERMOTT & CO., Room 818, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
LOUIS J. MEYER, INCORPORATED, 804 Walnut St. 
JOSEPH J. O'LOUGHLIN, 141 N. oth Street. 

F. C. PEQUIGNOT, 1331 Walnut Street. 

A. A. SHAW, 5813 Windsor Place. 

HERMAN J. WOLF, 600 W. Lehigh Avenue. 

WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 133 Master Street. 


PITTSBURGH: 


E. J. LETZKUS, 2002 Jenkins Arcade. 


PROVIDENCE: 


W. J. FEELEY CO., 169 S. Angell Street. 
WILLIAM J. FEELEY, 511 Westminster Street. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Elmwood. 


ST. LOUIS: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 17 South Broadway. 
MUELLER PLATING CO., 920 Pine St., Imperial Bldg. 


ST. PAUL: 


E. M. LOHMANN CO.. 385 St. Peter St. 


STEVENS POINT: 


STEVEN WALTER COMPANY, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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Catechism in Lantern Slides 
Also 


Mass, Bible and Church History 
American History, Geography 
and Lives of Many Saints in Life Models 


Our accurately arranged slide sets are used and recommended by 
over 1000 parochial schools. By means of visual demonstration the 
daily lesson will leave a permanent impression. Our stereopticon attaches 
instantly to any electric socket and may be used either for daylight, class- 
room work, or large hall projection. 


Use this Modern Means of Education 


Vizualization is recognized by the world’s foremost educators. 
Every child will be an enthusiastic student. Our slides are producing 
astounding results wherever used. Put this equipment in your school. 


Our easy payment plan makes it possible for every Catholic organi- 
zation to give their children the many advantages that this project 
affords. 


Send for Free Catalogues Today 


Devereaux View Company 


The Largest Producers of Religious Slides in the World 


643 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Rev. Francis J. Spellman 
THE WorbD OF GoD. $2.00 


Translated from the Italian of Msgr. F. Bor- 
gongini-Duca, Secretary of Extraordinary Affairs 
to the Vatican. 

‘Short meditations on the Gospel read in the 
Mass for each Sunday in the year. Shouid be ; 
read every Sunday by every member of the house- if 
hold.’’—Boston Pilot. Many a suggestion for wy 


parish sermons. an i emo rial 
Rev. Francis P. Le Buffe | 
THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. $1.25 
Communicates to his readers something of the ay f &' Wind nms 


intensity of his own appreciation of this poem’s 
faith-invigorating consciousness of God. 


Rev. Roderick MacEachen Send sizes and shapes 
THE TEACHING OF RELIGION. $1.20 of your mindows 


A practical workable method embodying sound 
pedagogical principles for the use of every priest and me will subunit 
and teacher instructing Catholic children to-day. See poner | Designs and Photos 


Rev. Joseph A. Dunney 
THE PARISH SCHOOL. $2.00 Jacoby Art Glass Co. 


Offers a wealth of Information of great value to 2700 St. Bineent Aue. Dept. 9 
all priests and teachers on the aims, procedure and a 
problems of the parochial school. St. Louis, Mia. 


Rev. Prof. William J. Kerby 


THE SOCIAL MISSION OF CHARITY, $2.25 


The aims of relief work in accord with the cor- ‘ éé 99 
rect principles of Christian Charity and in the ie r a 0 
social back-ground of poverty. Issued in the " daed to be‘the 
Social Action Series of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council. a si tensively used organ blower 
In same series: THE CHURCH AND LABOR. aprocmna in existence. any thou- 
_By Rev. John A. Ryan and Rev. Joseph Huss- [AES sands of the finest and best 


lein, S. J. $3.00. organs in Catholic churches 
are cperated by 


Rev. Owen A. Hill, S.J. | ‘¢ORGOBLOS” 
PsYCHOLOGY AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. $3.50 PANAMA PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 
‘* A drill book from one who for years has had SANT 
to train young men in the fundamentals of a oe ie 
sound philosophy.’’—America. 


Also, ETHICS : GENERAL AND SPECIAL. $3.00 


Rev. John A. Ryan 
SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. $2.25 


‘*Immensely valuable for its straightforward, 
temperate and authoritative dealing with such 
subjects as the wage system, women in industry, 
social insurance, labor unions, state intervention, 
private property.’’—Zhe Signet. LIBERAL ARTS 


Spencer Turbine Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY aeons 


Jamestown and Panama E 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City, N. Y. ; Over 12,000 in use 
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Do Your CHRISTMAS 
Shopping Early 


No. 641. Height 22 inches 


new design brought out to meet the demand for a 
l constructed and reasonably priced Ostensorium. 


your dealer to show you one. You will be pleased 
ith its appearance and price. 


e Com Wright Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
— 127-135 Master St. Philadelphia 


rards at 


—OLD KENTUCKY — 


Direct From Our Farms to You 


The Cream of the finest crops Kentucky's bountiful soil 
can produce—tipe, rich leaves—smooth and mellow—with that 
rare old-fashioned flavor and fragrance that only the proper 

“aging” can produce. We bank on it you have never tasted ed & 
finer flavored, 


more satisfying 


tobacco in all 
your life. 


Ripe, Rich, Old- ‘Fashion Leaf 


Our Famous Old Kentucky Homespun is no more like manufactured tobacco 
than day is like nicht—guaranteed free from chemicals and all other adulterations 
that conceal imperfections, deiude the sense of taste and undermine the health. 

Grown and matured in Kentucky's finest 80 oil, cut at the proper time. carefully 
selected, aged, mellowed, cured and “sweat y the same method cur P nee 
fathers used in preparin; tobacco for their own — 
leaves it— to 


or mouth— sothing 
ire your taste. Sent ow asthe moonlight—fragrant as the rose. Like ola 
wine from the cellar its rich fragrance permeates the air. | ome ey of tobacco 
lovers the world over swear by its inimitable smoking and chewing qualities. 

“For sixteen years I have used almost every brand on the market but yours 
is the best I ever tasted.” ~Swires, St. Marys, Penn. 

* Tobacco satisfactory is every way. I now realize how foolish I have been— 
paying exorbitant prices of the middlemen instead of buying direct from the 
association.”"—C.J. Retzlaff, Montesano, Wash. 

y men, your tobacco is the best I have had since 1856 when Abraham Lincoln 
I Sunny South. Tell all the old soldiers about it.”— 
John F Stout, Libby 

REDUCE YOUR. 75% We are growers of tobacco and sell 

none but our own crops—our co-op- 
TOBACCO BILL O erati erative plan "climinates all 
revenue tax—all middlemen—you 
thereby saving 75% of 
Quality and lots of it. 


MONEY SAVING PRICES 


(We 
Shipping 
5 pounds will make 55 
eacks of smoking, or 65 howe 
or smoking twisi:. 
order we send illus. 
trated instructions showing how 
to make granuleted smoking, 
old-fasbion chewing ond emok- 
ing twists, cigars, 


Send No 


Pay only when tobacco arrives 


just 


your wil 
promptly without quibble or 
question. 

Sign and mail the coupon tc 
and enjoy the tobacco treat 
your life. 


TOBACCO GROWERS ASS'N oF KENTUCKY, 


Warehouse field, Kentuck 
ds of Kentucky by parcel host 
will P the on arrival. If not catlafied 
DAY 'T I will return the tobacco and you will refund my money. 
Name... 
Enter below pounde, grade wanted: 
SMOKING: —medium —strong 
CHEWING: —medium —strong 
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Investigate 


the plan on which we are offering this machine 
before you spend money for any other. We | | 
can give this machine to almost any church or 
school on a plan that does not call for the ex- 


penditure of a single cent. We have placed 


these machines all over the country, and we 
ACME NO. 11 don’t know of one that isn’t giving satisfaction. 
A machine selected after investigation as one 


which we can recommend and vantee as invi 
the very best for the average school hall. Correspondence invited, 


THE McVICKER FIREPROOF CURTAIN CO. 
STAGE SCENERY 


5312 Winthrop Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gothic Vestments 


Of Rich, Soft Materials 
That hang gracefully in folds 


The Gothic Chasuble here illustrated is our No. 
939, made of all Silk Material, in either Plain Silk 


or Brocade. Beautiful changeable «Silk lining 

and embroidery in Silk. Bee 
fe 

Chasuble, $96.00 Cope, $109.00 ~~ 

Dalmatics, $139.00 Velum, $40.00 from 

thern 

Start 

We make up our own line of Theii 

Vestments, Surplices, Altar Boys’ Cassocks, _ 


Clergymen’s Shirts, etc. 


Diederich-Schaefer Co. 
413-415 Broadway Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Church Goods Statuary Religious Articles Books 
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Rubrico 


EIGHT- DAY 
Guaranteed Sanctuary Oil 


100 % Pure Vegetable Oil 


= t= SANCT = The perfect Sanctuary Oil, guaranteed to burn with any size 4 
or 8-day taper or 24-hour floating night light. 3 


There’s a Reason. No Mineral Oil 


: = : Order a container from your dealer and note the difference. : 
ed : = 3 You run no risk, as RUBRICO OIL is guaranteed by him. q 
= RUBRICO OIL costs no more than the-cheap mineral oil mix- q i 
a ture offered as Sanctuary Oil. ‘ >< ’ 
we eS 2 RUBRICO TAPER HOLDER is constructed thruout of = 
a metal to hold any size taper soety. and one is furnished 
on TRADE MARK free with initial order of RUBRICO SANCTUARY OIL. RUBRICO 
’ Ask your dealer. TAPER HOLDER 


For sale by all Church Goods Houses. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct 
and mention dealer's name. 


Trial order sent on approval, all charges prepaid 


Monarch Oil & Chemical Company 
| Philadelphia, Penna. 


- - 240 North Second St. 


Refining Division - 


/ Better Votive Candles at Lower Prices 


New Reduced Prices 
Single Gress- - - - - $2.50 


Viewed from every possible 
angle our Votive Candles are 


of a dsstinctly higher quality 
than the ordinary Votive light Twenty-four Gross - - - 2.45 
No. —yet they cost from 30 to 50 Forty-eight Gross - - - 2.35 
Silk per cent. less. One hundred and two gress 2.25 
: They are odorless, non-com- 
— bustible and smokeless; they Compare these prices with those 


do not smudgethe glass. Per- 
fectly safe in every way. They 
give a splendid light and burn 
from nine to ten hours. Fur- 
thermore they burn even/y from 
Start to finish. 


Their prices (which we have 
recently reduced) speak for 
themselves. 


10 East 50th Street 


of ordinary vigil lights; then 
try the candles and compare 


_ their quality : you will be con- 


vinced that you can't get better 
candles at amy price, nor Jay 
less for amy candle. 


Your order will receive our 
prompt attention. 
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Church Bazaars, Festivals, Etc. 


Church Institutions have been buying our goods with perfect satisfaction for 
Over 30 years. 


This is because we carry a large selection of merchandise especially suitable 
for such purposes at unusually low prices. 


Our Goods Assure Profits Because They Are Useful, 
Attractive and Appealing 


Novelties and Souvenirs, Rare and Unique 
Wheels of Fortune, Games, Etc. 


This large Catalogue free to clergymen and buying committees. 
Ask for 94L 


See our advertisement in the Official Catholic Directory, page 42. 


! N. SHURE CO. 


Wholesale Notions, Variety Merchandise 
Chicago 


ae “You Can See It In Your Mind” 


says the speaker. But verbal descriptions are variously interpreted by different minds. 
Help visualize you escriptions uniformly and more interestingly with 
pictures projected on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


be projected by the Balopticon ; photographs, post cards, colored illustrations, maps, etc., as well 
Any perfect and safe illumination, and the Balopticon is free from operating troubles, 


ag Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
516 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


" NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Mak Phetegraphic Lenses, Microscopes, Prajection Apparatus ( Baloptswons) 
Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun Sights, Search light 
Projectors, and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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HONEST WEIGHT HONEST QUALITY 
CANDLES 
FULL WEIGHT 
able | The name MACK, MILLER for 23 years has meant honest quality as well 


as honest weight in altar and church candles. We are the original manufac- 
turers of candles in 16-oz. sets of warranted full weight and quality. It costs 
more to produce to such exacting standards. Our prices, however, are no 
higher than for the lighter-weight sets of other manufacturers. 


Superior Quality Lights 
es. Candles of Every Description 


42. MACK, MILLER CANDLE CO. 
Full Weight Candle Mfrs. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established 23 years 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Looks Better—Lasts Longer 


Neat, attractive appearance, careful finish and inbuilt 
quality that endures many years of hard knocks are 
characteristic of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. 
Maintenance of a consistently higher standard of excel- 
lence has made Kewaunee the world's largest manufac- 
turers of laboratory furniture. Our big, cloth-bound 


i j , Instructor’s .Desk No. 1401. Suited to 
catalog tells an interesting story. the Physics or Chemistry Laboratory of the Lec- 
ture Room. Especially designed for smaller 
schools, 


, etc., as well 
‘ou 


If interested in Laboratory Equipment for the teaching 
of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, 
Domestic Science or Art, Manual Training or the Kindergarten, let us send you a copy. 
Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


New York Office : d fg. 107 Lincoln Street 
LABORATORY « FURNITURE EX? 


70 Fifth Avenue —_ Kewaunee, Wis. 


Branch Offices: 


Potecue Minneapelis Kansas City Atlanta Alexandria, La. Columbus Houston 
Little Rock Denver Spokane Oklahoma City Jackson, Miss. Phoenix Toronto,Can. Los Angeles 
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Rubrical Sanctuary Oil 


100 Pure 100 Pure 


Hansen’s Eight Day Imported 
Rubrical Sanctuary Oil 
No Smoke No Odor 


Oil That Burns” 


Knowing something of the trouble 
and anxiety caused by the inferior 
rades of Oil heretofore offered to the 
everend Clergy, we are sure that our 
“ Eight Day Imported Rubrical Sanc- 
tuary Oil’’ will be welcomed by the 
Priests and Religious of this country. 


It will not benecessary to use electric 
light or other substitutes hereafter, for 
in buying Hansen’s 100 % Pure Veg- 
etable Oil you take no chances what- 
soever, as our guarantee protects you. 

OUR GUARANTEE: If the Oil 
does not give entire satisfaction we 
will refund your money and also reim- 
burse you for any express charges, 
freight charges or other expense you 
may have had. 


Important: The cost of Eight 
’ . <1 This illustration shows our case con ng 52 cans of Hansen’s 
Hansen’s Rubrical Oil is less Day Imported Rubrical Sanctuary Oil. (100% Pure) 


than 7 CENTS A DAY. Note special compartment to hold the wicks 


“The Oil That Burns”’ 


IT’S IMPORTED 
No Smoke No Odor 


Order a case to-day. You are taking no chances, The risk is ours. 


Price of case containing fifty-two cans (one year’s supply). . $25.00 


Hansen’s eight-day wicks should be used when burning this oil. 


D. B. Hansen & Sons 


The Catholic Church Goods House 
27 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Every Priest 
Needs One 


Remington Portable 


T relieves him from the time loss and Why this is the mochins for you 
drudgery of pen-writing — an ever- 


present need for every brain worker. 
Twice the ordinary pen-writing speed is 
easily and quickly acquired. 


T is the most compact of all type- 

writers. Case only four inches high. 
When not in use, fits easily in desk 
fe iy _ drawer or book-case. 

It facilitates So light and handy that it can be carried 
keeps pace with the frying thougnta = anywhere and used anywhere. Weight, com- 
fact well known to writers in every field. plete with case, only 11% pounds. 


It has the Standard Keyboard—exactly like 
the large machines. This makes it easier to 
learn and to operate. 


Your sermons, easy to read in any 
light—your notes, quickly collated—your 
letters—your writing of every kind—all It is standard in all its operating features— 
done with greater speed and less effort a true Remington product. Remington in 


on the fast-running Remington Portable. quality, Remington in workmanship and covered 
by the Remington guarantee: 


Price, complete Simple in design and does beautiful work— 
with carrying case, $60 always. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Incorporated 


374 Broadway, New York City 


Would you like to know more about this machine? 


Then write to us, or sign and mail this coupon, and we will send our illustrated ‘“Your Ever Handy 
Helper’’ which tells you how to lighten all your writing tasks. Address Room 53. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., Incorporated, 374 Broadway, New York City 
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—and the time 
1S ripe ee 
Erroneously thought of primarily and solely as an object of amusement the 


motion picture is one of the most powerful factors governing social, reli- 
gious and economic conditions of to-day. 


Let us tell you how 


The DeVry Portable 
Motion Picture Projector 


is being used in the parish hall, by providing clean and wholesome 
entertainment; 
in the school—by showing those natural subjects every 
child wants to know; 
Attach to any Light Socket. 


in the adult society meetings—by promoting hygiene ~ Can be carried anywhere. 
and sanitation and combating the social evils of to-day. Weighs but 40 lbs. 


With the purchase of a DeVry we have a service giving full information on how and ‘Takes standard size theatre 
where to obtain the right kind of films—a service you will appreciate. Distributors in film and throws a picture any 
all principal cities who will gladly give you demonstration—ask for one, or size up to 9x12 ft: at a dis- 

Write today for full information on the use of motion pictures with the DeVry portable tance of 90 fr. 

motion picture projector. 


Catalog on request 


The DeVry Cosporation 
1260 Marianna St,- - - Chicago, Ill. 


“ Religious Architecture has always been the highest 
expression of the art ofa people. The Religious edifice 
has led all others in the progress of building; it has fur- 
nished models and traditions, it has made architects 
wise and workmen skillful.""— American Churches. 


Such edifices as: 


Church of the Holy Cross, Chicago 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburgh 
St. Michael’s Church, Brooklyn 


and many other notable churches and cathedrals, testify 
to the skill of our artists and wood-carvers in producing 
that interior beauty and harmony, without which the 
most beautiful exterior is but an unfinished symphony. 


Write tor our Booklet 
“The Art of Wood Carving” 


MERICAN SEATING (,OMPANY 


1026 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
Sales offices in all principal cities 


Altar, Church of “wa Cross, Chicago 
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Errlesiantiral Stained Glass 
WAGNER-LARSCHEID CO. 


Importers - Manufacturers - Designers 


551 E. Water Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OLE AGENTS IN 
UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA FOR 


THE 
ROYAL BAVARIAN 
ART GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT | 

OF | 
| 


Gustan HanTreeck 
Munich, Germany 


BRANCH OFFICE 
1408 North 2qth Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Chapel Windowin New Carmelite Monas' 
Holy Hill, Wisconsin sd 
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Holy Cross Church, Kansas City, Mo., Rev. J. P. Prendergast, Rector 


Enhancing the beauty of church architecture by ornamentative deco- 
ration in design and painting is the particularized art of these studios. 
Throughout our creation and execution will be noted exceptional. 
effectiveness combined with authoritative recognition of difficult 
exactions of ecclesiastical accuracy. Photographs on request. 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
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Church Furnishings 


| Memorials 


STAINED GLASS 
ALTARS 

MOSAICS 

FRESCOES 

ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS |i 
SACRED VESSELS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
TILE FLOORING 


con 


WINDOWS 
FONTS 
TABLETS 
BAPTISTRIES 
GROTTOS 
MAUSOLEUMS 
CEMETERY CROSSES 
HEAD STONES Church of St. Jean Baptiste, New York City 


Iilustrations, Designs and Estimates upon Application 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 36th STREET . NEW YORK 


BOSTON, MASS., 480 Washington Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I., Elmwood, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 10 South Wabash Avenue. ATLANTA, Georgia. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Widener Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO., CAL., 140 Geary Street. 


THE GORHAM CO. announces that it has established an Ecclesiastical Department, for 
the convenience of its patrons, at the downtown branch, 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Benziger Brothers nextverivc New Missale Romanum 


Benziger Brothers’ Authorized American Edition: 


Vatican Edition published in the United States by Benziger Brothers. Large quarto, printed 
in red and black ink ; size 12x8} inches. Any binding in red or black color. 


Seal grain imitation leather, gold edges, net, $10.00 ; same, in morocco grain, net $12.00; Amer- 
ican morocco, gold edges, net $15.00 ; same, gold stamping on side, net $17.50 ; finest quality mo- 
rocco, red under gold edges, net $22 00; same, gold stamping on side, net $28.00 ; finest quality 
morocco, red only, extra very rich gold ornaments on front and back cover, net $30.00. 


e Benziger Brothers, sole agents in United States. Smal folie 
Mechlin Editions : 


Black leather back, gold edges, net $15.00; black morocco, gold edges, $25.00 ; red morocco, gold 
edges, $30.00 ; red morocco, finest quality, gold edges, $40.00. 


‘ Small quarto edition (11x8 inches. ) 


Black leather back, gold edges. net $12.00; black morocco, gold edges, net $15.00; red morocco, 
gold edges, $19.00 ; red seapieys. finest quality, gold edges, $30.00. 


- Be Brothers, sol ts in United Stat to Edition, 


Black morocco, gold net $25. 00; black gold edges, $28.00; red morocco, gold 
edges, net $30.00 : red levant, gold edges, net $40.00. 


Small quarto edition, No. 143 (11x8 inches. ) 


Black morocco, gold edges, net $18.00; black morocco, gold edges, net $20.00: red morocco, gold 
edges, net $23.00; red levant, gold edges, net $33.00. 


Specimen pages sent on application. All Missals contain Supplement for United States 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, 36-38 Barclay St. CINCINNATI, 343 Main St. CHICAGO, 205-207 W. Washington St. 


A New Text-Book for a New Supplementary Course in Parochial and Sunday 
Schools—Covering the Subjects on which Catholics are Asked 
More Questions Than They Can Answer 


The Visible Church 


By Rev. John F. Sullivan 
$1.00 


Short. clear explanations of ceremonial and equipment of the Church—sym- 
bolic and historical. 120 pen drawings. Questions for classroom use. Ideal for 
the higher grades and handy on the desk of every Catholic teacher and pastor. 


r + Order before school re-opens 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons woven ny. 
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| St. Bernard’s Seminary 0-Neh-Da Vineyard 
ALTAR... WINE 


N account of the increased cost of labor and of materials used in shipping Altar Wines and of a 

O recently imposed government tax we find it necessary to revise our prices ae indicated below. 

We take occasion to call attention to the reliebility of the wine and to its superior qualities. 

The wine is made according to the rules of the Church under the personal supervision of the Right 

Reverend Thomas F. Hickey, Bishop of Rochester, who gives his guarantee to the purity of 
the wine. It is both licit and valid matter for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Revised List—Fall of 1919 
GRADES AND PRICES 


Ordinary Altar Wine, made from Concord Elvira Altar Wine, made exclusively from 
Bottled, sin 25 ottled only, 5 gallons in 25 bottles, ---- 18.00 
I battles $16.00 Superior Altar Wine, made exclusively 
OUIK, KOZ 10 Gallons. 30.co from the Delaware, Brighton or Salem 
In bulk. 1 keg 23 gallons............-0+. 65.00 grape: 
Bottled only, s gallons in 25 bottles. ---- 20.00 
War Tax Additional. No Dealer has this Wine for sale. 


Kindly advise method of transportation —freight or express. 
Address all conynunications to REV. M. J. NOLAN, Chancellor, 72 Frank Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ALTAR WINES BEYQND, DOUBT 


SOLE EASTERN AGENTS rr. eart Novittate 
OF THE FAMOUS Los Gatos, Cal. 
October 15th, 1920. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN :— 
JESUIT ALTAR WINES We gladly certify that today we are shipping a carload of 
Sacramental Wines to our distributors in New York, the 
Barnston Tea Company, Limited. 


L’ADMIRABLE Our wines are made by our Jesuit Brothers under our own 
direct supervision and the clergy has every assurance that 
NOVITIATE they are materia valida et licita and are highly recommended 
0 A by the Most Reverend Archbishop of San Francisco. 
VILL A JOSEPH Yours most Respectfully, 


THE JESUIT FATHERS OF THE NOVITIATE OP 
Los Gatos, CALIFORNIA 


MALVOISIE Wm. Meccuers, S.J... 


Rector Sacred Heart Novitiate. 


BROTHERHOOD CORPORATION 


E. R. EMERSON and L. L. FARRELL, Sole Owners 
(Succeeding the Brotherhood Wine Co., Established 1839) 


Producers of the Finest Sacramental Wines in America 


New York Office, 71 Barclay St., 
Vineyards, Washingtonville, N. Y., and California 


Loyola (Moderately Sweet) Aquinas (Slightly Sweet) 
Loyola ( Moderately Sweet, Res. Vint.) Liguorian Riesling 
Loyola (Dry) St. Benedict (Sweet) 
Loyola (Dry, Reserve Vintage) Cardinal Red (Dry, Claret Type) 
Kindly ask for Price List 
Revenue tax will be added and kegs at cost 
RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PRELATES AND PRIESTS ON REQUEST 
We extend a cordial invitation to the Rev. Clergy to visit our vineyards and cellars 
Altar Wines sold direct to the Rewerend Clergy only 
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Beginning with the New Year 


the annual subscription will be 


Reduced to $4.00 


For the December Number of the Review 


THE LAY OF THE NATIVITY, by John R. Fryar, of St. Edmund’s, Canterbury, 
England, is an artistic and happy attempt at a revival of the medieval Christmas Carol. With 


charming realism the writer reproduces the poetry of the old Mystery 


The tercentenary « the death of St. John Berchmans this vear gives Father James J. Lyons, 
S.J., an opportunity to diseu e ORGANI OF SANCTUARY SOCIETIES as mak 
me for cf} nad luct Itar boys tions, with 
practical su Ca 
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Jesuit Fai ; GUILDS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE WHO H.z 
SCHOOL. 

Heart (Ad \ \] p Bar 
teloinieco C: 


by the ref \ I ec, WhO p ) nd |i Sine will to appeal 


froan time » tim luring the comin ye 


SERMON ILLUSTEATION, by Monsignor Henry, of the Catholic Univ ity of America, 


is beimfu! of iascination a point io aciicr. 
A survey of the new ** Normae’’ for obtaining the APPROBATION OF THE HOLY SEE 
FOR RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES, er with the pertinent documents 


Among other interesting and useful contributions tothe December number are brief discus- 
sions on the custom of having a CHRISTMAS COLLECTION, RECENT THEOLOGY in our 


“* Library Table’’; and the rest. 


— Subscription price for 1922 reduced te $4.00 — 
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THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATION AT WASHINGTON. 


HE recent action of the Holy See in resuming or inaugurat- 
ing diplomatic relations between the Vatican and some 
of the governments in Europe and South America, by the ap- 
pointment of agents and representatives, has renewed the inter- 
est of the general public in the United States in the position of 
the Apostotic Delegation at Washington. It should be clearly 
understood that the Apostolic Delegation to the United States, 
whilst it serves the spiritual interests of American citizens who 
recognize the Sovereign Pontiff at Rome as their chief in reli- 
gious matters, has in no sense a political character or purpose. 
The following brief history of the origin, development, and 
functions of the Delegation may consequently be of interest 
to the readers of THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

Unity is one of the four great, distinguishing marks of the 
Church of Christ. As the characteristic of truth, unity must 
naturally stamp the kingdom of God on earth. This dis- 
tinctive unity in the Church has ever been maintained by the 
communion of all the Churches with the successor of St. Peter, 
whom our Lord set up to confirm the faith of His brethren. 
As early as the second century, St. Irenzus wrote that every 
Church must conform with the Roman Church because of the 
superior princedom of the latter. This bond of unity exists, 
not only in the ordinary government of the Church by bishops 
in communion with the Holy See, but also by specially design- 
ated representatives appointed by the Pope to guard the in- 
tegrity of faith, and the observance of disctpline in various 
parts of the world. In the days of the Byzantine Empire, 
there was the Apocrisiarius or papal envoy, at the imperial 
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court of Constantinople, whose duty it was to maintain the 


balance between the Papacy and the Empire. At least as early 
as the year 347 we meet with the Apostolic Vicars, Papal 
representatives appointed to watch over faith and discipline 
in the provinces. The Apostolic Vicars gave place in time 
to the legati nati, the legates-born of the Holy See. To certain 
dioceses, in addition to the ordinary episcopal jurisdiction, 
were attached the powers of papal legates, so that the rulers 
of these dioceses were styled legati nati, i. e. Apostolic legates 
by right of birth or office. Thus in medieval England the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and of York were ex officio legates 
of the Holy See. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the legati nati were superseded by legati missi, official repre- 
sentatives of the Holy See specially sent to the countries to 
which they were to be accredited and deriving their power 
directly from the Pope’s delegation and not by right of inherit- 
ance, because of the see which they occupied. Of this class 
are all present-day representatives of the Supreme Pontiff. 

Passing over legates “a latere” of the Holy See who are 
always cardinals entrusted with a special and important though 
temporary mission to a country, the permanent legates of the 
Holy See are divided into three great classes; nuncios, inter- 
nuncios, and Apostolic delegates. A nuncio is a permanent 
representative of papal authority vested with both political 
and ecclesiastical powers, accredited to the court of a sover- 
eign or assigned to a definite territory with the duty of safe- 
guarding the religious and diplomatic interests of the Holy 
See. The present nunciatures are the following: Argentina, 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Serbia (Jugo-Slavia), Spain, Switzerland 
and Venezuela. 

An internuncio is a papal diplomatic agent accredited to a 
government of less importance, to a court to which a minister 
of the second class is usually sent. The Holy See is repre- 
sented by internuncios in Bolivia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua and 
Honduras, Equador, Hayti, Holland, Luxemburg, San 
Domingo, and San Salvador. 

An Apostolic delegate is not strictly speaking a member of 
the diplomatic corps of the Holy See, as his office is ecclesias- 
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tical and not political. He is sent usually to a country which 
has no representative at the Papal Court and he is accredited 
to the episcopate of the country not to the government. The 
following are the Apostolic delegations dependent upon the 
Consistorial Congregation: Canada and Newfoundland, Cuba 
and Porto Rico, the Philippines, Mexico,* and the United 
States. Besides these there are the following Apostolic dele- 
gations under the control of the Congregation of Propaganda: 
Albania, Australia, Constantinople, Egypt and Arabia, Greece, 
the East Indies, Japan, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan and Armenia 
Minor, Persia, and Syria. The Apostolic Delegation to the 
United States was under the government of Propaganda until 
the issuing of the Constitution Sapient: consilio, 4 November, 
1908, when this country passed from the jurisdiction of that 
missionary congregation to the common law of the Church and 
its delegation became an office under the Secretariate of State 
and the Consistorial Congregation. 

In the middle of the last century a move was made for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between the United States 
and the Holy See with the mission of Monsignor (later Car. 
dinal) Bedini. Minister Cass, the representative of the United 
States in the Papal States, had assured the Holy See of the 
favorable reception of a nuncio in Washington. Accordingly 
Monsignor Cajetan Bedini, the Titular Archbishop of Thebes, 
was sent as nuncio to Brazil, with a special complimentary mis- 
sion to the President of the United States. Monsignor Bedini 
arrived in New York, 30 June, 1853, and proceeded at once to 
Washington, where he was received by President Franklin 
Pierce. The enemies of Catholicity immediately began to 
make difficulties. Calumnies concerning the nuncio and his 
mission were so circulated that the anti-Catholic feeling, still 
smouldering since the Know-Nothing demonstration of the 
decade before, was easily fanned into flame. Hostile outbreaks 
against Monsignor Bedini occurred in several parts of the 
country where the distinguished ecclesiastic was traveling. A 
plot was formed to assassinate him, and was frustrated only by 
the warning of a friendly Italian, who was killed by the con- 


1 Administered by the Delegate to the United States from June, 1915, until 
July, 1921. 
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spirators for his action. While in America, the nuncio 
solemnly dedicated St. John’s Cathedral in Milwaukee, and in 
New York he consecrated together the newly appointed Bishops 
of Brooklyn, Newark, and Burlington. Recalled to Rome, 
Monsignor Bedini sailed for England in March, 1854, board- 
ing his vessel from a revenue cutter. His mission to Brazil 
was given up, but, despite his treatment in the United States, 
in his official report to Cardinal Antonelli, the Papal Secretary 
of State, he recommended the establishment of a nunciature in 
Washington. 

The Apostolic Delegation to the United States was estab- 
lished 21 January, 1893. Monsignor Satolli, the first dele- 
gate, had been Papal Ablegate to the United States on the 
occasion of the centenary of the American hierarchy and the 
opening of the Catholic University of Washington in 1889. 
An ablegate, it should be said, is a representative of the Holy 
See on a mission which is temporary in character. Monsignor 
Satolli came again to America in 1892 to be the representative 
of the Holy Father at the World’s Columbian Exposition and 
as Papal ablegate to the Bishops of the United States with 
faculties to settle certain controversies. Out of this grew the 
determination to establish a permanent Apostolic Delegation at 
Washington with Monsignor Satolli as Delegate. Accord- 
ingly, under date of 14 January, 1893, the following cablegram 
signed by Monsignor Dennis O’Connell was sent from Rome 
to Monsignor Satolli. ‘‘ The Apostolic Delegation is perman- 
ently established in the United States and you are confirmed 
as the first delegate.” 

Francesco Satolli was born 21 July, 1839, at Marsciano, near 
Perugia. He made his ecclesiastical studies at the diocesan 
Seminary of Perugia and was ordained priest in 1862. After 
receiving his Doctor’s degree, at the “ Sapienza” in Rome, he 
became (1864) a professor in the Seminary of his native 
diocese. Later he was made parish priest in his home town of 
Marsciano. In 1872 he retired to Monte Cassino to become 
a Benedictine monk, but was recalied by Leo XIII in 1880 to 
teach dogmatic theology at Propaganda. Dr. Satolli later 
filled the same chair in the Roman Seminary of Sant’Apollinare, 
In 1884, because of his Benedictine affiliations he was made 
rector of the Greek College, passing thence in 1886 to the 
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Presidency of the Accademia dei Nobili Ecclesiastici. Dr. 
Satolli was prominent in the propagation of the neo-Scholastic 
movement for the study of Thomistic theology highly favored 
by Pope Leo XIII. In 1888 the brilliant professor was 
consecrated Bishop as titular Archbishop of Lepanto, so 
that he came to the United States as ablegate the following 
year with the title of Archbishop. 

The following is a translation of the letter addressed to the 
Bishops of the United States by the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda establishing the Apostolic 
Delegation at Washington. 


While the Supreme Pontiff has much cause for grief in the losses 
to Christianity, especially in Europe, brought about by the audacity 
and scheming of wicked men, on the other hand it is a great comfort 
to him that Catholicity in God's design has grown so in this age in 
other parts of the world. This is especially the happy case in your 
noble Republic of the United States. For there, where only a cen- 
tury ago but traces of Catholicity were to be found, now we behold, 
as it were, a new child of the Church come to maturity, flourishing 
in the number of its members, in its institutions, in its discipline, 
strong in all ranks of the sacred hierarchy and in an illustrious 
episcopate. 

The Pope, therefore, with high hope, not only most sedulously in- 
terests himself in all that regards the good of religion in your coun- 
try, but he has always striven to give public expression, when occa- 
sion presented itself, to this special bent of his mind. Accordingly, 
when a few years ago a Catholic University at Washington was in- 
augurated, the Sovereign Pontiff was pleased to send to you a distin- 
guished prelate from Rome to voice to you the congratulations of the 
Pope on that auspicious occasion. Now on the fourth centenary of 
the discovery of America, while the memory of that most auspicious 
event is being celebrated in your land with the felicitations and the 
codperation of the whole world, the Pope still most interested in 
your Republic has sent the same distinguished man to you to bear 
testimony by his presence of the Pontiff’s regard for America. 

But the attentions of this most solicitous Pontiff have not stopped 
here. Since the development of which we have spoken has brought 
the Church in your country to that point where there seems to be 
place for those institutions with which the Church is usually pro- 
vided when it has gained a certain maturity, the Sovereign Pontiff 
does not wish it to be without the supports which should unite it 
more intimately to the centre of Apostolic Truth, and so enable it to 
increase and flourish with new life. 
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His Holiness, therefore, commands this Sacred Congregation to 
make known to the Bishops of the United States that he has decided 
to name as Delegate Apostolic in the United States of North America 
the Most Reverend Monsignor Francis Satolli, Archbishop of Le 
panto, who has already been twice the representative of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff in America. 

Accordingly, Most Reverend Bishops, I have no doubt whatever 
that you will greet with pleasure what the Supreme Pontiff has de- 
cided to do for the honor and the welfare of your Church. And 
while making known to you this most wise decision of the Supreme 
Pontiff, I give expression to my firm hope that you will accord the 
distinguished individual whom the Supreme Pastor of the universal 
Church has appointed as his Delegate, your loyal devotion in all 
things. 

Meanwhile I earnestly pray God to grant you every blessing. 

Your Lordship’s most devoted servant, 
M. Carp. LepocHowskl, Prefect. 
AuG. ARCHBISHOP OF Larissa, Pro-Secretary. 


Given at Rome from the office of Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda Fidei, 21 January, 1893. 


The following is a translation of the Papal letter of appoint- 
ment, signed by Cardinal Serafino Vanutelli, sent to the new 
delegate. 


To our Venerable Brother Francesco Satolli, Titular Archbishop of 
Lepanto. Leo XIII, Pope. 


Venerable Brother, health and Apostolic blessing. The office of 
Apostolic service which the inscrutable height of Divine wisdom has 
placed upon our shoulders, all unequal to the task as they are, often 
reminds us of the solicitude which the Roman Pontiff should exer- 
cise with most watchful care in order to procure the good of all the 
Churches that in all regions, even those distant because of the broad 
extent of land and sea, those things which are known to regard the 
extension of divine worship and the salvation of the souls of Chris- 
tians may be carried on in the sweetness of peace, all sources of dis- 
cord being uprooted. With this intent we occasionally send to coun- 
tries ecclesiastical personages who, representing the Apostolic See, 
there may busily labor with watchful and untiring care to bring 
about all that concerns the good, the prosperity and the happy estate 
of the cause of Catholicity. Now since for various reasons the 
Churches of the United States of North America demand our special 
care and provisions, we have decided to erect an Apostolic Delega- 
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tion in the aforesaid United States. Having attentively and carefully 
considered ali the circumstances of the case with our Venerable 
Brothers, the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church in charge of the 
Propagation of the Faith, we have thought well to commit this dele- 
gation to you, Venerable Brother, who are so highly commended by 
your zeal and concern for the increase of faith, by your store of 
learning, your familiarity with affairs, your prudence, wisdom, and 
other notable gifts of soul and mind. Wherefore embracing you, 
Venerable Brother, in our benevolence, we absolve you, solely how- 
ever for this reason, from all ecclesiastical sentences, censures and 
punishments incurred in any way or from any cause if you perchance 
are bound by such, and by our Apostolic authority, in virtue of these 
present letters, we elect, make and declare you Apostolic Delegate in 
the United States of North America. To you, therefore, we grant 
each and all the faculties necessary and expedient for carrying on 
such a delegation and we command each and all whom it concerns 
to acknowledge in you, the Apostolic Delegate, the supreme authority 
of the delegating Pontiff and in all things to show you, Venerable 
Brother, favor and service and obedience, to receive with reverence 
and to carry out with vigor your wholesome admonitions and com- 
mands; otherwise with divine sanction we shall ratify and have in- 
violably carried out to condign satisfaction the sentence which you 
shall pass upon recalcitrants. All constitutions and Apostolic or 
other ordinances to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s, under the ring of the Fisherman, 
this twenty-fourth day of January, 1893, the fifteenth year of our 
Pontificate. 

S. Carp. VANUTELLI. 


The first residence of the Apostolic Delegate was the Catholic 
University at Washington. There he lived in Divinity Hall on 
the second floor, opposite the Rector’s apartments. Father 
Orban, S.S., acted as secretary to Monsignor Satolli until the 
officials appointed by Rome arrived in this country. These 
officials came in the persons of Monsignor Donato Sbarretti, 
who was named Auditor, and the Reverend Hector Papi, who 
was designated as secretary. 

Monsignor Sbarretti had been minutante in the Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda. A native of Montefranco in the 
Archdiocese of Spoleto, Monsignor Sbarretti was 37 years of 
age at the time of his appointment to the Delegation at Wash- 
ington. He later became Bishop of Havana and subsequently 
Apostolic Delegate to Canada and now since 1916 he is Car- 
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dinal Priest of S. Silvestro in Capite. Father Papi had been 
bursar (procurator) of the Urban College of the Propaganda 
in Rome. He is now well-known in America as the Jesuit 
Father Papi of Woodstock College, Maryland. Monsignor 
Sbarreti and Father Papi sailed together for America, 25 
March, 1893, and arrived in New York on 3 April. 

The Auditor of an Apostolic Delegation, it should be ex- 
plained, is a canonist who gives judgment on the cases in 
which his advice is asked by the Delegate. Auditor (uditore) 
originally meant a hearer of cases, whose duty it was to take 
(hear) testimony which he would submit to the Delegate for 
judicial sentence. The duties of an auditor are thus deter- 
mined by the regulations of the Secretariate of State: “‘ Both 
the auditor and the secretary should be entirely subject to their 
chief ; they should carry out all the orders relative to the service 
of their respective delegations, and should perform all tasks 
which are confided to them, even when these are not, strictly 
speaking, included in the special duties of their office. In 
particular it belongs to the auditor to treat directly with the 
delegate the affairs committed to him, to study with the aid 
of the archives such questions as require an accurate and full 
examination, to give his opinion when it is asked for, to draw 
up the minutes of the official correspondence, and to take the 
place of the delegate, within the limits of the instructions which 
he may receive, in case of the absence or the inability of the 
latter.” Auditors, besides, must compile at the end of each 
year an accurate report of the state of the Church in their 
respective countries under the direction of the chief. This re- 
port is sent to the Secretariate of State. 

The feeling gradually grew in the country that the Delegate 
should have his own home. Finally Bishop Ryan of Buffalo 
was made the Treasurer of a movement to collect $150,000 as 
a permanent endowment for the Delegation, the interest of 
which was to support the same, and $50,000 in addition for 
the erection of a suitable building as a home for the Delegate. 
The first part of the proposal was never realized, and the second 
only to the extent of about $36,000, which was raised for the 
purchase of a house. At the meeting of Archbishops of the 
country in Chicago in September, 1893, Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Williams were appointed a committee to provide a 
suitable home for the Delegation. 
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The house selected as the residence of the Apostolic Delegate 
was an historical building, situated at the North West corner 
of Second and I Sts. (201 I Street). It was Justice Bradley’s 
house and had been built originally for “‘ the little giant of the 
West” of ante-bellum days, Stephen A. Douglas. The price 
asked for the house was $35,000. The building measured 
48 x 150 ft. on a lot extending 165 ft. further, and was three 
stories in height, with a garret. The Delegate moved into his 
new residence on 16 November, 1893. 

Owing to the difficulties of his position here, Monsignor 
Satolli petitioned the Pope to return him to his chair of dog- 
matic theology at Propaganda, but his petition only brought 
forth a commendatory letter from Leo XIII, expressing the 
Holy Father's entire satisfaction with the able handling of 
delicate questions by his Delegate to the United States. 

The famous Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII on Catholicity 
in the United States, Longinqua oceani spatio, dated 6 January, 
1895, and addressed to the Episcopate of this country, con- 
tained the following: 


When the Council of Baltimore had concluded its labors, the duty 
still remained of setting, so to speak, a proper and becoming crown 
upon the work. This we perceived could scarcely be done in a more 
fitting manner than through the due establishment by the Apostolic 
See of an America legation. Accordingly, as you are well aware, 
we have wished first of all to certify that, in our judgment and affec- 
tion, America occupies the same place and rights as other States, be 
they ever so mighty and imperial. In addition to this we had in 
mind to draw more closely the bonds of duty and friendship which 
connect you and so many thousands of Catholics with the Apostolic 
See. In fact the mass of the Catholics understood how salutary our 
action was destined to be; they saw, moreover, that it accorded with 
the usage and policy of the Apostolic See. For, from the earliest 
antiquity, it has been the custom of Roman Pontiffs in the exercise 
of the divinely bestowed gift of the primacy in the administration of 
the Church, to send forth legates to Christian nations and peoples. 
. . . How unjust and baseless would be the suspicion, should it any- 
where exist, that the powers conferred on the legatees are an obstacle 
to the authority of the bishops. Sacred to us, more than to any other, 
are the rights of those “‘ whom the Holy Ghost has placed as bishops 
to rule the Church of God". That these rights should remain in- 
tact in every nation, in every part of the globe, we both desire and 
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ought to desire, the more so since the dignity of the individual bishop 
is by nature so interwoven with the dignity of the Roman Pontiff that 
any measure which benefits the one necessarily protects the other. 
. . . Therefore, since it is the office and function of an Apostolic 
legate with whatsoever powers he may be vested to execute the man- 
dates and interpret the will of the Pontiff who sends him, far from 
his being any detriment to the ordinary power of the bishops he will 
bring their office greater stability and strength. 


In the Consistory of 29 November, 1895, Monsignor Sa- 
tolli was created Cardinal Priest of S. Maria in Ara Coeli 
and the Marquis Sacripanti of the Noble Guard brought the 
red zuchetto to the new prince of the Church. From the date 
of his elevation to the purple, Cardinal Satolli was known as 
the pro-Delegate to the United States, since according to eccles- 
iastical tradition a Cardinal may not hold an office which has 
been filled by any one of lower rank. The conferring of the 
red biretta was the occasion of an imposing ceremony in the 
old Cathedral of Baltimore, 5 January, 1896, Cardinal Gibbons 
officiating and Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, delivering the 
sermon. 

The elevation of Cardinal Satolli sent numerous rumors 
afloat as to his successor in the delegation at Washington. 
Monsignor (later Cardinal) Lorenzelli, then representing the 
Holy See at the Hague, and Monsignor Falconio, who came 
later as our third Delegate, were prominently mentioned. 
Meanwhile the pro-Delegate’s stay was lengthened through the 
Spring and Summer until finally the Prior General of the 
Augustinians, Father Sebastian Martinelli, acceding to the 
wishes of Leo XIII after first declining the honor because of 
ill health, was appointed Delegate at Washington. The new 
incumbent was consecrated titular Archbishop of Ephesus 
on 30 August, 1896, by Cardinal Rampolla at Sant’Agostino 
and after a stormy voyage arrived in New York early in Octo- 
ber. Cardinal Satolli relinquished office on 4 October, and 
sailed for Rome on the seventeenth of the same month. In 
Rome the new Cardinal became Prefect of the Congregation 
of Studies and Arch-Priest of the Lateran Basilica. On 22 
June, 1903, he was made Cardinal Bishop of Frascati. His last 
visit to the United States was during the St. Louis Exposition, 
1904. Cardinal Satolli’s death occurred in Rome, 18 January, 
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Monsignor Sebastian Martinelli, the second Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States, was born in S. Anna of the Arch- 
diocese of Lucca, 20 August, 1848. He became an Augustian 
in 1863 and was ordained priest in 1874. Twice he filled the 
position of Prior General of the Augustinians and it was during 
his second term in this office that he was made Delegate to the 
United States. The year before his appointment he had visited 
this country. As an Augustinian, Monsignor Martinelli should 
have retained the black color of his habit in his episcopal robes, 
but by the special desire of Leo XIII he wore the purple dress 
that the Apostolic Delegate might not appear to be clothed 
like those of lower rank than the bishops to whom he was 
accredited. 

When Monsignor Sbarretti, the Auditor of the Delegation 
from its inception in 1893, became Bishop of Havana, 8 January, 
1900, he was succeeded as Auditor in Washington by Mon- 
signor Francesco Marchetti Selvaggiani, the present Nuncio 
at Vienna. 

Father Papi, the first Secretary of the Delegation, entered 
the Society of Jesus on 10 January, 1895, and was succeeded 
in office by the Reverend Dr. Frederick Z. Rooker of the 
Diocese of Albany, who was appointed by Propaganda at the 
request of Monsignor Satolli. Dr. Rooker remained Secretary 
until 1903, when he was appointed Bishop of Jaro, Philippine 
Islands (consecrated 14 June, 1903), where he died in 1907. 
Doctor Rooker was a man of exceptionally brilliant mind and 
lovable character. He was impulsive and fearless and dis- 
regardful of public opinion, even to the degree of imprudence. 

The second Delegate was distinguished by his simplicity and 
humility and equally by his determination and fearlessness. 
In Rome as a consultor of the Holy Office he had given an 
opinion before that Congregation which he held to as a theo- 
logian even against Leo XIII, and this no doubt won for him 
the admiration of that Pontiff and suggested his name for the 
Delegation at Washington. While here as Delegate, Monsignor 
Martinelli journeyed on his own initiative to Chicago, to con- 
secrate Bishop Muldoon, in face of a threat of assassination, a 
threat emanating from a party there with whom the Delegate 
was unpopular because of a certain decision. 
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Monsignor Martinelli’s term of office as Delegate came to an 
end when on 15 April, 1901, he was created Cardinal Priest of 
S. Agostino. Thenceforth he was the pro-Delegate, as his 
predecessor had been. The red biretta was conferred on the 
new Prince of the Church in the Baltimore Cathedral, 8 May, 
1901—again by Cardinal Gibbons. 

In Rome Cardinal Martinelli became Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites and among other offices a member of 
the Commission for the Codification of Canon Law, the position 
to which he himself attached more importance even than to the 
dignity of Apostolic Delegate. He died in Rome on 4 July, 
1918. 

Monsignor Diomede Falconio, who was appointed to suc- 
ceed Cardinal Martinelli as Delegate, was a native of Pescoco- 
stanzo in the Abruzzi, within the jurisdiction of the Abbacy 
of Monte Cassino. The date of his birth was 20 September, 
1842. He became a Franciscan, of the Order of Friars Minor, 
on 2 September, 1860. Sent to the United States to study at 
the mother house of his order at Alleghany, New York, the 
future Delegate was ordained by the late Bishop Timon of 
Buffalo, 4 January, 1866. He became rector of the Seminary 
of Alleghany and it is interesting to note that he was then 
naturalized as a citizen of the United States, in order to 
obviate legal difficulties in the holding of property. In No- 
vember, 1871, Father Falconio went to Newfoundland to be- 
come rector of the Cathedral, and secretary and chancellor 
to the bishop. Later he returned to the United States and in 
1883 went back to Italy. In 1899 he was made Procurator 
General of the Franciscans. On 11 July, 1892, he was ele- 
vated to the episcopal dignity as Bishop of Lacedonia in the 
civil province of Avelina. Several years later, 29 February, 
1895, Monsignor Falconio was transferred to the archiepiscopal 
see of Acerenza and Madtera in southern Italy. When in 
August, 1899, Monsignor Falconio was named the first per- 
manent Apostolic Delegate to Canada and Newfoundland he 
was transferred to the titular archbishopric of Larissa (3 Sep- 
tember, 1899). His appointment as Delegate to the United 
States dates from 30 September, 1905. 

Monsignor Falconio, retained the grey habit of his order, 
as is customary with members of religious orders when raised 
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to the episcopate, this being the color of the undyed wool of 
the original Franciscan garb. 

At a meeting of the Archbishops of the country, held in 
Washington in the fall of 1905, it was resolved to build a 
new home for the Apostolic Delegation, for the carrying out 
of which plan Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ryan, and Arch- 
bishop Farley, were selected as a committee. The cornerstone 
of the new building was laid in 1906, though Monsignor 
Falconio did not take possession of the new residence until 
12 September, 1907. This, the present home of the Dele- 
gation, is an imposing brick building in the French Renais- 
sance style, situated at 1811 Biltmore Street. The house, 
which has three stories and a high basement, measures 63 ft. 
front by 90 ft. deep. Pope Pius X on 9 November, 1906, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Bishops of the United States, expressing 
his thanks for their generosity in erecting this new home for the 
delegation. 

Monsignor Falconio was recalled to Rome to receive the 
Cardinal’s hat and sailed from New York in November, 1911. 
In the memorable consistory of 27 November, 1911, he was 
named Cardinal Priest of Santa Maria in Ara Coeli, Cardinals 
Farley of New York and O’Connell of Boston being elevated 
to the sacred purple on the same day. On 25 May, 1914, 
Cardinal Falconio was promoted to the Cardinalitial See of 
Velletri. He died 7 February, 1917. 

Monsignor Cerretti, the Auditor of the Delegation at Wash- 
ington, was chargé d'affaires until the appointment of Mon- 
signor John Bonzano, the present Delegate. Monsignor 
Bonzano was born in Castelletto Scazzoso, near Alexandria, in 
northern Italy, on 27 September, 1867. He studied in the 
diocesan Seminary of Vigevano and was ordained priest in 
1890. The young priest then went to China, where he was 
engaged in missionary work until 1896. Returning to Rome 
to complete his studies, he took the Doctor’s degree in theology 
and in canon law. Afterward he was vicar general of the 
diocese of Vigevano, being at the same time Canon of the 
Cathedral and Professor in the Seminary (1899 to 1904). In 
1904, Monsignor Bonzano was made rector of the Urban Col- 
lege of the Propaganda, Rome, which office he held at the time 
of his appointment to the United States. The document 
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designating him Apostolic Delegate bears the date of 2 Febru- 
ary, 1912. The new Delegate was consecrated titular Arch- 
bishop of Melitene by Cardinal Merry del Val on 3 March, 
1912, in the Basilica of St. Peter’s. It is interesting to note 
that Monsignor Bonzano was the first of our Delegates to be 
appointed by diglietto of the Secretariate of State, his prede- 
cessors having been appointed by Propaganda. The new 
Delegate arrived in Washington on 8 May, 1912. 

Monsignor Cerretti, Auditor of the Legation since March, 
1906, retained his post until 20 May, 1914, when, being called 
to Rome, he was appointed Apostolic Delegate to Australia. 
Although at first designated titular Archbishop of Philippolis, 
his title was changed to that of Corinth on 10 May, 1914, and 
he was consecrated by Cardinal Merry del Val in St. Peter’s. 
Monsignor Cerretti remained for over two years in Australia, 
returning to Rome, in July of 1917, to become Secretary for 
the Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

By biglietto of the Secretariate of State dated 20 May, 1921, 
Monsignor Cerretti was appointed to renew diplomatic relations 
between the Holy See and France as Apostolic Nuncio at Paris. 

The Apostolic Delegation to the United States is, as may be 
seen, purely ecclesiastical in character and has no diplomatic 
relation to our civil government. To quote the words of Mon- 
signor Cerretti: ‘“‘ The Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
is practically equivalent to a nunciature of the first class, . . . 
From the beginning all incumbents of this office have been 
elevated to the cardinalate. . . . The Apostolic Delegation to 
the United States has the power to decide appeals by definitive 
sentence; in other words it is a tribunal of third instance and 
from its decision there is regularly no appeal to the Holy See. 
This power, although granted from the beginning, has been 
recently confirmed by a declaration of the Consistorial Con- 
gregation in answer to an inquiry of the Apostolic Delegate at 
Washington as to whether the original papal grant of author- 
ity was to be continued in view of the transfer of the United 
States from the jurisdiction of Propaganda to the common 
law of the Church.*? The said reply, given 8 May, 1909, es- 
tablishes once for all that the parties are free to appeal from 


2 Sapienti Consilio, 4 November, 1908. 
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a sentence of a diocesan or metropolitian curia directly to 
Rome, or to the Delegation, but an appeal once made to the 
Delegation the sentence pronounced by the Delegate is to be 
considered definitive.” 

The ordinary power of an Apostolic Delegate is to watch 
carefully over the state of the churches (dioceses) and give a 
report to the Roman Pontiff of their condition. All other 
powers of the Delegate are derived though faculties granted 
to him by the Holy See. (Codex 267, 2°.) 

Cases of controversy between priests, religious, laymen, may 
be appealed to the Delegation after sentence has been pro- 
nounced in the diocesan court. This holds both with regard 
to judicial cases and informal or extra-judicial cases. The 
Delegate does not hear cases in the first instance, but only on 
appeal, unless the bishop of the diocese in which the case occurs 
be involved ; for he cannot be judge in his own case. Hence all 
complaints to the Delegate, made, for instance, by people 
against pastors, are referred by the Delegation to the Ordinary 
of the diocese. Matrimonial cases, at least those regarding 
the validity of the marriage bond, are not considered by the 
Delegate, but must be referred to Rome, to the tribunal of Rota 
in cases of appeal from judicial sentences or to the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments in appeals in extra-judicial 
cases. The Delegate has ordinary jurisdiction “ in spirituali- 
bus ” throughout the United States and Alaska. He has all the 
faculties ordinary and extraordinary conceded by the Holy 
See to our Bishops, and others besides. He cannot call to 
orders nor ordain except by permission of the bishop. He pos- 
sesses the faculty of validating “in radice” marriages which 
are null and void because of clandestinity, i. e. because of the 
non-observance of the Ne temere requiring the presence of the 
parish priest and two witnesses for the validity of marriages. 
The Delegate can dispense Sisters from simple vows when there 
is any urgent reason and time is lacking for recourse to Rome. 
He can also dispense from the age limit in our Sisterhoods and 
allow the reception of candidates who are over thirty years of 
age. The Apostolic Delegate is not an official interpreter of 
law. His interpretation is simply that of a private canonist 
or theologian. Questions of interpretation of decrees, etc, must 
be referred to Rome to the proper Congregation. 
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The position of the Delegate is that of one who represents 
the Holy Father in the exercise of his ordinary and immedi- 
ate jurisdiction over the entire flock of Christ, sheep and 
lambs, rulers and people. He is not usurping the jurisdiction 
of local bishops any more than ‘the supreme jurisdiction of 
the Pope conflicts with the same. Ordinaries are in possession 
of the free exercise of their full jurisdiction whether their 
dioceses are in the territory of an Apostolic Delegation or not. 
Because of his position the Apostolic Delegate has certain 
ceremonial rights. Thus he dresses as a bishop in his own 
diocese, with rochet and mozzetta, or on solemn occasions with 
cappa magna. He has the right of precedence, e. g. in pro- 
cessions, over all bishops and archbishops who are not car- 
dinals. This right is his, even if he himself perchance is not 
a bishop.* 

Apostolic Delegates can also without permission of the Or- 
dinary of the diocese celebrate pontifically, using the throne 
and the crozier in all churches, except cathedral churches.* 
In cathedral churches, although de jure they have not the 
right to occupy the episcopal throne, uniform courtesy demands 
that it be ceded to them. 

The salary of the Apostolic Delegate to the United States is 
not paid by the episcopate of this country, but by the Holy See. 
Thirty thousand lire (less than $6000) a year is provided 
by the Secretariate of State (formerly in conjunction with 
Propaganda) as a salary for the Delegate. Out of this sum, 
however, he must pay the Auditor and the Secretary and sup- 
port the Delegation, with its servants. Stationery, postage, 
cablegrams and telegrams, however, are paid for by the 
Holy See. 

The personnel of the Delegation at present consists of His 
Excellency, Monsignor Bonzano, the Delegate; the Very Rev. 
Monsignor Aluigi Cossio, of the diocese of Udine, the Auditor; 
and the Very Rev. Monsigner John Floersch, of the diocese of 
Nashville, who has been Secretary since 1 October, 1912. 

WILLIAM J. LALLou. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 Codex, Can. 269, § 2. 
* Codex, Can. 269, § 3. 
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MASSES FOR THE DEAD AOOORDING TO THE NEW MISSAL. 


N my last paper’ I discussed the changes in the Rubrics of 
the new Missal which concern Ferials, Vigils, Feasts; 
Votive Masses, private and solemn; and I gave a list of the 
Privileged or Major Offices and added some notes on the color 
of vestments and the chant of the Mass. 

This second paper deals with Masses for the Dead. After 
referring to the prayer for the dead, ‘“ Fidelium”, said in 
certain Masses that are not ‘‘ de Requie”’, it discusses Funeral 
Masses in general, Private Funeral Masses, Anniversary 
Masses, Masses in Cemetery Chapels, and the Missa Quotidiana 
de Requie, that is to say: when it is chanted, when it is said 
as a low Mass, and how it is arranged during Lent. In con- 
clusion the article treats of the “Absolutio super Tumulum”, 
and adds the text of the new Preface for the Dead as a 
convenience for those who may be obliged to use the old Missals. 


THE ORATION “ FIDELIUM ”’. 

Outside of Advent, Lent, Paschal time, and the month of 
November the oration Fidelium is said in all Masses which 
are not de Requie, on the first day of each month in which the 
office is of the ferial. When this is done, the oration Fidelium 
is always said as second last of all the orations (including any 
optional orations that may be said), and none of the other 
prayers which may be otherwise prescribed are omitted on 
that account.” 

If this first free ferial, however, occurs with an Ember day 
or any vigil, or if the impeded Mass of the preceding Sunday 
is to be first resumed, the prayer Fidelium is said on the first 
following day which is similarly free (Tit. III, 2). 

Moreover, on each Monday, outside of Lent and Paschal 
time,® the prayer Fidelium is added, “ paenultimo loco ”’, in all 
Masses which are not de Requie, provided the office is of the 
ferial and no vigil occurs, and provided the impeded Mass 
of the preceding Sunday is not to be first resumed (Tit. ITI, 3). 


FUNERAL Mass. 


In a church where the funeral service is being conducted, 
even if the body is not present for a reasonable cause or has 


1 October number, pp. 373-85. 2 Noteworthy change. 
8 Advent is not included here. 
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already been buried, one chanted Mass “ pro die obitus”’ * is 


permitted, which Mass may be a low Mass in the case of 

the poor. 

This Mass is forbidden: 

(1) on primary doubles of first class in the whole Church 
(excepting the Monday and Tuesday of Easter and 
Pentecost weeks) ; 

(2) on the feast of the Titular or Dedication of a church in 
which the funeral Mass would otherwise be celebrated; 

(3) on the feast of the principal Patron of the place; 

(4) on the feast of either the Titular or the Holy Founder 
of an Order or Congregation, 

provided the solemnity of these feasts be not transferred, as 

in that case the funeral Mass would be forbidden on the 

Sunday to which the solemnity is transferred. 

If the Mass is thus impeded, it may be said on the first 
following day which is not similarly’ impeded. On All 
Souls’ Day the first Mass (of the three given for that day) ° 
is said as funeral Mass, or, if that Mass has already been 
solemnly celebrated, the second, or finally, the third Mass may 
be said, and in those Masses the oration “ pro die obitus ” is 
said for the deceased, sub unica conclusione (Tit. III, 4). 

It should be noticed that the funeral Mass is also forbidden 
(Tit. III, 12): 

(1) on days when the obligation of the parochial Mass can- 

not be satisfied through other priests; 

( (a) on 2 February, if the can- 
dles are blessed ; 

(b) on Ash Wednesday, if the 
Ashes are blessed; 

(c) on Palm Sunday, if the 
Palms are blessed; 

(d) on the Vigil of Pentecost, 
if the Baptismal Font is 
blessed ; 

(e) on all Litany Days, if the 

q Procession takes place; 


(2) in churches having : 
; only one Mass 


* Noteworthy change, as limits of time are not restricted. 
5 Important change. ® Important change. 
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(3) during the whole time of Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, except on All Souls’ Day. 
N. B. In this Mass only one oration is said (Tit. III, 10), 
except on All Souls’ Day. 


PRIVATE FUNERAL MASSES. 


In any church or public oratory where funeral services are 
being solemnly carried out, provided the Mass be celebrated 
for the deceased person, private (low) Requiem Masses “ pro 
die obitus” may be said on that day, but they are forbidden: 

(1) on any Sunday or holiday of obligation (even though 

suppressed) ; 

(2) on All Souls’ Day; 

(3) on doubles of first or second class (“etiam trans- 

latum ”’) ; 

(4) on any of the privileged ferials, vigils, or octaves; 

(5) when the obligation of the parochial Mass cannot be 

satisfied through other priests. 

Moreover, private Masses of this kind may also be cele- 
brated on any day, ad libitum, from the death to the burial of 
the deceased, in semi-public oratories which take the place of 
a church or of a public oratory, when these are not to be had; 
also every day during the same period, in semi-public oratories 
which do not take the place of a church or public oratory and 
in the strictly private oratory of the house of the deceased, 
provided the body is physically present in the house (for 
instance, a private house, convent, etc.), where the oratories 
themselves are erected and no impeding day occurs (Tit. 
III, 5). 

N. B. Only one oration is said in these Masses (Tit. 
III, 10). 


MASSES ON THIRD, SEVENTH, THIRTIETH AND 
ANNIVERSARY DAYs. 


On the third, seventh, thirtieth and anniversary day“ of 
either the death or burial of a person, also on the most con- 
venient (“‘opportuniori”) * day after receiving word of a 


™ This anniversary should be reckoned from the fixed date of the month on 
which the death or burial took place. 


8 Important change. 
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death, one chanted or low Mass * for the deceased is permitted 
in any church, except (Tit. III, 6): 

(1) on any Sunday or holiday of obligation (though sup- 

pressed) ; 

(2) on All Souls’ Day; 

(3) on doubles of first or second class (“etiam trans- 

latum ”’) ; 

(4) on any of the privileged ferials, vigils, or octaves ; ° 

(5) during the whole time the Blessed Sacrament is exposed ; 

(6) when the obligation of the parochial Mass urges and 

cannot be satisfied through other priests; 

(7) in churches having only one Mass on the Minor Litany 

Days, if the Procession takes place. 

When the Mass is thus impeded, it may be anticipated on 
the nearest day which is not likewise impeded, or, if it may 
not be thus anticipatd, it may be transferred to the first follow- 
ing day which is not impeded as above, provided the Mass be 
then chanted (Tit. III, 6). 

N. B. Only one oration is said in this Mass (Tit. III, 10). 


OTHER ANNIVERSARY MASSES. 


The same rules as those just given hold good also for the 
one (and only) chanted Mass on anniversaries which is 
celebrated ex fundatione, outside the day of the death, or 
which is celebrated once yearly for all the deceased members 
of a society. The same rules are likewise followed for Masses 
which are celebrated in chant, according to the devotion of the 
faithful, during the octiduum beginning with All Souls’ Day; 
these Masses, however, may not be anticipated or transferred 
outside the octiduum itself (Tit. III, 7). 


MASSES IN CEMETERY CHAPELS. 


In the church or principal public oratory of a cemetery, and 
even in any cemetery chapel *° duly erected, the Masses per- 
mitted therein may be de Requie, except on: 

(1) Sundays or holidays of obligation (though suppressed) ; 

* Important change. 


® Important change. 
10 Cf. Cann. 1190 and 1194. 
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(2) doubles of first or second class (even if they be trans- 

ferred solemnities) ; 

(3) any of the privileged ferials, vigils, or octaves. 

This privilege, however, is not enjoyed by other churches or 
chapels outside the cemetery, under which (churches or 
chapels) a body may be buried even at the required ** distance; 
nor by churches, public oratories, and chapels of a cemetery in 
which bodies were formerly buried, but which is actually 
abandoned for any cause whatsoever, in such a way that bodies 
are as a general rule no longer buried in it; nor by churches 
which, although they are surrounded by a cemetery, neverthe- 
less have the care of souls attached to them (Tit. III, 8). 


MISSA QUOTIDIANA. 


When chanted, this Mass is permitted every day except: 

(1) on an office of double rite; 

(2) on Sunday (even when anticipated or, guoad “ Offi- 
cium” reposed) ; 

(3) on any privileged ferial, vigil, or octave; 

(4) on the Minor Litany Days in churches having only one 
Mass, if the Procession takes place (Tit. III, 11) ; 

(5) during the whole time the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. 

When not chanted, the Missa quotidiana is permitted only on: 

(1) a feast of either semidouble or simple rite; 

(2) an office of a day within a common octave; 

(3) Friday after the octave of the Ascension ; 

(4) a major ferial of Advent; 

(5) an office of S. Maria in Sabbato; 

(6) minor ferials, 

provided none of the following Offices also occur: 

(1) a privileged octave; 

(2) an Ember-day ; 

(3) Rogation Monday; 

(4) ferials from the 17th to the 23rd of December inclusive 
(days of Major Antiphons ; *” 


(5) any vigil; 


11 Cf. Can. 1202, § 2. 
12 Noteworthy change. 
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(6) an octave day of simple rite; ** 
(7) a day on which the impeded Mass of the preceding 
Sunday is to be first resumed. 

During Lent the Missa quotidiana, sine cantu, is permitted 
only on the first free day of each week, that is, the first day on 
which the office is of a semidouble feast or of a non-privileged 
ferial, according to the calendar of the church in which the 
Mass is celebrated (Tit. III. 9). 

This Mass, moreover, is not permitted on an Ember-day, 
or when commemoration of a vigil has to be made. 

In the Missa quotidiana three orations are said. If Mass 
is said for the Dead in general, the orations given for this 
Mass in the Missal are said; but if the Mass is said for 
designated persons, the first oration said will be for those; ** 
but if this designation is wanting or unknown, the oration Deus 
veniae largitor is used; the second oration is ad libitum, and 
the third is Fidelium. 

In all “ Missae quotidianae”” lectae, however, it is permitted, 
at will, to add other orations (according to the Rubr. gener. 
Missalis, Tit. V, 4 and IX, 12), provided the Fidelium be al- 
ways said last (Tit. III, 10). 

N. B._ 1. In all Masses having only one oration, and in the 
“‘ Missa quotidiana”’ cantata, the “ Dies irae” must be said. 
In the “ Missa quotidiana” lecta it may be said or omitted 
at will. 

2. The Rubric given after Masses for the Dead in the old 
Missal is not found in the new Missal. The Rubric permitted 
the saying of the Epistle and Gospel of one Mass for the Dead 
as the Epistle and Gospel of any one of the other Masses for 
the Dead. 


ABSOLUTIO SUPER TUMULUM. 


The Absolution for the Dead has undergone some note- 
worthy changes. It practically agrees with the Ritual (Tit. 
VI, cap. 3, nn. 8 and 9) as far as the “ Pater Noster,” during 
which the aspersion and incensing take place. The new missal 
(which gives the Absolution in full after the ‘“ Orationes 
diversae pro Defunctis”’) continues in this way: 


18 Noteworthy change. 
14 Cf. “ Orationes diversae pro Defunctis ”. 
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Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 

Sed libera nos a malo. 

A porta inferi. 

Erue, Domine, animam ejus (animas eorum). 
Requiescat (requiescant) in pace. 

Amen. 

Domine, exaudi orationem meam. 

Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 

Dominus vobiscum. 

Et cum spiritu tuo. 


Oremus. 


Absolve, quaesumus, Domine animam famuli tui N. (famulae tuae 
N., vel animas famulorum tuorum N. et N.) ab omni vinculo delic- 
torum: ut in resurrectionis gloria inter Sanctos et electos tuos resus- 
citatus respiret (resuscitata respiret, vel resuscitati respirent). Per 
Christum, Dominum nostrum. &. Amen. 

Loco praecedentis Orationis Celebrans dicere potest Orationem, 
quae dicta est in Missa, vel aliam convenientem. 

Si autem sit praesens defuncti cadaver, Celebrans sequentem dicit 
Orationem: 

Oremus. 


Deus, cui proprium est misereri semper et parcere, te supplices 
exoramus pro anima famuli tui N. (famulae tuae N.), quam hodie de 
hoc saeculo migrare jussisti: ut non tradas eam in manus inimici 
neque obliviscaris in finem, sed jubeas eam a sanctis Angelis suscipi 
et ad patriam paradisi perduci; ut, quia in te speravit et credidit, 
non poenas inferni sustineat, sed gaudia aeterna possideat. Per 
Christum, Dominum nostrum. &. Amen. 

Deinde Celebrans faciens Crucem manu dextera super tumulum, 
dicit: 

V. Requiem aeternam done ei (eis), Domine. 

R. Et lux perpetua luceat ei (eis). 


Et, dicto per Cantores: 

V. Requiescat (requiescant) in pace. 

R. Amen. 
Celebrans dicit recto tono 

V. Anima ejus*® (Animae eorum) et animae omnium fidelium 
defunctorum per misericordiam Dei requiescant in pace. 

R. Amen. 


15“Dicto per Cantores ‘ Requiescat in pace’ et ‘Amen’, faciens iterum 
Crucem super tumulum, subjungit Versum Anima ejus.” Ritus celebrandi 
Missam, Tit. XIII, n. 4. 
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Tune Celebrans inchoat Antiphonam “ Si iniquitates”, et cum Clero 
recitans Psalmum “ De profundis”, praecedente Cruce, redit cum 
aliis ad Sacristiam. Ibi ab omnibus repetita Antiphona “Si ini- 
quitates”, Sacerdos, antequam paramentis exuatur, dicit sequentes 
Preces: 

Kyrie, eleison. 
Christe, eleison. 
Kyrie, eleison. 


Pater Noster secreto usqgue ad 


Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 
Sed libera nos a malo. 

A porta inferi. 

Erue, Domine, animas eorum. 
Requiescant in pace. 

Amen. 

Domine, exaudi orationem meam. 
Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 
Dominus vobiscum. 

Et cum spiritu tuo. 


DNRNRNRNRN 


Oremus. 


Fidelium, Deus, omnium Conditor et Redemptor: animabus famu- 
lorum famularumque tuarum remissionem cunctorum tribue pecca- 
torum; ut indulgentiam, quam semper optaverunt, piis supplica- 
tionibus consequantur: Qui vivis et regnas in saecula saeculorum. 
R. Amen. 

V. Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine. 

R. Et lux perpetua luceat eis. 

V. Requiescant in pace. 

R. Amen. 

Versus “ Anima ejus”, Antiphona “Si iniquitates” et Psalmus 
cum Precibus non dicuntur, si Absolutio facta fuerit pro omnibus 
Defunctis. 


PREFACE FOR THE DEap. 


Vere dignum et justum est, aequum et salutare, nos tibi semper et 
ubique gratias agere: Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeterne 
Deus: per Christum, Dominum nostrum. Jn quo nobis spes beatae 
resurrectionis effulsit, ut, quos contristat certa moriendi condicio, 
eosdem consoletur futurae immortalitatis promissio. Tuis enim fide- 
libus, Domine, vita mutatur, non tollitur: et, dissoluta terrestris 
hujus incolatus domo, acterna in caelis habitatio comparatur. Et 
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ideo cum Angelis et Archangelis, cum Thronis et Dominationibus 
cumque omni militia caelestis exercitus hymnum gloriae tuae cani- 
mus, sine fine dicentes: Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, etc. 


JOHN J. MuRPHY. © 
St. Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto. 


HOW THE MA8S HELPS THE DEAD. 


HE Council of Trent declares un-Catholic the teaching 
which denies that “ sacrifice must be offered for the 
living or for the dead, for sins, to escape punishments, in 
satisfaction, or for other necessities”.* It also holds that, 
“ according to the Apostolic traditions it is proper to offer the 
Mass for those who have died in Christ, but have not fully 
satisfied for their sins”; * and that “ Purgatory exists, and that 
the souls detained there can be helped by the prayers of the 
faithful, and especially by the acceptable sacrifice of the 
altar”’.* Detailed information, however, is not given us by 
the Council, nor in any explicit pronouncement of the Church 
since. While there is a fair measure of agreement, there is no 
unanimity, among theologians, as to many questions arising 
out of the decisions just quoted. So it may be of interest to 
give a connected, though summary, account of the more com- 
monly received opinions that are of theoretical interest or 
practical importance regarding the amelioration effected in the 
condition of the dead by the Holy Sacrifice. 

The points to be touched on may be classified as answers to 
the following questions: What souls are relieved by the Mass? 
To what extent are they benefited by it? And what precise 
effect of it brings about alleviation of suffering in their 
condition ? 

In answer to the first question it may be said that, in harmony 
with the doctrine of the Council of Trent, the Mass helps the 
souls in Purgatory collectively, or any souls there. The words 
of the Tridentine Fathers, as cited, require no further assent. 
But the general teaching of theologians, as well as the sound 


1 Sess. 22, can. 3. 
2 Ibidem, can. 2. 


3 Sess. 25, de Purg. Cf. Tridentine Profession of Faith; also can. 809 of the 
Code, the sense of which I give below. 
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instinct of our Catholic people, holds out to us an assured 
hope of a definite and special benefit to the soul or souls for 
whom Mass may be offered. It is certain that God will not 
despise a contrite and humble heart, nor dismiss its petition 
unanswered; and much less of course will our petition fail 
when supported by the prayer of our Lord Himself in the Mass. 

Nor need we be disheartend by any fancied experience of 
ours to the contrary, for, as Noldin* writes with regard to 
certain temporal favors that God does not grant: “ Semper 
tamen vi sacrificii oblati conceditur aliquod aliud bonum loco 
ejus quod petitur, si non reperiat obicem.” So in reference 
even to a prayer which lacks certain proper conditions, he 
holds that it is not devoid of all effect, and will at least obtain 
for the suppliant the grace to improve at another time.° 
L’ehmkuhl® says that, though in certain circumstances the 
priest’s intention when he says Mass may not have the immedi- 
ate support of Christ, still His all-powerful influence will not 
be wanting, but will be merely diverted to securing other bene- 
fits. Other authorities there are who hold that if we pray for 
anything at all that we deem desirable, we shall obtain the 
same if it is really good for us; if it is not, we shall not get it, 
but something better, something really useful instead." 

Of course prayer for ourselves, or for others if they be alive, 
may be deflected from its object—no matter how excellent or 
necessary—by the obduracy and unresponsiveness to grace of 
the person on whose behalf it is offered, just as if we sought 
something that would be a bar to, or would not forward, our 
eternal interests. In regard to this latter impediment, the 
question whether the purpose of prayer, in order to be accept- 
able to God, should be a positive aid to our salvation, or 
whether it would suffice if it were compatible with it, depends 
perhaps on whether we are under an obligation to use our every 
act and every creature of God’s that is at our disposal, in order 
to attain our last end.® 


* De Sacramentis, n. 174. 

5 De Praeceptis, n. 144. 

® Theologia Moralis, II, n. 235 (11th ed.). 

7 Egger, S.J., Are Our Prayers Heard?, p. 50. 


8“ Non petimus temporalia tamquam principaliter quaesita, sed in ordine ad 
aliud, eo tenore a Deo petimus ipsa, ut nobis concedantur, secundum quod 
expediunt ad salutem.” Summa Theologica, 2%, 2®*, qu. 83, a. 6 ad 4. 
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However this may be, such a hindrance to the efficacy of 
impetration, whether in the Mass or outside it, is manifestly 
absent when the souls in Purgatory are intended as the bene- 
ficiaries. Similarly, the element of human codperation with 
the Divine assistance, often so essential in the providence that 
regulates the concession of spiritual and temporal favors, has 
no place in those of which the dead are capable; and, if it had, 
it would not be wanting. Accordingly, as there is no barrier 
to the flow of God’s mercy which is released for them through 
the agency of the Mass, it is difficult to understand how 
Noldin ® and others can justify the doubt that the fruits of a 
Mass are applied by God to the particular soul for which it is 
offered. 

Apparently, according to these theologians, the Mass oper- 
ates on behalf of the souls in Purgatory somewhat according to 
the manner in which Saint Augustine ** and apparently Saint 
Thomas ** hold that our suffrages are effective for the living. 
That is to say, it may or may not be applied by God to the 
soul of the celebrant’s choice, or it may be accepted by Him in 
greater or less measure. This opinion, expressed in theological 
language, is that the Mass benefits the dead nulla certa lege 
neque infallibiliter. 

On the contrary the common opinion, based on the fact that, 
when Mass is said for a dead person, there is nothing wanting 
in the matter sought, in the manner of seeking it, or in the 
utilization of it, is that it becomes immediately efficacious on 
his behalf. Thus Lehmkuhl says that nothing such as im- 
petration is required in order that the satisfaction of Christ 
accruing from the Mass may be available for a particular soul. 
Referring for support to Saint Thomas, Suarez and Bellarmine, 
he concludes that it helps the dead for whom it is offered “ in- 
fallibiliter ex opere operato stricte sumpto;” ** or, as he puts 
it in untechnical terms elsewhere, “nisi vero specialis ratio 
obstat, fructus Missae applicatur sane ei pro quo offertur, idque 
secundum certam et definitam mensuram.” ** 


® De Sacramentis, n. 180. 

10 In Joan. tr. 102, n. 1 (apud Billot, de Sacramentis, p. 594). 

11 Summa, 2%, 28, qu. 83, a. 7 ad 2. Although Suarez, de Religione, tr. 4, L 
1, C. 27, holds the reverse, supposing the necessary conditions on the part of 
the person to be present. 

12 Theologia Moralis, I1, n. 248 and note. 

18 Casus, II, n. 186. 
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Lest this common view be misunderstood, it is to be noted 
as perfectly clear from the Church’s practice in sanctioning 
and encouraging foundation Masses, and the offering of Mass 
for the same person not only on the day of death, but also, 
for example, on the third, the seventh, and the thirtieth day 
after it, that it is her official teaching that one Mass may not 
wholly expiate the punishment to which a soul is liable. How 
is this to be reconciled with the view that the Mass gives in- 
fallibly and, as it were, automatically to the dead for whom it is 
offered, access to the treasures of Christ’s merits and satisfac- 
tion? One explanation that may be offered is that there is no 
certainty that God has not shut off, if I may put it so, some of 
the reserves of grace and pardon to which this Holy Sacrifice of 
its own nature would entitle us; and so it may not have an 
indefinite or inexhaustible degree of efficacy, and may not 
necessarily cover the extent or degree of punishment which a 
particular soul has incurred. 

This theory of the restricted efficacy of the Mass does not 
serve at all in the case where Mass is offered in such circum- 
stances that the benefit of a privileged altar goes with it; be- 
cause the plenary indulgence certain to be gained in this way 
is of its own nature quite sufficient to make up for the debt. 
due, without any demand being made on the satisfactory fruit 
of the Mass at all. Accordingly, it must be admitted that 


our claim on the Divine bounty in the interests of a particular 


deceased friend, through Masses, indulgences, and our own. 
prayers, is not always accepted by God at its real value. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason at all for supposing (but every 


reason to the contrary, as I have tried to show) that it may be: 


quite dishonored, and not avail at all for the bettering of his 
position. 
In the absence of guidance from Scripture or the authori- 


tative teaching of the Church it is not for us to pry into the 
reasons that may restrain God’s hand, always outstretched to: 
dispense His favors lavishly to those who approach, or for 


whom others approach, the throne of mercy and grace. With 
all hesitation and reverence, however, we can conjecture that 


the withholding of the full effect of the suffrages offered for 


an individual after his death may be a proper punishment for 


his having been remiss in availing himself of the benefits of. 
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the Mass while he was alive, and when to do so would perhaps 
have involved some inconvenience or sacrifice. The dead share 
in the Mass, says Saint Augustine, “‘ qui cum viverent ut haec 
sibi postea possent prodesse meruerunt.” ** 

Again, if a person were callous and indifferent to the suffer- 
ing of the poor souls, especially those who had a special claim 
on him, it would seem in accordance at least with human stand- 
ards of justice that the Divine answer to some of the suffrages 
offered for him should be the easing of their pains, if they 
were in Purgatory at the time. 

In the third place, some souls being bereft of friends, and 
having had no opportunity of getting Masses or prayers said 
for them after their decease, would seem to be in need of the 
exceptional mercy of Almighty God. Are we then to con- 
sider that they are exempt from His economy regarding the 
Church Militant, which makes it necessary that satisfaction be 
tendered, or at least some petition be made, on behalf of its 
members before they obtain any remission? It is the op:nion 
of Suarez ** that, outside the cases of the Mass, and some of 
the Sacraments and indulgences, no temporal punishment is 
ever remitted without an equivalent amount of actual satis- 
faction being presented in lieu of it; on the ground that it 
would be out of harmony with Divine justice that sins should 
go unpunished. Other theologians,** however, hold that mere 
prayer as such, and without reference to or in excess of the 
amount of satisfaction it always involves in the case of mortals, 
can gain some exemption from the strict law that we must 
do our part, trivial though the suffering or inconvenience may 
be, in order to tap for ourselves or others the boundless treas- 
ure that our Lord has amassed by His sufferings and death. 
So we cannot count on purely gratuitous canceling of their 
punishment at our mere request—and still less in its absence— 
as a sure means of obtaining relief for the bereaved souls 
whose sad case, it is to be supposed, has a special claim on the 
mercy of God. 


Py Apud Billuart, de Euch. diss, VIII, art. III. Cf. Lehmkuhl, Casus, 
190. 


15 Apud Lugo, de Poenitentia, disp. 24, sect. I, n. 20. 
16 EF. g. Lugo, loc. cit. 
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There is no certainty how far God may vouchsafe to hear 
their prayers on their own behalf. Lugo confesses that on " 
account of their being in a state of punishment the souls in . 
Purgatory can do little or nothing for themselves. But, hav- 
ing appealed for support to Suarez,** he concludes: “ Quid. . . 
mirum si Deus eas aliquando (sibi) exaudiat?” *° & 

Another conceivable fount of consolation for the souls whose ‘ 
lot is most piteous is the charity and compassion of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints, whose prayers we may well believe are 
offered particularly for them. But here again, inasmuch as 
the suffrages of our heavenly patrons are necessarily lacking 
in the element of sacrifice, and instead of being penal, are a ns 
cause of supreme joy to them, it is not clear how far they may a 
have as their appropriate object the forgiveness of temporal a 
punishment. It is true, indeed, that they can and do obtain # 
for their clients more choice and precious blessings than this. 
And in one of the prayers for the dead found in the Missal this 
clause occurs: ‘“‘ Virgine intercedente cum omnibus sanctis ad 
perpetuae beatitudinis consortium,” etc. Moreover, the Sab- 
batine *® privilege of Our Blessed Lady can be better explained, 
and her dignity better consulted, by postulating her direct inter- 
vention on behalf of the souls of the dead, than if we suppose 
her to take the somewhat roundabout way of getting grace & 
from God, whereby the living are moved to offer satisfaction PY 


for them. 
However, unless the efficacy of the intercession of Our : 


Blessed Lady and the Saints for the dead were limited in some 
way,”° it would, by its fervor, acceptableness, and superabund- 
ance, so quickly release them as to interfere with what we per- 
ceive, by the dim and uncertain light granted us, to be God's 
arrangements for the punishment in the other life of sins 
forgiven. 

By the process of exclusion, then, we may suppose with a fair 
degree of probability, that God consults the interest of the 
desolate and specially deserving souls, principally by allocating 
to them a share of the Masses and other sources of satisfaction 


17 De relig., lib. 1, de orat., cap. 11. 

18 De Poenitentia, disp. 24, sect. I, n. 23. 

1® Ballerini, Opus Theologicum Morale, V, de Suffragiis, n. 17. 
20 Ballerini, loco citato. 
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offered for those who while they were alive did not do much 
to merit them. Nevertheless, as I have said more than once 
already, it is the general belief that the entire outflow of any 
particular channel of expiation is never diverted from the soul 
for whom it was intended by the offerer on earth. 

This, however, does not mean that by the very fact that a 
Mass is offered for a certain deceased person he necessarily 
experiences some diminution, however small, of the intensity 
of his sufferings, or has their duration shortened; because its 
beneficial effect may have to go to put an end to, or assuage, 
God’s anger as a preliminary to such relief. For it is the 
teaching of theologians that souls may carry with them beyond 
the grave a certain degree of God’s displeasure; and so, like 
the living, may need not only to pay the debt of temporal 
punishment they owe, which is met by the satisfactory fruit 
of the Mass, but may want its strictly propitiatory effect as 
well. Lehmkuhl,”* for example, discussing the case of certain 
souls, says it may be that “ propitiatio aliqua requiratur, quae 
viam sternat, ut ad illas animas efficax auxilium perveniat”’. 
And perhaps it would require more than one Mass to mitigate 
God’s anger, which would possibly be a bar to their deliver- 
ance or the lessening of their pains.” “ Nihil mirum si ali- 
quando multae Missae requirantur, neque sufficiat offerre Deo 
indulgentias, ut anima certa e purgatorio liberetur. Nam 
obvoluta quasi jacet in densissimis tenebris divinae irae atque 
justitiae.” ** Of course, apart from the propitiatory effect of 
a Mass being made available for it, God’s anger with such a 
soul would in time be allayed by its actual endurance of its 
sufferings, that is, by satispassio, a process of refinement which 
makes its churlish soil congenial and adapted to receive the 
advantage of satisfaction coming to it through any medium. 

So the Mass may help our departed brethren in as far as it 
is propitiatory and in as far as it is satisfactory. Can it do so 
in a third way, in so far as it is a sacrifice of petition? As I 
have said already on the general subject of petition or im- 
petration as directed to secure release from Purgatory, the affir- 
mative answer may be characterized, with Lehmkuhl, as very 


21 Theologia Moralis, II, n. 246. 


22 Lehmkuhl, op. cit., n. 248, 5. See also his Casus, II, n. 187, and Noldin, 
de Sacramentis, n. 324, 3. 
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doubtful. But this hesitation is only justified, if the prayer 
has as its direct term the remission of punishment; or, to express 
it in the words of Suarez, if it seeks this, “‘ nullo actu hominis 
mediante”. The reason is that prayer can certainly obtain 
from God the efficacious graces whereby we ourselves or others 
may be inspired to offer direct satisfaction in various ways for 
the soul or souls we wish to relieve. Thus the impetratory ef- 
fect of the Mass may obtain for us grace to offer or get offered 
another Mass for our deceased friend, the satisfactory fruit of 
which would be available for him. An impetration, especially 
if it be that of the Mass, properly utilized will also be the means, 
for example, of our gaining indulgences, giving alms, and 
practising mortification for him; and will move God graciously 
to accept the atoning virtue of these on his behalf. 

There is a special difficulty in determining how far the souls 
in Purgatory who did not receive the Sacrament of Baptism 
are the beneficiaries of any or all of the fruits of the Mass. 
For such great authorities as Suarez ** and Vasquez hold that 
if people do not pass through the gate of Baptism they cannot 
have any share in the satisfaction of the Mass, any more than 
they can participate in the graces of the Sacraments. But this 
view is undermined by Canon 809 of the Code, which author- 
izes the offering of Mass for all, both the living and the suffer- 
ing in Purgatory. Nor is there any restriction so far as the 
dead are concerned imposed by Canon 2262. It has always 
been the accepted view ** that the Mass, in so far as it is im- 
petratory, is a means of helping even the non-baptized souls 
at least indirectly, by stimulating the good will and securing 
the good offices of their friends on earth. 

It goes without saying that the Mass as the work of Christ 
is indefinitely more copious in its effects than either indulgences 
or the personal good deeds of any creature, which, of course, 
are indebted for their value to the Cross, of which the Mass is 
the counterpart. We can realize this all the better by remem- 
bering that it is the opinion ** of many authorities that our 
Lord by a present personal act associates Himself with His 


28 De Eucharistia, disp. 79, sect. 10. 

24 Lehmkuhl, op. cit., II, n. 247. 

25 Founded or supported by the text: “ He continueth forever . . . always 
living to make intercession for us.” Hebrews, 7:24, 25. 
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delegate, the priest, at the Consecration. Besides, to come to 
a lower plane, the various fruits of the Mass facilitate one an- 
other’s operation, as we have seen. This characteristic is wholly 
or partially wanting in the case of other suffrages. For in- 
stance, indulgences, which merely pay a debt if the circum- 
stances are opportune, do not seem to have any power to ap- 
pease God’s anger and make appeal to His mercy which may 
be a condition of their operating.*® 

Though its main efficacy accrues to the Mass because it is the 
work of Christ, there are certain subordinate streams that go 
to make up the boundless reservoir of blessings it contains. 
Of these the Church contributes the principal by making the 
priest (the delegate of Christ) her agent also and commission- 
ing him to pray in her name. The value of the Mass from 
this source is merely impetratory and not satisfactory; inas- 
much as to originate satisfaction and merit a personal act is 
necessary." 

Again, the priest’s mere act of saying Mass, the assisting 
at it on the part of the congregation, or the procuring of its 
celebration by, for example, one who gives the honorarium, 
is of altogether exceptional value and acceptableness in the 
sight of God. So the codperation of these with Christ and the 
Church has in an eminent degree ex opere operantis the attri- 
butes of other virtuous acts. That is to say, it is meritorious, 
impetratory, and satisfactory; and the two last mentioned ef- 
fects may be transferred for the benefit of a soul or souls in 
Purgatory, by one who is in the state of grace.”® 

The part of the ex opere operato fruit destined for the cele- 
brant personally is, according to the generality of theologians, 
inalienable; *® but the same does not seem to be true *° in the 
case of the others just referred to who are in a sense codfferers 
with him. And the question may be raised as to whether 
the advantages these derive in that capacity, would, if they 
were made over to a soul, alleviate its condition more than is 


26 See, however, Lehmkuhl (op. cit., n. 247, 3), who says that perhaps some 
degree of impetratory effect may be ascribed to them. 


27 It is not easy to understand how Noldin (de Praeceptis, n. 743, 2) can 
attribute satisfaction to the Divine Office as the prayer of the Church. 

28 Ballerini, loc. cit., n. 11. 

2° Noldin, op. cit., n. 176, C. 

30 Ibidem, n. 176, b. 
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done by the application of the ministerial fruit—that at the free 
disposal of the priest. The answer of Lehmkuhl® is that, 
though assisting at Mass may be a better way of forwarding the 
interests of the living than having it offered for their intention, 
inasmuch as it is the impetratory effect they principally want, 
the reverse is generally true in the case of the dead, whose 
special need is satisfaction. But the Divine mercy can easily 
supply, in the interests of these, what is wanting in the one way 
as compared with the other; an act of clemency we may con- 
fidently expect, especially if it be not possible for the person 
hearing Mass to have its ministerial effects offered for the soul 
or souls he wishes to benefit. 
DAVID BARRY. 


Bruff, Ireland. 


THE LAY ORDER OF PENANOE. 


HE seventh centenary of the formal foundation of the 
Order of Penitents—commonly known as the Third 
Order of St. Francis—recalls to mind one of the most remark- 
able religious movements in the history of the Church. It was 
in its origin essentially a lay movement, though it overflowed 
into the clerical order. To-day we speak of the Third Orders 
of St. Francis and St. Dominic, as though these “ Third Or- 
ders” were off-shoots from the Orders of Franciscan and 
Dominican Friars: and one biographer of St. Francis has 
seen in the institution of the Franciscan tertiaries an evidence 
of the original creative genius of the Seraphic Founder. Like 
many institutions within the Catholic Church, however, the 
Order of Penitents can be attributed to no one mind; it was 
a spontaneous growth within the Catholic body, of which the 
early beginnings are not easily traceable. Undoubtedly St. 
Francis and the Franciscans gave a new impetus to the 
Penitential movement in the thirteenth century, and later the 
movement was further fostered by the Dominicans. But the 
Franciscan Friars were themselves to some extent a product 
of the lay Penitential movement; and when in 1221 a formal 
Rule was given to the secular Penitents under Franciscan direc- 


81 Theologia Moralis, II, n. 254. Casus, II, n. 189. 
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tion, that Rule was itself largely an adaptation of the Rule 
given by Innocent III in 1201 to an earlier Order of Penitents, 
the Humiliati. 

The lay-Penitential movement was in fact widely spread 
throughout Europe toward the end of the twelfth century. It 
was a reaction against the worldliness and irreligious formal- 
ism which for a long period had depressed the spiritual life 
of Christendom and was nowhere more rampant than amongst 
the clergy themselves: it developed side by side with the re- 
forms of the monastic order, represented most notably by the 
Cistercians, and with the reforms in the clerical body which 
gave rise to the new Orders of Canons Regular, such as the 
Premonstratensians, and it is to be noted that the lay-Pentential 
societies emphasized at once the needed return of the Christian 
people to the austerity and simplicity of the Gospel which 
was the inspiring motive of the great monastic reform of 
Citeaux, and the revival of simple apostolic preaching which 
St. Norbert introduced amongst his Canons Regular. Every- 
where we find amongst the lay-Penitential societies a rigid 
simplicity and frugality as opposed to the prevalent luxury of 
the age and at the same time a keen thirst for hearing and 
expanding the Gospel in its practical applications to daily life. 
Lacking instruction by the priests, the lay-Penitents would 
meet together to receive religious instruction from one of 
themselves; and in the fervor of their spirit they not infre- 
quently went forth into the highways and byways to preach 
to the people. It is not surprising that in the beginning of the 
movement, not a few of these Penitential associations strayed 
from the path of orthodoxy and Catholic discipline. The 
Waldenses are a typical example of the heretical developments 
which occurred within the movement. Yet the blame lay not 
wholly with these wandering enthusiasts: it must be appor- 
tioned to those who ought to have set the example of a Chris- 
tian life and to have ministered to the people the divine word 
of life for which so many were athirst. 

One of the purest glories in the fame of the great Innocent 
III is his recognition of the Penitential movement and of the 
value it might be to the Church for the revivifying of the 
Faith and piety of Christendom. He it was who gave the 
Humiliati their formal Rule; and it was his wise statesman- 
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ship which reconciled to the Church, Durandus d’Huesca and 
Bernardus Primus, with their respective followers, and allowed 
them to continue their evangelistic work in obedience to the 
Church. 

The Humiliati have an important place in the history of 
the lay-Penitents, since the Rule given them by Innocent III 
formed (as we have already noticed) the basis of the Rule 
given later to the Franciscan tertiaries. Tradition states that 
the Humiliati were in their origin an association of Lombard 
families who had been exiled to Germany and in their exile 
had united themselves in a religious brotherhood for the 
good of their souls. They were weavers and woollen mer- 
chants. On their return to Lombardy they maintained their 
association, which rapidly increased in numbers. The rule 
of life they adopted obliged them to work for their living, to 
live frugally and avoid all luxury and to give all superfluous 
wealth to the poor. They assembled regularly for prayers 
and spiritual exhortations given by one of the fraternity. The 
local fraternities were under the supervision and direction of 
a higher council and provincial ministers and thus the unity 
of the association was maintained. As time went on, com- 
munities of religious women were formed within the general 
association, and later, communities of clerics. But essentially 
the Humiliati were a lay association. In the Papal Rule of 
1201, Innocent III incorporated the hitherto customary rule 
‘which the Humiliati had followed. He allowed them in their 
assemblies to expound the Word of God in its practical ap- 
plication to the conduct of life; but forbade them to preach 
formally on the dogmas and Sacraments of the Church—this 
being a matter properly belonging to the bishops and to 
priests delegated by the bishops. The same limitation was 
imposed on the preaching of Durandus d’Huesca and Ber- 
nardus Primus. The preaching of the lay-Penitents was thus 
confined to subjects of practical piety and the reformation of 
conduct. In the technical language of the time, they were 
commissioned “ to preach penance ”’. 

In this way the lay-Penitential movement and its evangelistic 
activities were first brought within the law of the Church. 
Yet even so, there was a strong tendency within the move- 
ment to act independently of authority; and not a few of the 
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Penitential associations were suspect as to orthodoxy. This 
suspicion of unorthodoxy attaching to the Penitents and 
preaching associations, accounts for the hostility shown to the 
Franciscans when first they went beyond the confines of Italy, 
until the Holy See issued commendatory letters to the bishops 
to allay the suspicion: for in many respects the early Francis- 
cans resembled the lay-Penitents. 

To them, in fact, was mainly due the achievement of bring- 
ing the lay-Penitential movement definitely into harmony with 
the Catholic spirit. That was one of the great things the 
Catholic Church owes to St. Francis and his followers. For 
good or for evil the lay-Penitential movement was already 
a wide-spreading influence: its strength lay in the fact that 
it expressed the need felt by many for a more vital and spirit- 
ual religious life as distinct from the dead formality and in- 
sincerity of religion as it was commonly practised and as un- 
fortunately it was generally set forth by the clergy of the 
period. It represented a genuine awakening of the religious 
spirit. The danger came from the fact that the clergy as a 
body were unable to give it direction or to satisfy its demands 
for a more vital spiritual life. Can one wonder that amongst 
the lay-Penitents a tendency showed itself to disregard the 
clergy and even to challenge their authority? Left without 
an inspiring Catholic guidance, the movement might well in 
conjunction with the free-thinking sects, such as the Albigen- 
sian, have anticipated the religious disruption of the sixteenth 
century. Happily Divine Providence raised up two Saints 
to save the Church: Dominic, whose primary work was to 
combat the danger of a free-thinking rationalism; and Francis, 
the joyous “ Penitent of Assisi,” in whom the Penitential move- 
ment found its purest Catholic representative and its most in- 
spiring exponent. 

When St. Francis and his companions on their first evan- 
gelistic journeys described themselves as “ Penitents from 
Assisi,” the title correctly bespoke the fundamental character 
of the new fraternity and its immediate place in the reform 
movement of the period: in the same way as the adoption of 
the title of “‘ Canons” by the early Dominicans indicates the 
historical genesis of their Friars Preacher through the re- 
formed Canons Regular. 
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In all essential features the first Franciscans were nothing 
other than Penitents—men who aspired, as did other Penitents, 
to live according to the evangelical rule of poverty and un- 
worldliness and in an association of fraternal charity. They 
were not a clerical order: most of them were lay-brethren. 
Where they differed from the ordinary Penitential association 
was in their separation from the world: they abandoned their 
homes and families and lived together in a simple community 
life under the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Thus 
in the Franciscan fraternity the Penitential association de- 
veloped into a regular Religious Order, the first of the great 
mendicant Orders which were to form a new feature in the 
institutional life of the Church. 

For some years after their foundation the Franciscan friars 
maintained their exclusively Penitential character and their 
preaching was of that practical hortatory type known as “ the 
preaching of penance”. They admonished the people to love 
God and avoid sin. In the words of St. Francis they dis- 
coursed “ of virtues and vices, of punishment and glory”. It 
was the same type of preaching as that which Innocent III 
had allowed to other lay-Penitential associations. Even after 
the Franciscans had become more largely a clerical order, and 
were commissioned to expound the dogmas of the Faith, this 
penitential type of preaching continued to be a characteristic 
feature of their work. As St. Bonaventure reminded his 
brethren, the primary object of the Franciscan study and 
preaching was to move the heart and thus lead men to prac- 
tical piety: speculative theology was but a secondary con- 
sideration. 

It is not surprising then that the Penitential movement came 
very much under Franciscan influence and direction and re- 
ceived a new impetus from their preaching. One early 
chronicler thus sums up the effect of the preaching of the 
friars: 


And the Lord gave them the word, and the spirit to speak, accord- 
ing as opportunity offered, words exceeding sharp as swords, piercing 
the hearts of young and old, who, leaving father and mother and all 
their possessions, followed after the brethren, taking upon them the 
habit of Religion . . . nor were men only thus converted to the 
Order, but many maidens also, and widows, pricked to the heart by 
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their preaching, did in accordance with their counsel betake them 
into convents ordained in sundry cities and castled villages, that they 
might do penance . . . and in like manner also husbands with wives 
and wives with husbands, unable to free themselves from the bonds 
of matrimony, by the salutary counsel of the brethren did in their 
own homes bind themselves into stricter penitence.* 


There can be no doubt that, from a very early period in 
the Franciscan apostolate, secular penitents began to place 
themselves under the spiritual direction of the friars and to 
follow as closely as they might the Franciscan life of poverty 
and evangelical simplicity. In some cases it would seem that 
these penitents bound themselves by a vow of obedience to 
live as the friars directed: since in the Rule of 1221 the in- 
dividual friars were forbidden ‘to receive women to obedi- 
ence”. How far these secular penitents were considered as 
coming within the general Franciscan fraternity, it is difficult 
to say. That they regarded themselves and were regarded by 
the friars as spiritually akin to the friars, is very probable: 
but that the friars and the secular Penitents, under their di- 


rection, were in any formal sense “ one fraternity,” is extremely — 


doubtful. But until 1221, the Franciscan Order was very 
loosely organized; and the relationship between the friars and 
the secular Penitents would be thought of more “ in the bond 
of the spirit” than in official or legal terms. 

The year 1221 marks at once the beginning of a more 
definitive organization of the Order of Friars Minor as well 
as the formal organization of the secular Penitents under their 
influence and direction: and from this date the “ Brothers and 
Sisters of Penance” became a distinct Order in the Church 
with a Rule and organization evidently designed for universal 
application, wherever the Penitents might be established. The 
new Order was distinctly a lay-Order for people living in the 
world and fulfilling the ordinary duties of secular life, yet 
aspiring to a higher religious perfection and a stricter and 
more generous observance of the Gospel-life. 

In two things especially the Penitents were called upon to 
practise a higher Christian perfection: in opposition to the 


1 Legend of the Three Companions, Chap. XIV. 


2 This opinion has been put forward by Pére Mandonnet, O.P., in his schol- 
arly essay, Les origines de l’Ordo de Paenitentia (Fribourg, 1898). 
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sensuous luxury which was common at the period, they were 
to observe an austere simplicity as regards food, dress, and 
all bodily habits; and in their relations with their fellowmen 
they must base their conduct on the evangelical law of fra- 
ternal charity. They were not called upon to renounce their 
property, but the austere simplicity of life and the rule of 
charity were an effective antidote to the spirit of greed and 
avarice which lay at the root of most of the social evils of the 
time; and it seems to have been the common custom of the 
Penitents to distribute to the poor whatever of this world’s 
goods they possessed beyond what they required for their 
own frugal needs. Those who were married observed a strict 
conjugal chastity, a virtue too commonly unheeded at the time; 
hence the appellation of continentes by which the Penitents are 
frequently described in the documents of the thirteenth century. 
But in some respects, having regard to the social life of the 
period, the most drastic innovation introduced by the Penitents 
was their refusal to take party-oaths or to take up arms in sup- 
port of civic or party feuds. This refusal more especially 
affected the status of the Penitents in Italy, where the social 
and political life of the communes was a constant turmoil and 
struggle between the parties within the commune and between 
the communes themselves, and where no man had any stand- 
ing unless he bound himself by oath to one or other of the 
rival parties. But the Penitents would recognize no civic or 
party claim which was at variance with the Gospel-law of 
fraternal charity. The only intervention allowed them in the 
party or civic feud was that of the peacemaker: as far as lay 
in their power they must endeavor to bring about peace and 
good will between the belligerents. 
Amongst themselves they were united in close ties of spiritual 
kinship: they were a fraternity in the strictest sense of the word, 
bound to assist each other both spiritually and temporally. 
They assembled at stated times for prayer and spiritual ex- 
hortations; the poor and the needy sick were cared for by the 
fraternity. Each local fraternity was under the authority of 
“ ministers,” elected annually : but the fraternities were further 
subject to a “ Visitor,’”’ or, where the local fraternities were 
federated, to the authority of a Provincial Minister. The 
“Visitor” was at different periods appointed, now by the 
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Friars Minor and now by the bishop of the dioceses, until 
Nicholas IV in 1289 definitely decided that the Visitor should 
be a Friar Minor. His duty was to encourage the Penitents in 
the observance of the Rule and to correct delinquencies and 
abuses. But the ordinary government and administration of 
the fraternities was always in the hands of the ministers elected 
from the Penitents themselves. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the part played by the 
new Order of lay-Penitents in the religious revival of the 
thirteenth century, especially in Italy where the Order attained 
to its fullest development. In the struggle between the Papacy 
and Frederic II, the Penitents, according to the testimony of 
the Imperial Chancellor, Pier della Vigna, turned the scales 
against the Emperor: had the Penitential movement not come 
under the influence of the Franciscans, it is not improbable 
that the history of that struggle might have been written differ- 
ently; since amongst the earlier lay-Penitents a strong anti- 
clerical tendency was very manifest. It was chiefly due to 
St. Francis that the Penitential movement was transformed 
from a danger to the Church into its support: and it is when 
we realize this, that we learn the fuller significance of the 
Saint’s fervent devotion to the Holy See and of the reverence 
he inculcated toward all priests, be they worthy or unworthy 
of the office they hold. He sorrowed over the unworthy priest, 
realizing the dread account such a one must render to God at 
the Judgment Day: nevertheless he would reverently kiss his 
hands because of the Holy Mysteries they administered; nor 
would he preach in any parish against the will of the parish 
priest, however poor or ignorant he might be. And this rever- 
ence for the priesthood he inculcated upon all his followers. 
This fervent devotion to the priesthood and to the authority of 
the Church was in marked contrast to the general tendency 
hitherto prevalent amongst the lay-Penitents, to whom the 
ignorance and spiritual inefficiency of the clergy were a 
scandal and stumbling-black; and undoubtedly it did much 
toward averting a widespread schism in the thirteenth century. 

In a more constructive way, too, the new Order of lay- 
Penitents contributed much toward the moral and religious 
renovation of Christendom which followed upon the institution 
of the mendicant Orders. And here again the influence of the 
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Franciscans did much to infuse a more Catholic spirit into the 
Penitential movement. The earlier Penitential associations 
all showed a marked legalist and puritanical spirit; a leaning 
toward the letter of the Gospel rather than toward its spirit. 
Perhaps the most Catholic achievement of St. Francis and the 
friars was that they imbued the Penitents with that mystical 
devotion to the Person of our Lord which was the inspiration 
-of St. Francis’s own life and the governing ideal of the Fran- 
ciscan fraternity: they transfigured the observance of Gospel 
precepts with the spiritual idealism of our Lord’s own earthly 
life. In a word, St. Francis emphasized the spiritual appre- 
hension of the personal life of our Lord as the test of a true 
Penitent, rather than the external observance of the Gospel 
precepts: the true Penitent was not one who lived a poor, 
simple and austere life, but one who lived such a life in spirit- 
ual fellowship with Christ in His earthly mission of redeem- 
ing love. The Gospel was thus raised above a mere code of 
conduct and was realized as an inspiring life of the love of 
God and of one’s fellowmen, in mystical union with our Lord. 

Two streams of medieval religious development thus met 
and commingled amongst the Franciscans and overflowed into 
the Penitential movement under their influence or direction. 
The one was that new mystical piety which had grown up 
particularly in the cloisters of the Cistercians and reformed 
Canons Regular, of which St. Bernard is the most notable 
exponent. The ground of this new mystical piety was an ar- 
dent devotion to our Lord in His Sacred Humanity as the 
divine type and source of our own spiritual humanity. To 
live the Christ-life as it was manifested to us in our Lord’s 
redeeming mission on earth was the aspiration of those smitten 
by this devotion: the impelling motive was a love of Him who 
loved us so much. The new devotion had brought a new 
freedom of spirit and an enkindling fervor into the monastic 
cloisters, dissipating the externalism and formalism which had 
widely depressed the monastic spirit and diminished its spirit- 
uality. Wherever this devotion spread, the monastic life be- 
came more simple and buoyant, as when men escape from 
rigid conventionalities into an atmosphere instinct with life 
and freedom. Behind the letter of the law they saw Christ 
the Redeemer beckoning them to follow Him: even as the 
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Apostles looked on our Lord as they listened ‘to His words: 
and the service of duty was transformed into a service of love. 

It was that piety which transfigured the life of St. Francis 
and drew him to rejoice in following the hard ways trodden 
by our Lord on earth. He was the passionate lover, seeking 
his soul’s Beloved, the Divine Lord of all, who for our sake 
became Man. With a lover's persistence he sought to tread as 
closely as he might in the footsteps of his Lord, deeming it his 
greatest gain to become conformed to Him in the love which 
drew Him down from Heaven and made Him “ the first-born 
of the sons of God,” the Beginning of the new humanity which 
was to overcome the world. In this “ divine humanism” of 
our Lord’s life, St. Francis, born for love and joy, found his 
soul’s vocation and freedom. As at an earlier period he had 
thirsted for glory amidst the world’s vanities, after his conver- 
sion he thirsted for the glory revealed to him in the earthly 
adventure of the Divine Redeemer: and in all simplicity he 
sought to tread in the footsteps of the Lord he loved, that so 
he might be wholly conformed to Him. As He had trodden 
the path of poverty, hardships and suffering, so would 
Francis out of love for Him. 

But in St. Francis this mystical devotion to the Person of 
our Lord met with that literal evangelicalism which was the 
strength of the lay-Penitential movement, as well as its danger. 
The Penitents in their direct appeal to the Gospel as the 
Christian’s rule of life, and in their effort to mould their lives 
upon a literal acceptance of the Gospel precepts, had made an 
effective protest against the worldliness and formalism which 
had eaten into the life of the Church. Francis too was a 
literalist, and looked to the simple literal observance of the 
Gospel as the way of salvation and he regarded himself and 
his friars as called by God to preach the simple evangelical 
life. On one occasion, when some of the ministers of his yet 
unorganized Order were urging him to adopt one of the mon- 
astic Rules, the Saint stoutly declared that he would have no 
other rule than that of the Gospel itself. When he was in 
doubt as to any particular line of conduct to be followed by 
himself or his religious brethren, his custom was to open the 
book of the Gospels and to accept literally the direction there 
set forth. In this Francis showed himself a true “ evangelical ” 
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of the Penitent type. Where he differed from the ordinary 
type of Penitent which preceded him was in the fusion within 
his own soul of the new mystical devotion to the Sacred Hu- 
manity of our Lord and the literal evangelicalism of the Peni- 
tential movement. If one may thus express it, in St. Francis 
and his followers the worship of the written Gospels became 
a worship of the living Christ. 

The whole temper of the Penitential movement was thus 
transformed; its “ moralism” was lit up with the vivifying 
idealism of the new mystic devotion to our Lord. 

As it was thus remoulded in spirit by the influence of St. 
Francis, the Order of Penitents became a powerful force in the 
renovation of the spiritual life of Christendom. From time to 
time Penitential societies and individual Penitents, breaking 
loose from the discipline of the Church, still showed what a 
danger the movement might have been to the Faith and to 
Catholic unity, had it not come under the influence and di- 
rection of St. Francis and his friars, 

Of this great medieval institution of lay-Penitents, the Third 
Order of Franciscans together with the Third Dominican Or- 
der is the legitimate historical development. It was however 
not until the end of the thirteenth century that the lay-Penitents 
were definitely placed under the jurisdiction of the friars and 
came to be known as “ tertiaries”’: members of a Third Order. 
Before that, as we have said, the visitatorial jurisdiction alter- 
nated between the friars and the diocesan bishops; and the 
Penitential fraternities constituted one Order—the Order of 
Penance, though their Visitors might be taken from the Friars 
Minor, or the Friars Preacher, or from other religious orders. 
The common bond was the Rule given them in 1221. At vari- 
ous times during the thirteenth century this Rule was revised 
chiefly in regard to the question of the government of the 
Order, until it assumed its definite medieval form during the 
Pontificate of Nicholas IV; * and in this form it remained until 
Leo XIII in 1883 revised the Rule for Franciscan tertiaries 
with a view to adjusting it to modern conditions. 

In making his revision of the Rule, Leo XIII explicitly de- 
clared his purpose to be the revival of the Franciscan Order 


8 For the history of this development of the Rule, cf. Mandonnet, Les Regles 
et le Gouvernement de l’Ordo de Paen:tentia au XIII Siédcle (Paris, 1902). 
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of lay-Penitents as a widespread institution for the renewal 
of practical Christian life, and to this end he urged that the 
Order should be made known and propagated. His successors, 
Pius X, and the present Pontiff, Benedict XV, have similarly 
encouraged its propagation and taken an active interest in its 
reconstitution. Asa matter of fact the Franciscan tertiaries in 
recent years have enormously increased in members: in all 
probability the Order is as numerous to-day as at any period 
of the Middle Ages. 

The problem which is attracting the serious attention of 
those interested in the revival of the Order to-day is not its 
increase in membership but its reconstruction in the primitive 
spirit of the Penitential movement as this developed under 
the Catholic spirit of St. Francis. It might do much toward 
the revival of the primitive spirit if tertiaries reclaimed their 
original title of “‘ Penitents ” as indicating the penitential spirit 
in which their religious profession is founded. By the peniten- 
tial spirit, I mean the spirit of unworldliness and the renun- 
ciation of the un-Christian principles by which the world gen- 
erally seeks success and pleasure. Such a renunciation is de- 
manded of every Christian, but the very essence of the Peni- 
tent’s profession was that he explicitly recognized this re- 
nunciation and set himself to a closer conformity to the Gospel 
law, as contrasted with the more lax interpretation of that law 
as commonly accepted by the easy-going Christian. It was 
the simpler acceptance of the Gospel as his rule of life which 
marked off the Penitent from the ordinary run of Christians. 
Such a profession necessarily meant a renunciation of much 
that the world at large values and delights in; it necessarily 
brought the Penitent into conflict with many of the habits and 
fashions and prejudices of the world in which he moved, and 
which an easy-going conscience lightly tolerated or approved. 
Thus the Penitent profession, like the Religious profession, 
implied a larger renunciation of the world in its ungodliness 
and a simpler adherence to the Gospel law than are found 
amongst Christians generally. It is in this larger unworldli- 
ness of spirit and in their clear opposition to the ungodly spirit 
of the world that the modern tertiaries will prove themselves 
spiritually, as well as historically, the heirs of the medieval 
Penitents. 
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Looking at the world to-day, none will deny that such a 
movement as that of the medieval Penitents in its simple and 
earnest adherence to the Gospel and in its devotion to the Per- 
son of our Lord, is what is needed to combat the worldliness 
which too frequently goes with the profession of Christianity. 
To stem the tide of infidelity to-day we need, as did the world 
of the thirteenth century, the widespread example of the true 
unadulterated Christian spirit such as the medieval Penitents 
manifested. In its sensuous luxury, its class antagonisms, and 
in its national and racial selfishness, the world of to-day is much 
in the same condition as was the world when the Penitents made 
their protest so effectually. The world of to-day needs the 
Penitents ; and it is for the tertiaries to prove themselves worthy 
of their early days by the vigorous protest of their lives against 
the luxury and selfishness which underlies most of our social 
and political warfare. In so far as their protest is simple and 
vigorous, the tertiaries will regain the influence their order 
exerted in the thirteenth century in the life of the Church 
and of the world. 

FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 

Oxford, England. 


THE IMPEDIMENT OF PUBLIO PROPRIETY. 


EFORE the new Code of Canon Law came into force, the 
impediment of public propriety (honestas publica) arose 
from valid and certain betrothal and from not consummated 
marriage, even though the marriage were invalid, provided that 
it was not invalid on account of want of consent. When it 
arose from betrothal, it annulled marriage to the first degree 
in the direct and collateral lines; when it arose from not con- 
summated marriage it annulled marriage to the fourth degree. 
A great change was introduced into the way notion of this 
impediment by the Code. According to Canon 1078: 


The impediment of public propriety arises from invalid marriage, 
whether consummated or not, and from public or notorious concu- 
binage ; and it annuls marriage in the first and second degree of the 
direct line between the man and the relations by blood of the woman, 
and vice versa. 
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The change introduced by Canon 97, according to which 
affinity now arises from valid marriage, left only invalid mar- 
riage as the long established source of public propriety, but 
the Code adds a new one in public or notorious concubinage. 
Furthermore the Code restricts it to the second degree in the 
direct line. 

If we glance at the history of this impediment it will pre- 
pare us for the discussion of one or two practical points con- 
nected with the new form of the impediment. 

Although traces are to be found in the Roman law of an 
impediment of public propriety, the first notice of it in canon 
law appears about the middle of the twelfth century in the 
Decretum of Gratian. Several chapters of Cause XXVII, 
question 2 of the Decretum refer to public propriety. Chapter 
14 may be taken as an example, and it may be rendered thus: 


If anyone has espoused a wife or has engaged to marry her, al- 
though afterward he was prevented from marrying her by death, 
nevertheless it is not lawful for any of his relations by blood to take 
her to wife. And if this has been done, let them by all means be 
separated. 


According to this canon of uncertain origin, but which 
Gratian attributes to Gregory (Pope), a diriment impediment 
of marriage arose from betrothal between the betrothed and 
all the relations by blood of the other party to the betrothal. 
A few years after Gratian’s time, in A. D. 1170, Pope Alex- 
ander III issued a decretal to the same effect. It forms c, 8, 
de sponsal. et matrim. (JV, 1) of the decretals collected by the 
authority of Gregory IX, and is as follows: 


None of the man’s relations by blood can in any way unite to him- 
self in marriage the betrothed of another, especially if she be near 
the age of marriage. 


By betrothal the engaged person becomes in a certain sense a 
member of the family of his or her future consort. The be- 
trothed is admitted to terms of intimacy with all the members 
of the family, and just as marriage among relations by blood 
was out of the question, and, if attempted, it was null and 
void, so marriage between one betrothed and any other mem- 
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ber of the family than the other betrothed party, was out of 
the question and, if attempted, it was null and void. 

It was soon felt, however, that the impediment extended too 
far, as was the case also with the impediments of consanguinity 
and affinity; and when Innocent III in A. D. 1215 restricted 
these latter impediments to the fourth degree, the restriction 
was regarded as virtually applying also to the cognate impedi- 
ment of public propriety. 

To decide certain controversies which had arisen, Boniface 
VIII in the year 1298 issued his decretal Ex sponsalibus (IV, 
c. un. in sexto). In that decretal the Pope says: 


From unconditional and certain espousals, even though they are 
null on account of consanguinity, affinity, frigidity, religion, or any 
other reason, provided that they are not null for want of consent, the 
impediment of public propriety arises which impedes or renders null 
subsequent espousals or marriage; but does not dissolve preceding 
espousals or marriage. 


The next stage in the history of this impediment was reached 
in the Council of Trent. Chapter 3 of Session XXIV, On the 
Reform of Marriage, is as follows: 


The holy Synod altogether abrogates the impediment of public 
propriety where espousals for any reason are not valid. But where 
they are valid, let the impediment not extend beyond the first degree, 
since this prohibition can no longer be maintained without disadvan- 
tage in more remote degrees. 


In the Latin original of this chapter the Council employs 
the word sponsalia, espousals. The word properly signified 
betrothal, but it was sometimes used to designate non-con- 
summated marriage. Betrothal was sponsalia de futuro, and 
non-consummated marriage sponsalia de praesenti. It was 
clear that in the above quoted chapter, the Council of Trent 
had abolished the impediment of public propriety arising from 
invalid betrothal, leaving the impediment arising from valid 
betrothal. It was clear also that the Council had limited the 
extension of the impediment to the first degree in the direct 
and the collateral line when it arose from betrothal. But after 
the Council of Trent Doctors began to dispute whether these 
changes made by the Council were applicable to sponsalia de 
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praesenti, or non-consummated marriage. St. Pius V in 1568 
decided that this was not the case, but that when it arose from 
non-consummated marriage the impediment of public propriety 
still arose from invalid marriage if it was not invalid for want 
of consent, and that it still extended to the fourth degree, as 
it had done before the Council of Trent. 

That remained the law on the matter until the new Code 
of Canon Law came into force. 

It is clear that the Code has made several changes of im- 
portance in the impediment of public propriety. It has abol- 
ished altogether the impediment in as far as it arose from 
betrothal. 

In as far as it arose from valid marriage it is now the im- 
pediment of affinity. 

Invalid marriage when consummated gave rise to affinity 
under the old canon law. Now according to the Code, whether 
consummated or not, invalid marriage gives rise to the im- 
pediment of public propriety. 

There are two or three questions of which the solution is not 
so clear. 

According to the old canon law the impediment of public 
propriety did not arise from marriage which was invalid for 
want of consent. The new Code says nothing about invalidity 
for want of consent; it states generally that the impediment 
arises from invalid marriage. Has the Code abolished this 
exception to the general rule? The commentators on the Code 
are of different opinions on the point. Let us see if we can 
clear the matter up. 

St. Pius V in 1568, when he settled that the change intro- 
duced in this impediment by the Council of Trent did not affect 
public propriety arising from marriage, gave as one of the 
reasons for his decision that a correction of the law was only 
to be admitted when it was required by the obvious sense of 
the words. It may be said that, since the exception is not 
mentioned in the Code, no change of discipline is required by 
the obvious sense of the words used, and if this is the case 
public propriety will not arise from marriage which is invalid 
for want of consent. 

However, the Code itself gives us rules for the interpretation 
of its Canons. In Canon 6 we read: 
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The Code for the most part retains the discipline hitherto in force, 
although it makes timely changes. And so, canons which give the 
old law in its entirety are to be interpreted according to the authority 
of the old law, and consequently according to the received opinions 
of approved authors. Canons which in part only agree with the old 
law, are to be interpreted in the part in which they agree according 
to the old law, they are to be interpreted according to their own sense 
in the part in which they do not agree with the old law. 


The Code is not a series of corrections of the old discipline; 
it is a codification of the existing canon law. Anything which 
is omitted from the old law, is omitted designedly, and the 
existing law must be gathered from the canons as they stand, 
interpreted according to the obvious sense of the words. When 
therefore Canon 1078 lays down the general rule that the im- 
pediment of public propriety arises from invalid marriage. 
whether consummated or not, and mentions no exception, we 
are not justified in reading an exception into it. ‘‘ Ubi lex 
non distinguit nec nos distinguere debemus.” The impedi- 
ment then will be contracted from invalid marriage even when 
the invalidity arises from want of consent. We shall be con- 
firmed in this opinion if we consider the exception from the 
historical point of view. 

The exception was laid down by Boniface VIII in the de- 
cretal quoted above. The Pope gives no reasons for the ex- 
ception but they are clear enough from the doctrines of canon- 
ists. As community of blood gave rise to the impediment of 
consanguinity, and bodily union to that of affinity, so union of 
minds, which took place in espousals and non-consummated 
Marriage, gave rise to the impediment of public propriety, 
which was sometimes called quasi-affinity. But there can be 
no union of minds where marriage is invalid for want of con- 
sent, so that although the impediment of public propriety arose 
from marriage which was invalid on account of a previous, 
undissolved marriage, or other diriment impediment, it did not 
arise from marriage which was invalid for want of consent. 
In that case the very source of the impediment was wanting. 

Boniface VIII applied the exception to the case of condi- 
tional espousals where the condition is not fulfilled. It is 
clearly applicable to the case of mistake concerning the person 
with whom the contract is entered into, and to that of feigned 
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consent. It is not so clearly applicable to marriage which is 
invalid through fear or on account of abduction, or the servile 
condition of one of the parties which is unknown to the other 
party. As a matter of fact authorities disagreed about these 
cases. There was consequently some uncertainty as to when 
marriage was invalid for want of consent. 

Besides invalid marriage, the Code makes public and notor- 
ious concubinage a source of the impediment of public pro- 
priety, and in concubinage there is no question of matrimonial 
consent. There is no union of minds at all so far as marriage is 
concerned ; the parties do not intend marriage. 

So that in one of the two sources of the impediment of public 
propriety according to the Code, it was somewhat uncertain 
when a marriage could be said to be invalid for want of con- 
sent; and in the other there could be no question of matri- 
monial consent or want of consent. No wonder that the 
legislator abolished the exception altogether. 

The question assumed a quite different aspect as long as 
betrothal and valid but not consummated marriage were the 
chief sources of the impediment of public propriety. 

From what has been said it must not be inferred that civil 
marriage, which is invalid on account of clandestinity, pro- 
duces the impediment of public propriety. This question used 
to be keenly controverted among canonists and theologians. 
Leo XIII settled the controversy by his decree of 17 March, 
1879. In that decree the Pope decided that in places where 
the substantial form prescribed by the Church for Christian 
marriage has to be observed, merely civil marriage between 
Catholics does not produce the impediment of public propriety. 
Such a civil marriage has no canonical effects, because it is 
devoid of even the outward form and appearance of marriage. 
It does not, therefore, come under the general rule laid down by 
the Code that invalid marriage produces the impediment of 
public propriety. If, however, after contracting a merely civil 
marriage, the parties live together as man and wife, there 
seems to be no solid reason for denying that they will con- 
tract the impediment of public propriety on the ground of 
public and notorious concubinage. 

The question may arise whether, in case the invalid marriage 
which has given rise to the impediment of public propriety is 
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convalidated, or concubinage has given place to lawful mar- 
riage, the impediment of public propriety is absorbed by affin- 
ity, or whether it still remains, and a second impediment of 
affinity is added to it. 

The Code does not appear to have made any change in this 
matter. Before its issue, Doctors disagreed in language which 
they used in discussing the question, but it was agreed that, if 
a dispensation for a second marriage in such a case had to be 
asked for, there would be no necessity to mention the impedi- 
ment of public propriety. It would be understood to be com- 
prised in that of affinity.* 

T. SLATER, S.J. 

St. Francis Xavier's, Liverpool, England. 


AN OFFIOIAL PRAYER BOOK FOR THE LAITY. 
I, 


HE importance and the value of a good prayer book can 
scarcely be overestimated. The average Catholic has 
no opportunity and no inclination for much mental prayer. 
Nor is he able to concentrate his mind for any considerable 
length of time on any given subject of meditation. He must 
find his beliefs and his aspirations expressed in the printed 
word, in terms that appeal to his intellect and to his heart. 
Besides, at divine service, the language of the Church is in- 
comprehensible to him. Hence he cannot take part in the 
ceremonies as fully as was the case in former centuries. A 
good prayer book is required as an interpreter and a guide. 
And it affords the easiest means of familiarizing the faithful 
with the essentials of the devotional life: Holy Mass, Holy 
Communion, Confession, the other Sacraments, and the various 
practices in general use in the Church. 

_ There is a plethora of prayer books, some good, some worth- 
less. Probably there always will be. It is not advisable to 
enforce absolute uniformity by imposing the same prayer book 
upon all Catholics. The psychological dispositions of individ- 
uals vary very considerably. What appeals to some will not 
appeal to others. The Church very wisely encourages or at 
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least tolerates a variety of devotions among her children, de- 
votions that appeal to national feeling or to individual tem- 
perament. But she also has her official Missal, her official 
Breviary. her official Ritual for the administration of the 
Sacraments, the last funeral rites, and the blessings which 
she approves. Many of these prayers should be much more 
familiar to the laity than they are in reality. Indeed they are 
intended for all, priests and people alike. And the advantage 
of an official prayer book for the laity would lay in this, that it 
would open up to them a real treasure of inspiring prayers, of 
moving supplications that remain largely unknown to them 
at present. 

The Third Council of Baltimore saw the need and tried to 
supply it. However much the Manual of Prayers may appeal 
to converts, it is not the prayer book Catholics generally use. 
There is about it a certain formalism that repels; it has an 
abundance of Latin texts that are irrelevant for the average 
Catholic; a long collection of hymns that, however beautiful, 
belong more properly in a hymnal. It never attained to that 
popularity which the English Book of Common Prayer en- 
joyed for centuries, and enjoys to-day. “I value the Prayer 
Book as you cannot do,” says one of the Anglican characters 
in Newman’s Loss and Gain (Ch. VIII), “ for I have known 
what it is to one in affliction. May it be long before you 
know it in a similar way ; but if affliction comes on you depend 
on it, all these new fashions and fancies will vanish from you 
like the wind, and the good old Prayer Book alone will stand 
you in any stead.” 

The reasons for this extraordinary popularity are various. 
The Book of Common Prayer embodies a national creed and a 
national form of worship. It symbolizes, however vaguely 
for the present generation, the spirit of revolt that alone justi- 
fies the existence of the Anglican Church as a separate com- 
munion. Having been in use for many generations, it has 
thereby acquired a setimental value that is one of its greatest 
assets. Lastly, to Cranmer who compiled it, must be conceded 
“a splendid command of the English language and an in- 
stinctive sense of what would suit average English minds. 
His genius for devotional composition in English is universally 
recognized even by those who have least sympathy with his 
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character and career.” To the average Anglican the Book of 
Common Prayer is as much of an unconscious masterpiece as 
are Shakespeare’s works. It is part and parcel of the nation’s 
life, and as such is often used even by Nonconformists. 

- Whether any prayer book we may produce will ever attain 
the popularity of its Anglican counterpart, is problematical. 
That we need it, however, is beyond question. A certain uni- 
formity is very desirable, specially for public devotions. The 
prayers used in the church on those occasions should be within 
the reach of all, familiar to all and the same for all. 


II. 


This uniformity in public prayer presented no difficulty for 
several centuries as long as Latin was the common language 
both of the Church and of the people. No special prayer 
book for the laity was needed, as all understood readily what 
was said and took a much larger part in public services than 
they do now. Even to-day various parts of the Mass bear 
incontestable evidence of a dialogue between the celebrant and 
the faithful present at the great sacrifice. 

Outside of the Mass, the Psalter was almost entirely and 
exclusively used for private and public devotions by those who 
were able to read. Such were comparatively few in number. 
But the uneducated seem to have memorized large parts of the 
‘Mass and the Psalter and were thus enabled to share in the 
public celebration of the liturgical functions. That certain 
other forms of private prayer were also recited, such as the 
prayer ascribed to St. Patrick, there is little doubt. But no 
early collection of such formulas is extant to-day. 

- -In the early Middle Ages, as more schools arose under the 
fostering care of Charlemagne, books also came into more 
general use. The monastic choir Psalters were copied for 
private devotions by the laity, and to these were appended 
supplements of various kinds, such as the Litanies, the Gloria, 
the Credo. It is perhaps worthy of notice that there are 
only a very few manuscripts in existence that contain the 
psalms and prayers in the vernacular. While the Roman 
empire was gradually crumbling, and new nations and new 
languages rose, these Latin manuals of devotion remained in 
constant use. Some of those that have been preserved are 
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among the best specimens of manuscript books, because of 
their exquisite illuminations as well as their binding. Up to 
the time of the invention of printing this type of prayer book 
was in greatest favor among the laity. 

However, it was not the only form of prayer book in use 
in Carlovingian times. ‘‘ The Book of Nunnaminster,” com- 
posed in the eighth century, and another of which only frag- 
ments are preserved, composed at Lindisfarne about the same 
time, depart considerably from this arrangement. The best 
example is perhaps the famous English codex known as “ The 
Book of Cerne,” dating from the beginning of the ninth 
century. It exhibits a typical collection of miscellaneous pray- 
ers then much in vogue, and is made up of extracts from the 
Gospel, particularly the Passion, together with other non- 
rubrical prayers. It contains besides on extensive ‘“‘ Table of 
Sins” intended to help penitents in their examination of con- 
science preparatory to confession. Similarly a “ Libellus 
Precum” of the tenth century gives a large place to non- 
liturgical prayers from the writings of St. Augustine, St. 
Ephrem, and other Church Fathers. A little earlier Alcuin 
(735-804) had arranged a collection of prayers for every day 
of the week, and his compilation served as a model for prayer 
book makers as late as the sixteenth century. 

None of these various collections however seems to have 
enjoyed the widespread popularity of the Psalter. When not 
arranged in the form of an Office, those psalms appropriate 
to various spiritual needs were selected and juxtaposed. The 
range of emotions which they express, of burning aspiration 
and fervent supplication, is so varied that they fill indeed every 
want of the soul. Hence the collections of psalms entitled 
“ Psalmi pro gratiarum actione,” Psalmi pro tentatione et 
tribulatione,” etc. Other arrangements of psalms were made 
for an Office of the Blessed Virgin, an Office of All Saints; 
the fifteen Gradual Psalms were grouped together; also the 
seven Penitential Psalms, and those for the Office of the Dead. 
All these smaller groupings, which were really an excrescence 
upon the Canonical Office, were finally collected together in a 
“ Book of Hours,” which took the place of the Psalter among 
the laity. In England it became known as the “ Primer”. 
and from the thirteenth century to the invention of printing 
it was the common prayer book of the laity. 
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Differently from the Canonical Office, these psalms remained 
unchanged from day to day, and could thus easily be memor- 
ized by a large number of lay persons who had little time or 
opportunity to acquire such book learning. Besides, their 
“ Book of Hours” kept them in close touch with the ideal of 
the monastic life: the sevenfold consecration of the day to 
God in prayer. And it made for uniformity of practice among 
-all classes of Christians. The origin of the word “ Primer” 
as applied to this type of prayer book has not been definitely 
ascertained. It is plausibly conjectured that the name is de- 
rived from the fact that this unvarying collection of psalms 
preceded by the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, and Credo, was 
used as a first reading book for children. As such it was 
printed before and after the Reformation. And Dr. Johnson’s 
Lexicon toward the close of the eighteenth century still defines 
a “ Primer” as a small prayer book in which children are 
taught to read. 


Ill. 


The invention of printing could not but give a strong im- 
petus to the publication of popular manuals of devotion. The 
Primer was now issued in great quantities. Others were 
brought out in quick succession, chief among them being the 
Hortulus Animae in Germany, and the Livre d’Heures in 
France. Editions succeeded one another very rapidly and the 
public seemed most eager to absorb every volume the presses 
could turn out. Sometimes printed on vellum and adorned 
with fine woodcuts, they were made attractive in every way. 
These manuals followed practically the same plan, and Latin 
predominated in all. In fact no entirely English Primer is 
known to have come from the press before 1534. 

Many of these new manuals, however, departed consider- 
ably from the older uniform scriptural and liturgical type. 
As they did so, they fell quickly into regrettable extravagances. 
These were attributable partly to a relaxing of the simple 
strong religious spirit among the faithful which gave place 
to a vitiated taste for untried novelties. They were partly 
due to competition among printers. A keen rivalry among 
these early publishers, unrestrained as yet by any ecclesiastical 
enactments such as were made by the Council of Trent, led 
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them to insert exaggerated and entirely spurious grants of 
indulgences ; for instance, an indulgence of five thousand years 
of pardon for deadly sins and twenty years for venial sins 
totiens quotiens, to anyone who would say a certain prayer in 
honor of St. Ann, Our Lady, and her Son Jesus. A little 
later the Reformers seized with avidity upon these extravagant 
grants of indulgences, “ promising muche grace and pardon 
though it were but vanyte,” to attack the whole penitential 
system of the Church. 

The Reformers themselves, realizing nevertheless the eager- 
ness of the masses for these manuals of devotion and seeing 
the great influence they exerted, produced prayer books of 
their own. ‘ The King’s Primer” of 1545 was edited under 
the personal supervision of Henry VIII. In Germany the 
followers of Luther brought out a revised edition of the 
Hortulus Animae. Both in arrangement and material these 
manuals were still largely Catholic and imitated closely the 
familiar Horae. Only they gave more and more room to the 
vernacular. Catholics readily saw the advantage accruing 
to their opponents and began to make larger use of their 
native tongue, which, among the uneducated especially, quickly 
came to be the only language used in their devotions. 

When the stringent decrees of reform of the Council of 
Trent went into effect, the Horae and Hortuli were subjected 
to a rigorous censorship and all spurious grants of indulgences 
eliminated. Wishing to preserve it free from accretions and 
modifications, the printing of the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin in the vernacular was forbidden ; but no such restriction 
was put upon any other prayers. Shortly after, various new 
prayer books appeared, and, while comparatively few in num- 
ber, they were solid in doctrine, above reproach in content and 
beyond doubt among the best examples of prayer-book mak- 
ing we possess. Among them were the Manuale Catholi- 
corum of Blessed Peter Canisius, and the Precationum Piarum 
Enchiridion of Simon Verepaeus, who published it in Latin 
first and in the vernacular afterward. The Paradisus Animae 
and the Coeleste Palmetum were printed in the vernacular be- 
fore being translated into Latin. The well-known French 
Paroissien Romain made room for both languages. The two 
best-known English Catholic prayer books in post-Reformation 
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times were the Manual of Devout Prayers and Exercises dating 
from 1583 and often reprinted with various revisions; and the 
even more successful work by Bishop Challoner, The Garden 
of the Soul, dating from 1740. The latter’s great merit and 
the reason for its popularity lay in the fact that it contained 
not prayers only, but information, instruction, and much 
practical advice. 

From the latter half of the nineteenth century to the 
present day a large array of prayer books has seen the light 
and their number is constantly on the increase. Seemingly 
they are a good business venture. And they comply with 
the Church laws concerning ecclesiastical approbation and 
the Bishop’s imprimatur. But they foster such a loose be- 
wildering congeries of special devotions that Catholics are in 
danger of losing sight of the central essential facts, doctrines, 
and rules of life without which Catholicism cannot remain the 
virile religion that has survived all persecutions. It would 
appear that the faithful are wasting a great deal of devo- 
tional energy upon non-essentials, and are withal less familiar 
with the Mass, the Office of the Blessed Virgin. the Office of 
the Dead, the prayers of the Ritual, than they should be. 


IV. 


It is futile to suggest a radical break with the present and 
a return to the days that have definitely gone by. The laity 
have lost the habit of praying in scriptural language, and it 
seems well nigh impossible to educate our people again to a 
thorough enjoyment of the Psalms, however aptly they run the 
gamut of all human emotions, and express the deepest aspir- 
ations of the soul, in joy and affliction, after God its Creator 
and Redeemer. Their incomparable beauty and striking 
imagery have an unfamiliar ring. The ideal prayer book of 
to-day will have to take this fact into account and should 
sparingly imitate its prototype of the Middle Ages. 

This much being taken for granted, it is at once apparent 
that the modern model prayer book must still serve a twofold 
purpose: it must help Catholics to fulfil in worthy manner 
those acts of interior worship, and also those acts of exterior 
worship, which under the name of prayer go to make up the 
devotional life. But all prayer is founded on and proceeds 
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from devout habits, to foster which a good prayer book should 
devote a not inconsiderable amount of space to that “ infor- 
mation, instruction, and practical advice” that so happily 
characterized Bishop Challoner’s manual. 

Acts of interior worship are due in the first place to God. 
They well up spontaneously in the heart of every human being, 
and more vividly so in the heart of every Christian, who, 
understanding better God’s immensity and power, feels con- 
strained to adore Him, to offer Him his loving thanksgiving 
for all benefits, to ask forgiveness for all his transgressions 
and help in all his troubles. These various acts are the com- 
ponent elements of all real prayer. 

Prayer as a mere petition is also addressed to created beings, 
angels and men, in so far as certain divine perfections shine 
forth in them in an extraordinary manner, and we believe them 
able to help us. 

This interior worship finds expression in various private 
devotions, such as morning and evening prayers; devotions 
for special occasions, in sickness, at a deathbed; or special 
feasts of various saints. How far should special devotions be 
included in a prayer book of this kind? The devotions in 
more general use in the Church, such as those to the Sacred 
Heart, the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, and their approved 
Litanies, should undoubtedly find a place in it. But any at- 
tempt to include much more than these might well be discour- 
aged. Some little time past an ascetical writer complained 
that our national piety has not found an outlet thus far in 
anything else but “ imported devotions”. Perhaps it is per- 
tinent to remark that we have imported so many already, that 
any further effort to add new ones of our own invention cannot 
be too strongly deprecated. However meritorious they may 
appear to be to the promoters of them, they all too readily 
supplant by their temporary charm of novelty the old liturgical 
devotions which are given second place or are disregarded al- 
together. Many Catholics become superficial and flit from 
one to the other to the detriment of real solid piety. An offi- 
cial prayer book, sober in its contents, would be the best anti- 
dote to this scattering of religious energy, and the weakening 
of the religious fibre consequent upon it. It would constantly 
recall to the minds of all the essentials of religious worship, 
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both interior and exterior. For, a strong irresistible impulse 
of the heart, as well as the dictates of reason, prompt man to 
give outward expression to his religious sentiments. “ Who”, 
cried Job’s comforter, Eliphaz the Themanite, “can with- 
hold the words he hath conceived?” And God Himself has 
always required and even prescribed in detail certain external 
forms of worship for the social body. Take away the ex- 
terior worship which has its being chiefly in the Church, and 
each Christian must remain isolated, circumscribed within his 
family (supposing he has one), without any ties binding him 
to his brethren. Who can doubt that the sublime theories of 
equality and brotherhood, of which Christianity is so justly 
proud, have been fostered most of all in the exterior worship 
which constantly assembles the people within its temples? 

This exterior worship, like the interior, varies and must vary 
according to the object to which it is addressed: the Creator or 
the created, the God-Man Jesus Christ, or His Mother, the 
Angels and the Saints. The difference of nature, dignity, and 
merits carries with it a sensible gradation in worship which 
is carefully regulated by ecclesiastical authority. The Mass 
has always been, and always will be the central act of external 
worship in which all Catholics must participate at least on 
Sundays and on certain specified holy days. The unity of the 
sacrifice and the variety of its parts offer an almost inexhaus- 
tible selection of fitting elevating prayers that are not used as 
much as they should be. While Catholics attend Mass with 
respect and devotion, they are not always as fully conscious 
of the sublime mystery as they might become through greater 
familiarity with the short explicit meaningful formulas that 
accompany and interpret every action of the celebrant. The 
difference of language and rubrical changes preclude the inti- 
mate participation in the Mass that obtained in the early cen- 
turies. But we have inclined too far to the other extreme: of 
almost complete aloofness between priests and people. 

Closely allied to the Mass is the Funeral Service. Quite too 
often a few Our Fathers and Hail Marys constitute all the 
public prayers the congregation takes part in, while the soul’s 
poignant appeal for mercy before the eternal judgment seat 
contained in the Libera, and the hopeful almost joyful leave- 
taking of the /n Paradisum pass by unnoticed. They are 
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recited or sung by priest and choir while the faithful are 
ignorant of their beauty and appropriateness. Any official 
prayer book that succeeds in restoring those liturgical prayers 
to their rightful place in the Christian life, will have rendered 
a service of uncommon value to the cause of religion and 
true solid piety. 

Other public functions, like the administration of Baptism 
and the several Sacraments, should be included, although it is 
questionable whether any advantage is derived from giving 
also the Latin text, since it is of value only to an extremely 
limited number of the faithful and needlessly increases the 
bulk and the price of the prayer book. For the same reason 
the Vespers for every Sunday and even the Epistles and 
Gospels might possibly be dispensed with. The former are 
seldom used, and the latter are regularly read from the altar. 

In all the public ceremonies of the Church Jesus Christ is 
the central figure as the author and dispenser of all grace. 
St. Paul preached Christ and Him crucified. He should re- 
main the great attraction for the faithful, the supreme object 
of their hope and love. The constant fostering of this ideal 
of interior and exterior worship will act as an effective check 
on the mania for new devotions which spring up only to fall 
down like the leaves of a tree before an autumn wind. A better 
understanding of the sacred humanity of Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever, a deeper attachment to 
Him, would shield many earnest Catholics from indulging 
those minute devotions where perfection is sought in mere 
formalism, in so many prayers according to the clock, in speci- 
fied abstinences or enumerated penances that are often more 
irksome than profitable, because done according to the letter 
that killeth, and not according to the spirit that giveth life. 
It is well worthy of notice that the greatest saints and the 
greatest mystics, like St. Paul, St. Teresa, and scorces of others, 
were least given to this frittering away of spiritual effort; they 
coddinated it and centralized it. Those devotions are unen- 
lightened which excite but a passing enthusiasm. They do not 
make for a healthy spiritual life and produce only lassitude, 
ending in apathy. 

The truths we must believe are contained in the Creed. 
The things we must do and the laws we must observe are 
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explicitly laid down in the Sacraments and the Decalogue. 
The sum total of truths and laws is fundamentally contained 
in the Gospel. But in what way? Some are found there 
clearly stated. Others only in their essential elements, dis- 
persed throughout the sacred writings and apostolic oral tra- 
ditions. In the course of time that seed of truth and laws has 
gradually developed in various ways. And here we have the 
origin of numerous devout practices that rose insensibly in the 
Church. Religious worship which in early days centered 
around fundamental dogmas, branched out into new channels, 
giving rise to new devotions approved or at least tolerated by 
ecclesiastical authority. While good in themselves, their very 
number may become harmful to the Catholic body. In our 
day of superficiality and hurry it were a distinct gain if we 
succeed in concentrating devotion on those objects which will 
foster a strong faith and effectively increase piety—God, the 
perfections of God, the God-Man Jesus Christ, the Mystery of 
the Altar, the Mother of God considered in herself rather than 
in so many of the derivatives of her privileges, St. Joseph the 
just man and faithful husband, the angels and the saints as our 
intercessors with God. In this respect the older prayer books 
are far superior. They succeeded in setting forth the full 
beauty and simplicity of the Christian life, and endeared them- 
selves to successive generations of Catholics. One of the best- 
beloved prayer books in English was the Garden of the Soul 
by Bishop Challoner. Not only in England, but also during 
the early days of Catholicity in this country, in the Colonial 
period and after the Revolution, it found many appreciative 
users. It is an example of solid, simple, substantial Catholic 
piety that came perhaps nearest in popularity to the Book of 
Common Prayer among Protestants. It is not so far out of 
date that in its main features it does not deserve careful con- 
sideration for our own day. 

A uniform prayer book for general use in the American 
Church can be brought into existence only by the concerted 
action of the hierarchy. It would be a real godsend, even if 
prescribed at first only for public devotions. Gradually it 
would find its way among the laity for private use also. To 
a large extent it would have to find its way on its intrinsic 
merits. In view of the present bewildering output of de- 
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votional manuals, there is a crying need and an open field for 
one that will familiarize our people with the official prayers 
and services of the Church in such a manner as to appeal to 
the largest possible number; a prayer book that will not only 
be sound in doctrine but also sober in devotional practices; 
that will be full of unction, appealing to the heart as well 
as to the mind; one that will be treasured from childhood on 
all through life as a guide, an inspiration, and a constant 
source of comfort in all vicissitudes and trials. 
J. B. CULEMANS. 
Moline, Illinois. 
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Studies and Conferences. 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the ° 
information of the general reader of the : 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 

answered in the order in which they reach us. 

The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 

quiries by private letter. 


MARYEKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. XXVIII. 
A Kwangsi Hero. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC MISSION, 
WucHow, KWaANGsI. 


A few years ago a number of priests in China were talking 
over their experiences, when an old veteran of the Province 
of Sze Chuen ventured half-humorously to say: ‘‘ I have had 
so many consolations and so little suffering, that I am almost 
afraid to die. I have been spoiled by the attentions of my 
good people.” 

“Never mind,” spoke up another. ‘“‘ Your sad state is 
easily remedied. Come over into Kwangsi for a year. You 
will more than expiate your past, and at the end of it you 
will be ready for death.” 

Everyone laughed. It was another true word spoken in 
jest. And none could appreciate the force of the argument 
better than they. 

A mountainous country, well-favored with navigable rivers, 
the Province of Kwangsi in Southern China has roughly twice 
the area and population of the State of Ohio. Among the 
eighteen Provinces it holds a unique position by reason of the 
unrelenting obstinacy it has opposed to all efforts at Chris- 
tianization. So much so that it has gone into a proverb. Not 
only have pirates and bandits terrorized the country with im- 
punity and caused frequent destruction of mission property, but 
the officials of the Province, from the Governor down to the 
local mandarins, not without an external show of civility and 
friendship, have displayed themselves masters in the art of 
checkmate. They fulminated mandate after mandate, stig- 
matizing the Christians and threatening vengeance on those 
who would presume to associate with the missioners. They 
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plastered the walls of their towns with most audacious calum- 
nies. They refused to publish the treaties time after time; and, 
when finally forced to do so, ignored the very letter or super- 
imposed conditions which rendered them useless. Missioners 
were often arrested and maltreated, and their missions pillaged 
and razed. At one time a price was on their heads. Fatigued 
and broken in health, many died prematurely. In 1856 Fr. 
Chapdelaine and two Christians were martyred in Silin, in the 
northwest of the Province. In 1881 a priest while on a 
journey disappeared, and nothing further was heard of him. 
In 1897 a missioner was massacred ; in 1898 the same fate befell 
another, and the Bishop had to flee for his life. Christians 
and catechumens were impoverished, persecuted, imprisoned or 
killed. Such was the Kwangsi Mission until the dawn of the 
Republic, eleven years ago. 

Within the past year a portion of this vast Province has been 
turned over by Bishop du Coeur to Maryknoll. This new 
Mission has as its centre Wuchow, an open port, and com- 
mercially the most important city in the Province. All mis- 
sioners entering or leaving the Province have to pass through 
it; hence the good fortune of the two Maryknollers stationed 
at this point, who have the opportunity of entertaining their 
French confréres from time to time. 

Visits are pleasant if the visitors are. Our latest was cer- 
tainly of this class. We might also call him our neighbor, for 
his station is but a hundred miles up the river. He was re- 
turning from a two weeks’ holiday in Hongkong—his first 
in years; but he failed to calculate on the war which the 
Chinese decided to stage just at this period. He was obliged 
to wait till the tide of battle passed, much to his disappoint- 
ment and to our advantage, for it was a rare treat to have as 
our guest a battle-scarred Kwangsi veteran. The chats we 
had were most interesting, as they would naturally be to us 
who come at the eleventh hour, when the great heats are over, 
the burden lightened, and conditions improved. They reveal 
features in the lives of our French confréres which impressed 
us, and will be welcome, I feel, to all priests at home. Some 
of them are illustrated in the following sketch of our visitor. 

Father Camille Heraud—for such is his name—was scarcely 
twenty-three years of age when he arrived on the shores of 
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his adopted country in 1890. Early in his career he sought 
to establish himself among the Independent Yaau, a wild tribe 
of the mountains, but the difficulties were insurmountable and 
he was obliged to give over this fruitless undertaking. In his 
thirty-one years of mission life he has often seen the time 
when he dared not stir from his house except at night, for 
fear of being assaulted by the populace. On several occasions 
he has been pelted with stones. From time to time his mission 
stations have been pillaged and destroyed and his heart torn 
at the sight of his Christians suffering violence for the Faith 
he taught them. As late as 1898, while absent at the annual 
retreat, his oratory and school were attacked and destroyed, 
and his Christians despoiled of all their goods and forced to 
flee for safety. 

Noticing several scars on his right arm and left hand, we 
suspected a story in connexion. We were not mistaken. 

“Tt was in 1911”, Fr. Heraud said, “ My district had 
always been kept clear of them, when one day, while on a 
mission trip, I was suddenly held up by a small band. I 
thought I counted six in all. I had a gun, and thought I 
might succeed in frightening them off; but when it missed 
fire they were on me with their knives. The first slash made 
the cut you see in my arm; and, in parrying the second blow, 
I just managed to catch with my other hand the knife aimed at 
my heart. The force of the blow made me lose my balance 
and I rolled down a steep incline. This is what really saved 
my life, for the bandits, seeing me helpless, contented them- 
selves with my money and baggage, and made away. [I lost 
everything I had. It was a close call, but, que voulez-vous? 
it’s all in a missioner’s life.” 

The Paris Foreign Mission Society, to which Father Heraud 
belongs, has recently adopted a new General Rule. On the 
occasion of visits such as this, the new Rule always furnishes 
interesting topics for conversation. One of its articles—a 
radical departure—stipulates that a missioner may return 
once to his native soil after twelve or more years on the mis- 
sions; but as the Society has thousands of priests throughout 
the world and cannot undertake to pay the expenses of such 
trips, the individual who wishes to take advantage of the 
privilege has usually to find the wherewithal himself. Father 
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Heraud has not seen France since leaving it thirty-one years 
ago. So we asked him whether he proposed to take the little 
furlough to which he was entitled. He replied: “I have not 
the money.” It would take only $500 to pay his expenses on 
the round trip, so it was natural to suggest a hypothetical case 
in which some friend would furnish the necessary means. “ In 
that case,” he said, “I would use the money for my works.” 
“Yes, but suppose you had the money for your works, and 
then $500 besides?” He answered without hesitation. ‘“ Then 
I would use that for my works, too, for one never has enough 
for all his needs.” 

Stripped of its context, this last clause would be open to 
the charge of being a truism that anyone might utter. But 
found in the mouth of a Kwangsi missioner, it is pregnant with 
meaning. The French priests in Kwangsi receive the equiva- 
lent of one hundred American dollars a year from the 
Propagation of the Faith, and an additional forty dollars for 
school teachers from the mission funds. $140 a year for their 
support, catechists, and all other works! Were it not for the 
stipends they receive through Maryknoll and the American 
branches of the Propagation of the Faith, a help they are most 
grateful for, they admit they could not make ends meet.. 
What hope is there under such circumstances for an extension 
of the Faith? Such is the normal state of our French con- 
fréres in Kwangsi, what one might call the pathetic state of 
“involuntary ” poverty, which is not a virtue but an affliction. 
Here is, for example, Father Heraud, a seasoned missioner, 
whose robust health, gay yet thoughtful disposition, pleasant 
manner, thorough mastery of both the written and spoken lan- 
guage—a rare achievement—and, above all, holiness of life, 
fit him for a most fruitful ministry among the heathen; and 
yet all the good will, zeal, and efficiency in the world cannot 
blossom into fruit when condemned to vegetate in the barren 
soil of “involuntary” poverty. This is, it seems to me, some- 
thing harder, something infinitely more touching, than poverty 
of the voluntary kind. The man is condemned to practically 
waste his life by force of circumstances, and we seem to 
mock him with the cry, “‘ We need more missioners ”, which is 
echoing over the world to-day. 
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Somewhere something is surely amiss. A man cannot dig 
without a spade. The fields of paganism are vast; myriads 
of husbandmen would not be too many; but each must be 
provided with means or spend his precious time in enforced 
idleness. Crusoe might have become a very efficient social- 
worker, had there been people on his island; but during the 
twenty-seven years he was alone, he never had a chance. 
Father Heraud is stranded in populous Kwangsi; he has as his 
share a million pagans to convert; but, for lack of catechists 
to multiply himself and means to establish schools and cate- 
chumenates, he also hasn’t a chance. The truth is he hasn’t 
enough for one per cent of his needs. 

When I told him I would write to America for him, he 
seemed to melt with gratitude. He offered me his picture, 
his life-history, anything. For his glorification, do you think? 
Impossible!—he is self-forgetfulness itself. But he offered 
for his abortive, undernourished infant, his God-given mission. 

There is yet another point. It forms a natural climax, and 
will be best appreciated by those priests who have spent long 
years in one parish. It comes about in this way. 

The section of Kwangsi which has been turned over to Mary- 
knoll has been administered by a French priest, Fr. Seosse, 
who is now to be moved. The Bishop is confronted with a 
difficult situation—where is he to put him? Father Heraud 
ventures a suggestion. ‘‘ Give him my Mission at Kwai Peng, 
and I will establish myself in one of my outposts.” To ap- 
preciate the heroism—I almost wrote “ Heraud ”-ism—of this 
suggestion, which the Bishop has accepted, one must know the 
facts. Kwai Peng has been Fr. Heraud’s Mission for twenty 
years. It is his life-work, realized with the aid of a consider- 
able patrimony, now all gone. He began it with a nucleus 
of four or five Christians. In season and out of season he 
labored. His flock increased. He bought rice-fields and 
settled his people on them. He taught them to make their own 
bricks, lime, and tiles. With his help they grew out of their 
abject poverty into a condition of comparative comfort. The 
acorn grew to a sturdy oak. To-day Kwai Peng has three 
hundred Christian, one thousand promising catechumens, and 
two schools. All at the cost of sacrifices which God only 
knows. And now, when he is growing old, when he is entitled 
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to a respite after his strenuous toil, Father Heraud himself sug- 
gests that he be put out of his home, and without batting an 
eyelash asks to be sent to a small out-mission to begin again. 
He is become a fool for Christ. 

He told me his plans. The village of Pik Chuk Tong to 
which he is going has forty Christians and one hundred and 
fifty catechumens, but no house. Bishop du Coeur has given 
him all he can, $500 and his blessing. Fortunately, the land 
has been donated by his little flock, so that the small sum that 
he has received can be entirely applied to the erection of a 
house and towers of defence against the bandits. How far 
will it go? Certainly as far as like sum was ever stretched. 
He will build himself a small Chinese dwelling in dirt-brick 
with a veneer of ordinary baked-brick for stability’s sake. It 
will have only one story, though the continual damps of South 
China make an upper living room imperative. He will stint 
himself on his already insufficient viatique to provide a little 
on the side. It is consoling to think of the treasure that awaits 
this good priest in heaven. But a little on earth is what he 
needs, and in his hands it would not be very dangerous! 

Spiritus, ubi vult, spirat. What I should like to see happen 
is this. Some good priest, whose long experience enables him 
to appreciate Father Heraud’s psychology, ought to give him 
a thousand dollars, and thus enable him to build a comfort- 
able and permanent residence. That would make $1500 for 
him, which comes to about 3000 Chinese dollars, just about 
the sum needed to build a decent rectory here. As for the 
chapel, that will come later, for the Bishop will not allow 
permanent churches to be built until a station has a fair share 
of practising Christians. Should several priests come to the 
rescue, it is likely that Father Heraud will forget himself once 
again and think of his needy confréres. But, no matter how 
much comes, it is a safe bet that he will ot revisit his native 
France, much as he loves it. ‘I would not go in any case,” 
he told us, “ for I have my work to do.” And with funds he 
would have the chance to do it. 

Heraud suggests “ hero”’, and if you call it so you will not 
be far wrong, either in pronunciation or in connotation. But 
the name really means “ herald”, and there again it fits. Amid 
dangers and set-backs, he has spent thirty-one years of his life 
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proclaiming the name of Christ in heathen mart and village, 
by word and example. That he has not accomplished more in 
figures is due, in my estimation, not to the will of God, who 
will have all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth, but to his pathetic state of “ involuntary ” poverty 
beyond his help. 

The drama of Father Heraud’s life is not yet run. It is in 
the power of some who read these lines to give it a happy 
ending. Little need to add that the angels themselves in that 
event will be there to add the “ Nunc plauditis” at the drop 


of the curtian. 
FREDERICK C. DiETz, A.F.M. 


ABSOLUTION FOR RESERVED OASES. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

In the September issue of the REVIEW “Alexandria” ob- 
jects to a statement made by me’ to the effect that “so slight 
a reason as a sodality Communion, etc. would constitute a casus 
urgentior, according to Can. 2254, n. I, justifying a confessor 
in giving absolution from a reserved case of censure . . . and 
that even the obligation enjoined in the Code of having recourse 
to the Superior ‘ infra mensem,’ under penalty of re-incidentia, 
is left entirely to the judgment of the confessor.” I maintain 
that theologians of high standing, such as Ferreres, Albert 
Blat, O.P., Noldin, S.J., J. Sole, a consultor on the Commission 
for the authoritative interpretation of the Code, and others, ex- 
plicitly teach that, if it is hard or distressing to a penitent to 
remain in mortal sin for even a day, you have the casus urgen- 
tior of Canon 2254. They go so far as to allow that a con- 
fessor can create the desire for prompt absolution in the 
penitent and thus bring about the casus urgentior. 

In speaking of church societies I did not of course mean that 
mere membership in itself and under all circumstances would 
warrant a confessor in applying Canon 2254, but that the 
omission of a society Communion would in most cases suggest 
conditions in which a confessor is fully justified in applying 
said Canon. For the rest, each case must be judged on its 
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individual merits; and the confessor is invariably the best 
judge. 

Let me quote. ‘“‘ Plerumque praestabit inducere casum ur- 
gentem excitando in poenitente desiderium rationale promptae 
absolutionis, tunc, completa confessione, eum absolvet postquam 
acceptaverit obligationem vel redeundi ad recipienda mandata 
vel adeundi confessarium privilegiatum.”* J. B. Ferreres, 
S.J., writes: “Si durum est poenitenti . . . etiam per unum 
diem. Esse rem duram intelligendum est non objective sed 
subjective, hoc est relate ad poenitentis dispositionem. Si 
autem poenitens carebit voluntate quamprimum per absolu- 
tionem a peccato ad statum gratiae transeundi, poterit ad illam 
a comfessario excitari, dispositusque absolvi”.* As regards 
the application of Canons 899 and 900, moralists hold that it 
covers ‘‘ratione peccati vel censurae’’,* and Augustine comment- 
ing on Canon 899 writes: ‘‘ It does not matter—guoguo modo 
—whether they (the sins) are reserved as simply reserved or 
under censure”’.° Moreover, the Code itself says: “ Quos 
quoquo modo sibi Ordinarii reservaverint.” 

JAMEs S. REILLY. 
Reply. 

In spite of Father O’Reilly’s strenuous objection and the 
array of authors he quotes as favoring his contention, I still 
believe that I was not saying too much when expressing the 
opinion that his interpretation of the terms of Can. 2254 was 
altogether too broad. It is Father O’Reilly’s evident and 
avowed purpose to prove, or convey the impression, that con- 
fessors have but little reason for worrying about the law of 
the Church on reservations, since there is nearly always a way 
of getting around it. As one of our learned Bishops remarked 
to me after reading his article in the May number, if his views 
are correct, the whole legislation of the Church on this matter 
is little more than a dead letter. As we can not suppose that 
it was the mind of the Church to enact a good deal of legis- 
lation that can nearly always be evaded, we have indeed 
reason to believe that the writer’s views are too broad. 


? Arregui: Summarium Theologiae Moral., n. 617, p. 398, edit. 1920. 
3 Institut. Canon., Vol. I1, p. 425, edit. 1920. 

* De Rebus, Pars I, pp. 267, 268. 

5 Vol. IV, p. 333. 
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He claims that even so slight an excuse as a society Com- 
munion will in nearly all cases be a sufficient reason for absolv- 
ing from a reservation. Since people are known to miss such 
Communions for the least toothache or a lesser reason or no 
reason at all, this is equivalent to saying that almost any excuse 
or pretext will do. How different this from the Code’s own 
words: “‘Casus urgentior—periculum gravis scandali vel 
infamiae!” 

The canonists and moralists to whose authority he appeals 
do not seem to sustain his contention. They admit, with the 
Code, that the confessor may absolve from reservations in 
urgent cases and for grave reasons, and whilst some may in- 
cline to greater leniency than others, none, as far as I know, 
goes the length of Father O’Reilly in claiming that even the 
slightest reasons are admissible. 

Again, Father O’Reilly appears to make very light of the 
obligation of having recourse to a superior within a month, 
merely saying that this obligation is wholly subject to the 
confessor’s own judgment. How does this harmonize with the 
words of the Code: “ Quodsi in casu aliquo extraordinario 
recursus sit moraliter impossibilis,” etc.? And where do any of 
the authorities quoted use any expressions justifying such a 
broad view? 

Certainly, the Church meant something in laying down her 
laws in such grave words on such a grave matter, and whilst 
we may differ as to what constitutes a sufficiently grave reason 
for a valid excuse, we can not admit that almost any excuse 
will suffice. 

As to the other question, whether Can. 899, § 3, and Can. 
goo may be understood as applying also to reserved censures, 
I can only say that, with all due respect for such eminent canon- 
ists as Blat and Augustine, I can not possibly believe that the 
Code does not exactly mean what it says in the heading of this 
chapter: ‘“ De Reservatione Peccatorum,” and in the first 
canon: “ Quod attinet ad reservationem censurarum servetur 
praescriptio can. 2246, 2247,” and in the next: “ Unicum pec- 
catum ratione sui reservatum S. Sedi est falsa delatio,” all of 
which clearly shows that in this chapter there is question of 
reserved sins only. The words “ guoguo modo” in Can, 899, 
§ 3, may mean anything else but what these writers contend; 
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for example, in synodo aut extra synodum. If, contrary to 
the heading and the first canon of this chapter, it meant etiam 
cum censura, why did not the Code say so? The fact is that 
the word censura is not once mentioned in this whole chapter 
except in the restriction above quoted. If in these two canons 
there were question of absolution from censures, it would be a 
grievous omission on the part of all the authors, especially 
those who, like Capello, write ex professo on censures, not 
even to mention these two canons in treating on absolution 
from censures. Nay, the Code itself invariably quotes any 
canons that have any bearing on the matter treated; why then 
are not these two canons cited in that part which treats of 
absolution from censures? 

To say that by virtue of Can. goo all, even the most specially 
reserved censures, cease, would seem to be most evidently 
untenable. 

Even if guoguo modo in Can. 899 applied also to censures, 
it would make little difference in practice, since we have hardly 
any episcopal cases in our dioceses, as abortus, marriage coram 
ministro, etc. are all reserved to the Ordinary by the Code. 

In explaining Can. goo, Father Augustine (vol. 4, p. 335) 
says that the case coram ministro can not be absolved under its 
terms because it is reserved to the Ordinary by law, not by 
himself. I would rather say that the reason is its reservation 
under censure. Aertnys-Damen (t. II, n. 392) states that 
the sin of falsa delatio, though reserved by law, ceases to be 
reserved in the cases of Can. goo. 

My humble conclusion therefore is that it is not correct to 
say that by virtue of Can. goo reservations for abortus, mar- 
riage coram ministro, or any other reserved censures cease 
in case of sickness, marriage, etc., though, of course, the Ordin- 
ary has the power of granting faculty to absolve from these 
and all other cases or censures reserved to him either by himself 
or by the general law. 

ALEXANDRIA. 
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WASHING OF SAORED LINENS BY MINOR OLERIOS. 


Qu. In the September number the above question was answered 
by a reference to St. Alphonsus, who permits the washing of the 
sacred linens by clerics though they are not in sacred orders. But 
the Code says: “ Purificatoria, pallae et corporalia, in Missae sacri- 
ficio adhibita, ne tradantur lavanda laicis etiam religiosis, nisi prius 
abluta fuerint a clerico in majoribus ordinibus constituto” (Can. 
1306, § 2). 


Resp. The Code does but repeat an old law, from which, 
a regular and ordinary practice, not even the bishop can dis- 
pense. Not only does the Ritual enjoin this observance, based 
upon the reason of possible contact with the Sacred Species, 
but explicit decrees of the Sacred Congregation enforce the 
interpretation, so that “non sufficit, saltem pro prima lotione, 
licentia episcopi etiam pro monialibus”. But the question 
proposed and the general law, with its reasons, were in the 
mind of the theologians to whom reference was made. They 
take for granted conditions which make the carrying out of 
the recognized law impossible or difficult, and decide as to 
what would be permissible without sin, under such circum- 
stances. Hence writers who have commented upon the recent 
Code, and summarized its injunctions, still hold to the formerly 
admitted interpretation of identical laws. Thus Telch, in the 
last edition (1920) of his admirable Epitome Theologiae 
Moralis cites among the “ sententiae probabiles” under De 
Praeceptis de Religione: “ Probabile est primam lotionem cor- 
poralium et purificatoriorum post sacrum usum eorum, etiam a 
clericis subdiacono inferioribus licite fieri posse.” (Lacroix, 
Pasqualigo, S. Alphonsus, L. VI, n. 387.) 


THE ORDINARY’S FAOULTY OF “SANATIO IN RADIOE”’. 


Qu. In a decree of the Consistorial Congregation, 2 August, 
1918, Cardinal de Lai grants to Ordinaries of places distant from 
Rome, such as the United States, the faculties to dispense in major 
diriment impediments and in the impedient impediment of mixed 
religion, and “sanare in radice”’ marriages invalidly contracted on 
account of the above mentioned diriment impediments. In virtue of 
this decree, have the Ordinaries of the United States the faculty 
“sanare in radice” marriages invalid on account of clandestinity? 
A doubt arises in my mind as to this question because clandestinity 
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does not seem to be mentioned explicitly as a diriment impediment, 
but seems rather to be considered as a defect in the canonical form 
of marriage. I have in mind and have been called upon to settle a 
marriage contracted since Easter of 1908, by a Catholic woman with 
a baptized non-Catholic man before a justice of the peace. The 
woman wishes to come back to the Church, but the husband refuses 
to have the marriage convalidated, on the ground that he is, as he 
says, validly married. Can I in this case apply the “sanatio in 
radice ”? Vicarius GENERALIS. 


Resp. Ona former occasion we defended the opinion that 
a marriage which is invalid solely on account of defect of form, 
cannot be sanated in radice by virtue of the faculties contained 
in the decree “ Decreto”’, 2 August, 1918. The Code did not, 
we thought, include clandestinity among the impediments. 
The contrary view, however, has been held by authors like 
De Smet (II, n. 764, not. 2), who maintains that clandestinity 
is an impediment. This opinion seems also to be held, at 
least inferentially, in the list of faculties issued for Apostolic 
Delegates. Which opinion is correct we cannot say. Nor is 
it certain that there exists at least a dubium juris, in which 
the Church would supply jurisdiction to the local Ordinary for 
a sanatio in radice. The safest course is to refer each case to 
the Apostolic Delegate, who has the requisite faculties. 


DOUBTFUL IMPEDIMENT OF “ DISPARITAS OULTUS”. 


Qu. John and Elizabeth were married in Arizona, 1915, before a 
justice of the peace. John was not baptized and Elizabeth was an 
Episcopalian. Four years later John also joined the Episcopalian 
Church and was baptized. In 1920 John and Elizabeth were 
divorced. John has since married a Catholic, and they come now to 
the pastor and ask to have the marriage made regular. Can anything 
be done for them? 


Resp. Whether or not it is permissible to validate the 
marriage of John with the Catholic must depend on the nature 
of the alliance previously contracted with Elizabeth. This 
alliance is to be judged in the light of the pre-Code legislation. 
To be sure, if it can be proved that the impediment of differ- 
ence of worship (disparitas cultus) really existed, the marriage 
with Elizabeth will be declared null and void. It is for the 
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matrimonial courts to decide whether the impediment was pres- 
ent or not. The procedure is quite simple, provided it be 
shown with certainty that the impediment existed at the time 
of the marriage ceremony. In certain cases, however, it may 
be necessary to submit the matter for solution to the Roman 
courts, i. e. in certain doubtful cases over which authors dis- 
agreed before the Code was promulgated. 

“Can anything be done for them?” Yes, if only it can be 
shown that John and Elizabeth were prevented from marrying 
by difference of worship. Perhaps the mairiage may have 
been invalid for another reason, v. g. clandestinity; if, for 
instance, Elizabeth had been baptized in the Catholic Church 
or converted thereto before her marriage with John—conform- 
ably with the Ne temere legislation. 


LOSS OF THE OONSEORATION OF A OHALIOE. 


Qu. A member of my congregation purchased from a vendor of 
antiques, immediately after the war, a fine chalice and reliquary. 
The former object has an inscription indicating that it had been 
used for the Holy Sacrifice. I suspect that it was stolen by some 
soldier who sold it as booty of war. May I accept the chalice as a 
present to the church, and must it be reconsecrated ? 


Resp. If the inscription indicates to whom the chalice 
should be returned, an effort would have to be made to restore: 
it to its rightful owner. Otherwise, or after due inquiry, it 
may be received as a gift of charity for the altar. In any case 
it has to be reconsecrated, since it has been profaned by the 
sale as common merchandise: ‘“‘ publicae venditioni expositus ”’. 
Simply saying Mass with it does not supply the defect. 


OONFIRMATION WITHOUT PREVIOUS BAPTISM. 


Qu. A young woman comes to announce her intended marriage. 
On inquiry about her certificate of baptism the priest finds that 
there is no record of it. The circumstances indicate, moreover, that 
in all probability she never received the sacrament, her mother 
having died shortly after her birth, when the father was absent. 
Later, at the age of thirteen, she had been admitted to Confirmation, 
as she was at that time under Catholic protection and her baptism 
was never questioned. Nor did the pastor doubt it. From that time 
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on she had gone regularly to confession and Communion. ‘The priest, 
after ascertaining these facts, baptizes her. Since then the young 
woman has had serious scruples about her being validly confirmed, 
etc. I assure her that the fear is groundless since the grace of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation revives when the obstacle of her being 
subject to original sin has been removed by baptism. Noldin, I 
find, teaches this as a theological opinion, “valde probabilis”. 
But as he defines the “ obex”’ or obstacle as a state of mortal (that 
is actual) sin or an adherence to it, I am in doubt whether it applies 
to original sin, which is removed only by baptism. On the other 
hand, may we not assume that the good faith of the girl and her 
acts of contrition, faith, hope, and charity, which implicitly contain 
the desire for baptism, are equivalent to the baptismus flaminis or 
baptism of desire? 


Resp. The baptism of desire does not supply the sacra- 
mental grace demanded for the reception of the other Sacra- 
ments, and would not of itself make a person a member of the 
Church militant. But while Baptism and Penance, as Sacra- 
ments of the dead, were instituted to open the gate to God’s 
kingdom on earth by conferring the initial grace that restores 
the fallen creature to the favor of God, upon which the other 
Sacraments engraft further or so-called secondary graces, one 
who in good faith receives any of these subsequent Sacra- 
ments (called Sacraments of the living), will, according to the 
teaching of theologians generally, receive the prima gratia or 
initial grace (accidentally). For it is not to be supposed that 
the graces of the Precious Blood inherent in any Sacrament 
leave the soul which is contrite and in good faith, barren. 
Thus the reception of Confirmation, even where Baptism has 
been omitted through no fault of the recipient, will (per 
accidens) confer the graces by which mortal sin is removed 
from the soul, which is thus adopted into the restored child- 
hood of God. Mortal sin is not only actual sin but any sin 
that implies the death of the soul in the theological sense. 
The Redemption through the Sacraments was to cover both 
the loss of original innocence and of the graces attained by good 
works. Such is the “ opinio probabilior” of Catholic teach- 
ing, and may therefore be acted upon in practice. Hence 
there need be no scruple about admitting the young woman 
to the full participation of Catholic communion without pre- 
‘senting herself again for Confirmation. 
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ABSOLUTIO ABSENTE OORPORE AD TUMULUM. 


Qu. A prominent benefactor of the church here requests a solemn 
requiem service on a certain anniversary. It happens that the Masses 
on that day are “de festo”. Could we have the “ Absolutio ad 
tumulum ” after the Mass of the day? 
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Resp. Not immediately after the Mass, so as to connect 
the two liturgical functions, which are to remain distinct. If 
the Office of the Dead were recited at the conclusion of the 
Mass, the Absolution could take place after the Office. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF ORDINATION. 


Qu. Is there any privilege attached to the anniversary of a 
priest’s ordination; I mean in the celebration of Mass? 


Resp. Yes. According to the new Missal (Rub., tit. VI, 3) 
a priest is at liberty to add the “ Oratio pro seipso Sacerdote ”’ 
(20) among the “ Orationes diversae”’ on the anniversary of 
his ordination, unless it be the vigil of Christmas or Pentecost, 
Palm Sunday, a Duplex I classis, or a Mass for the dead. In 
these excepted cases he may transfer the privilege to the next 
day not impeded by a Duplex I classis. This prayer is said 
after the usual commemorations called for by the rubrics, but 
before the “imperata” of the Ordinary. It is never joined 
under one conclusion with the principal prayer of the Mass. 


OPENING THE OHUROH ON WEEKDAYS. 


Qu. Is there any obligation to keep the church open during the 
day for the public to enter? Priests, especially in the country, are 
often obliged to be absent, and in these days of frequent church 
robberies it would seem prudent to keep the doors closed unless it be 
for Mass or special devotions. Or could one put the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the Sisters’ chapel ? 


Resp. The canons oblige pastors to keep their churches 
open to the faithful for the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
at least for some hours daily. The people are to be exhorted 
to come there, and their coming will serve as a sufficient pro- 
tection against thieves. If the pastor must be absent, it would 
seem more in accordance with reverence to have Sisters go 
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to the church than to remove the opportunity of adoration for 
others who might be inclined to go to the church. (Cf. Canons 
1266 and 1278.) 


WHO WAS THE THIEF? 


The following curious case of conscience comes to us from Kalk- 
fontein, South Africa. 

At the end of a convention at which a great multitude attended 
from different sections of the country to hear various speakers, a 
Catholic merchant found that someone had stolen his valuable car- 
riage robe. He had no clue to the identity of the thief. Shortly 
afterward, a mission was held in the district and, since among those 
present there were many who owed him money for merchandise, he 
conceived the idea of putting on the bills which he regularly sent to 
his customers the added item “ for the horse-blanket”. He reasoned 
that, if the thief were among the patrons, the guilty one would 
suspect that the merchant had discovered him and merely wished to 
avoid resort to legal measures in thus warning the culprit. Those 
who were unconscious of the theft would naturally repudiate the 
charge, and to them the merchant could apologize for the error in 
their bill. 

To his amazement not merely one but twenty among those to 
whom bills had been sent paid the added charge without any re- 
monstrance. The merchant is doubtful as to what he should do 
with the money received, and, unable to say which of the twenty stole 
his blanket, consults the priest as to his obligation. 

Hence the question: What is required or what suffices to satisfy 
the obligation of restitution? Did the merchant do wrong in adopt- 
ing the above measure to regain his stolen property? Must he make 
restitution? Why? To whom? And how? 


Resp. The obligation of restitution arises from the viola- 
tion of commutative justice, which is reéstablished by a return 
of the thing taken away or its equivalent; it involves the fol- 
lowing principles: 
1. the original right of ownership of a thing remains until 
justly forfeited ; 
2. the fruits of the object owned are rightly claimed by 
the owner; 
3. damage to or loss of the thing owned in the natural order 
accrues to the owner; 
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4. no one may enrich himself by unjust use of another’s 
property. 

1. In the case as proposed the merchant had a right to adopt 
the means best calculated to recover his property, provided 
these measures did not violate another’s rights. Nor was there 
any theological guilt in the method adopted (though it brought 
him an excess of income from the things which did not belong 
to him), for he had no ulterior motive of deriving unjust profit 
from the transaction. The trick is not to be advised in any case, 
because of the danger of injustice which it involves; but having 
been done, the question becomes one of disposing in equity of 
the acquired gain. 
Moreover, his procedure caused no injury to the parties con- 
cerned, who confessed their guilt, and thereby acknowledged 
that they had no right to the property or its equivalent. 
2. But has the merchant a just claim to the money received 
for the twenty robes; or even to the value of the one stolen 
from him, seeing that he cannot with any certainty identify 
the thief among the twenty who acknowledged guilt and 
made compensation ? 
The fact that he cannot identify the thief of his particular 
robe does not deprive him of the right to the cost of the object 
of which he receives the price from an unjust possessor. It 
merely suspends the definite restoration of the money to whom 
it belongs. He has, however, at least a moral assurance that 
the thief is among the twenty who tacitly acknowledged guilt. 
Moreover, the industry by which he obtains compensation for 
the stolen property, in which he becomes the unofficial agent of 
justice and of considerable restitution, deserves some remuner- 
ation. This title to recompense is confirmed by the further 
obligation which is forced upon him in the disposing of the 
money he has received. 
Whence we conclude that in justice and equity he is entitled 
to retain the price of his robe, despite the doubt as to the 
identity of the thief. 
3. May he retain the price of the nineteen blankets which 
were not his? It appears not; for the principle, “ nemo ex 
re alterius locupletari injuste debet,” forbids his profiting by 
the loss of the rightful owners of the blankets. 
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4. What is he to do with the money received over and above 
that for the blanket stolen from him? 

Inasmuch as he does not know who are the owners of the 
stolen property, and of the restored price for the same, and 
prudence forbids him to inquire, and inasmuch as he has no 
right to retain the money as a “ res derelicta” (for the owners 
are not to be considered as willing to abandon ownership of 
their blankets), he is bound to dispose of the gain, in such 
wise as judicial wisdom and charity dictate, for the benefit of 
the community (if possible) to which they and he belong. 

To distribute the money in charity according to the inter- 
preted intention of the original owners would be at the same 
time just to them and would relieve him from the sense of 
having, at their expense, profited by his industry. 

It may be that of those who paid their bills some did not 
advert to the added charge. In that case the excess would 
have to be restored to them, if the error could be definitely 
ascertained, Otherwise it will be claimed by charity, which 
is set to their credit. 


THE FEAST OF THE IMMAOULATE OONOEPTION IN THE 
EARLY ENGLISH OHUBOHE. 


Qu. In an account of the origin of the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception in the early English Church I read that it was cele- 
brated on the second of May. The reference given is to an old 
manuscript of King Athelstan from which are quoted these words: 
Concepitur Virgo Maria cognomine senis. 


Will you translate the verse, which seems without meaning, and tell 
how it can be made to show the above date? 


Resp. The word senis stands for sex—nis, signifying the 
sixth day before the Nones of May according to the reckoning 
of the Roman calendar. This would be the second of May in 
modern dating. The Latin distributive numerical adjective 
is frequently used in this sense. 


Ecclesiastical Library Table 


RECENT HAGIOGRAPHY. 


Biographies of Saints are a constant source of edification 
and renewal of zeal in the strife after Christian perfection. 
The priest has a typical collection of these in the second Lesson 
of his daily Breviary. The older portion of them consists 
partly of the Acta Martyrum collected by St. Justin, St. 
Cyprian, and other early writers; and partly is gathered from 
the so-called Passiones, the accounts of supposed eye-witnesses, 
or the Legendae in which current traditions are perpetuated, 
from the days of the great persecutions under the Roman 
emperors down to the Middle Ages. The martyrologies, meno- 
logies, and synaxaries of the Western and Oriental Church hold 
a rich store of these accounts; and whilst they may not wholly 
escape the questionings of the historical critic, they command 
respectful attention as reflecting the pious belief of many gener- 
ations of devout Christians who thus avowed their faith in the 
power and mercy of God. 

Subsequently brief summaries of the popular lives of saints 
were added to the Breviary lessons, as they are reported in 
the official processes of canonization. Meanwhile new groups 
of witnesses to the holiness of the Catholic Church are con- 
stantly arising. They are of special importance inasmuch as 
they demonstrate the miraculous power of heroic virtue under 
conditions which are often regarded as legitimate hindrances 
to the existence of such powers, or else are made the excuse 
for lukewarmness in the pursuit of religious perfection. 

The ultimate standard of holiness to which these biographies 
conform is the life of Christ as illustrated in the Gospels. To 
uphold and proclaim this pattern is the chief purpose of the 
Lowly Life and Bitter Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Blessed Mother, translated into English from the German 
edition of the Visions of the Venerable Catherine Emmerich, 
by the Redemptorist Father C. E. Schmoeger. 

That account of the Life of Christ has a unique value. 
Catherine Emmerich died in 1824, at the age of fifty. She 
had entered the community of Augustinian nuns at Duelmen 
in Germany. The convent was secularized in 1811, when she 
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was obliged to return to her home. Here, amid much bodily 
suffering and meditation on the Passion of Christ, she de- 
veloped a wonderful union with her Divine Model, and re- 
ceived the stigmata. At this time Clemens Brentano, who 
through Louise Hensel, the poet, had been induced to return 
to the Catholic faith after pursuing the vagaries of rational- 
ism at the university, accidentally paid a visit to Anne Cath- 
erine. His half-sceptic mind was so impressed with the un- 
questionable holiness of the simple nun that he asked per- 
mission to return. Finding that she had the habit of following 
the scenes of the public life of our Lord in her daily con- 
templations, and that these gave her lights which bore all the 
tokens of a supernatural manifestation, he obtained leave to 
follow her in these meditations, and took them down in writing 
at her bedside. Being subsequently published, these visions 
attracted unusual attention and, though for a time sharply 
criticized, proved their supernatural kinship by the evident 
familiarity with the conditions of Hebrew life, both under the 
old Law and in the time of Christ, on the part of an uncultured 
woman who could never have learned them by ordinary means. 
Many details which the humble nun could not have acquired 
through reading or hearsay are revealed by her and are found 
to solve exegetical difficulties. There is a dramatic yet simple 
realism in the story of the life of Christ as she tells it day by 
day, inspiring a sense of faith in what she narrates.. The daily 
reading of these volumes will furnish the preacher and catechist 
with abundant and edifying material for sermons and instruc- 
tions. The objection that Brentano’s poetic temperament led 
him to enlarge upon the account is refuted partly by the ex- 
traordinary accuracy of local, personal, and linguistic details, 
which were not accessible by ordinary means any more to 
Brentano than to the nun herself. Moreover we have his own 
avowal that he sought conscientiously to give what he had 
learnt from the stigmatizee. The matter covers the Old Testa- 
ment accounts as foreshadowing the Messianic period. It is in 
four volumes of handy form. An introduction on the nature 
of private revelations defines the theological value of these 
meditations. The translation is issued under the imprint of 
The Sentinel Press, New York. 
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In connexion with the Life of Christ by Catherine Emmerich 
we may mention here the Jesuit Fr, William Young’s A Year 
with Christ. It is a homiletic exposition arranged to cover the 
Sundays of the ecclesiastical year, and is suitable alike for 
spiritual reading, meditation, and preaching. (B. Herder 
Book Company). Simultaneously appears in English a new 
popular edition of the Abbé Constant Fouard’s The Christ, the 
Son of God which George F. X. Griffith translated more than 
thirty years ago. (Longmans, Green & Co.). 


Closely bound up with the life of Christ in Catholic devotion 
is the story of His Blessed Mother. The evangelists tell but 
little of Our Lady. That little is summed up in practically a 
single brief chapter by St. Luke. But tradition, beginning 
with the apocrypha of early Apostolic times, has thrown a 
beautiful light round the Madonna. This traditional lore has 
received due approbation from the Church, under the Divine 
guidance. Thence another Redemptorist Father of the Eng- 
lish Province, O. R. Vassall-Phillips, who is favorably known 
to Catholic readers by his apologetic writings, weaves an ac- 
count of The Blessed Virgin Mary in Catholic Tradition, 
Theology and Devotion. (Benziger Brothers). Fr. Phillips 
draws not only upon the Christian Fathers and recognized 
theologians, but also freely on the poets and modern writers 
to add interest to his historical and devotional reflexions. In 
the line already indicated in speaking of Catherine Emmerich’s 
Life of Christ we have the Abbé de Cazales’ Vie de la Sainte 
Vierge d’aprés les Méditations d’Anne Catherine Emmerich. 
This volume is issued by Pierre Téqui (Paris), and is in its 
twelfth edition. It follows closely the Visions d’Anne Cath- 
erine Emmerich, published some years ago by the same firm. 
Similar to Fr. Vassall-Phillips’s work is that of P. Petitalot, 
S.M., La Vierge Mere, d’apres la théologie, which is particu- 
larly suited for a priest’s meditation and reading. Meanwhile 
we receive Mother of Divine Grace, “ a chapter in the Theology 
of the Immaculate,” by Fr. Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P. 
(Benziger Brothers). It is an essay explaining the meaning 
of the invocation in the Litany of Loreto, Mater Divinae 
Gratiae, ora pro nobis. In the exposition of the various titles 
under which Our Lady merits special grace our author largely 
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avails himself of the work of Pére Hugon, O.P., La Mére de 
Grace. The adaptation is done in a way that commends the 
original much better than a translation would have done. 

In recording the Lives of Our Lord and His Holy Mother 
we cannot omit to commend the admirable piece of work done 
for little children by Helen Parry Eden in her A String of 
Sapphires, the Mysteries of the Life and Death of Our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, put into English rhyme for the 
young and simple. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York). 


Mgr. Pierre Batiffol’s Le Catholicisme de Saint Augustin 
(Lecoffre, J. Gabalda, Paris) completes a series of studies in 
early Christianity. Beginning with the Apostolic age in 
L’Eglise Naissante, an appreciation of the Constantinian peace, 
through the period from Pope Damasus to St. Leo, the 
erudite author analyzes the results of doctrinal and ascetical 
development in the Church as represented in the theology of 
St. Augustine. The two volumes trace the “lex credendi” 
from the profession of faith in the Western Church at the time 
of St. Ambrose. They show that St. Augustine did not, as 
Harnack and the critical school of historians of the first cen- 
turies argue, build upon a dogmatic basis suggested by the 
Donatist heresy, but that he merely formulated and defended 


the dogmatic tradition which he found in the Church at the — 


time of his conversion. As a vindication and characterization 
of the great Doctor of the West, the work may be classed 
among the products of hagiographical studies which are of 
particular value to the theological student. 


Among Victor Lecoffre’s series of ‘‘ Les Saints,” published 
under the direction of M. Henri Joly of the Paris Institut, is 
to be mentioned Saint Gregoire VII, by M. Augustin Fliche. 
The author is known as a painstaking and critical historian of 
the papacy of the eleventh century, and of Hildebrand in par- 
ticular. Following the researches of Peitz in the Vatican 
Archives, and the canonical sources indicated by Blaut and 
Paul Fournier, he supplements the history of Gregory’s career 
and corrects it by a critical study of what he terms the narrative 
sources. An important chapter for the theologian as well as 
the ecclesiastical historian is that which deals with the cen- 
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tralization of ecclesiastical government conceived and pursued 
by the great pontiff in order to overcome the opposition of a 
corrupt clergy and episcopate supported by the system of 
princely benefices. The policy developed eventually into a 
struggle between the secular and the ecclesiastical powers, in 
which Gregory was not always either successful or consistent. 
But we recognize the fundamental principle which guided 
him in the defence of the divine sanction of pontifical author- 
ity. In his letter (25 March, 1081) to Bishop Hermann of 
Metz the Pope sets forth the theocratic idea, which in the 
following centuries became the recognized source of papal pre- 
rogatives. Our author, whilst allowing that Gregory was not 
always true to ecclesiastical tradition, shows that he effected 
none the less a lasting reform of abuses and raised the spiritual 
forces of the priesthood to a recognized plane of superiority, 
through purely supernatural motives. This achievement 
stamps him as a pontiff of truly heroic character. 


The war, though it has humiliated conquered Germany and 
handicapped its industrial and literary activity in an unpre- 
cedented way, has apparently also brought blessings to the 
Catholic population of that country, as is evidenced by the 
remarkable propaganda of religious publications through its 
various organizations of social and literary activity. The 
’ phenomenal fact that, while labor strikes are prevalent in every 
country of Europe, millions of German workmen are offering 
to work overtime without pay, in order to help on the desired 
reconstruction, so as to cancel as early as possible the national 
debt, and reéstablish their shattered industries, is largely due to 
the influence of the Catholic leaders who make use of Socialism, 
woman suffrage, and kindred movements which plead philan- 
thropic principles in furtherance of the scheme of moral. and 
religious regeneration. Biography, furnishing examples of 
heroic action, forms a considerable part of the literary output 
connected with the new propaganda. Among the latest books 
in this line is a collection of Letters of St. Catherine of Siena 
(Briefe der Katharina von Siena), translated and introduced 
by Dr. Maria Maresch. It is one of a series entitled ‘‘ Leaders 
of the People”’, issued by the Volksverein (M. Gladbach), and 
is calculated to set forth the influence of Christian principles 
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operative through a young woman, a nun, who, impelled by a 
divine impulse, reminds pontiffs, priests, and leaders of the 
people of their duty to be just and to administer the affairs of 
Church and State in a spirit of the self-denial taught by the 
Christian religion. The modest volume (154 pages) contains, 
after a short biographical and historical introduction, letters 
to two Popes, to a number of cardinals, to her confessor Fr. 
Raymond of Capua, and to seculars in various conditions of 
life amid the political and religious struggles of the period. 
Letters to her mother, to the prisoners of Siena, and to a young 
woman, at the request of her brother, who had sacrificed her 
virtue among the military outlaws of Perugia, in a marked 
way fit the social conditions of the present time. 


' A biography of St. Joan of Arc which is at once dignified, 
religious, simple, and inspiring in the way to true sanctity, 
is a most difficult task. But the chief obstacle to a complete 
and true history is the absence of certain documents which 
place the period in which she lived her brief life on earth in 
a proper historical perspective. Charles VII is still an enigma, 
which needs to be solved if we would fully understand the 
psychology of the Saint in her attitude toward the military and 
social conditions of France. The work done by the Dominicar 
Fr, Petitot in his recent Sainte Jeanne d’Arc brings us much 
nearer the subject than the otherwise excellent researches in 
this direction by Quicherat, Ayroles, Simeon Luce, Lefevre- 
Pontalis, and others. The author has of course consulted new 
documents at Orleans, Limoges, and Nancy, though it would 
have been interesting if he could have added the researches 
of Mgr. Touchet, whose manuscript is still unpublished. 
(Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris.) 


The publication of the English translation of Mgr. Bougaud’s 
Life of the first of St. Chantal’s daughters to be raised to the 
altar is timely in view of the recent canonization of St. Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque. The volume, originally published in 
1874, is brought up to date in the final chapter, although there 
are lacking some comparatively recent documents printed by 
Dr. Auguste Hamond, which could have been utilized with 
advantage in a new edition of the biography. 
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A curious piece of literature, fully two centuries earlier in 
date, but only published in 1858, by Francesco Palermo, and 
recently translated into French by Madame Thierars-Baudril- 
lart (Libraire Académique, Perrin et Cie, Paris, 1921) is 
Une Régle de Vie au XV Siécle. The original title was 
Opera a Ben Vivere under which it was addressed to the mother 
of Lorenzo de Medici, known in history as ‘“‘ The Magnificent ”’, 
by St. Antoninus, Bishop of Florence. As a rule of daily living 
for a woman of the great world, such as we meet at the court of 
Cosimo de Medici, the founder of a new departure in the school 
of art and letters, the volume throws an important sidelight 
upon the social life of the Renascence period. The “ Rule” 
consists of three parts, covering the process of Purification, 
Practice in Virtue, and Prayer, as the chief means to keep 
fervor alive. Under these heads the holy Bishop, who stands 
forth in the history of Italy and the Church as a notable re- 
former, theologian, administrator, and director of souls, in- 
structs the wife of Cosimo de Medici. Her remarkable beauty 
and gifts of mind and heart had gained for her, before her 
espousals, the sobriquet of “la belle sainte Lucrezia Torna- 
buoni.” By her the ladies of her court are taught how to 
acquire and maintain the secret of true sanctity in the midst 
of worldly preoccupations. Whilst the holy prelate directs 
them to confess monthly, or whenever they are conscious of a 
serious transgression, he bids them observe a rigorous fast, not 
only every Friday but on the eve of their Communion days. 
He insists on their reciting the divine office daily, to have 
regular spiritual reading, and to practise definite mortifications 
amidst their secular duties, so as to keep constantly alive the 
sense of the supernatural end for which they are destined. 
The treatise is in fact a chapter taken from the life of St. 
Antoninus, and published by the Abbé Morgay on the eve of the 
great war, partly from a manuscript discovered in the national 
Library of Florence by F. Palermo. 


Father Francis Betten, S.J., signalizes the fourth centenary 
of the birth of Blessed Peter Canisius by the publication (Cen- 
tral Society, St. Louis, Mo.) of a brochure which deals in par- 
ticular with the activity of the great champion of Christian 
education as a defender of orthodoxy against Protestantism in 
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Germany. His chief source is the monumental work of Otto 
Braunsberger, S.J., eight volumes of whose Letters of Blessed 
Peter Canisius have already appeared; the rest await only the 
amelioration of industrial conditions in Germany to be printed. 
A glance at the busy life of the saint makes us wonder how 
he could have accomplished so stupendous an amount of work 
while giving generously so many hours to prayer and con- 
templation. 

While the Blessed Canisius was on his deathbed in Germany 
a youth, John Ogilvie, was about to enter the Jesuit novitiate 
after having embraced the Catholic faith for which men were 
being persecuted in Scotland. Some eighteen years later the 
valiant youth died, having been tortured, hanged, and quar- 
tered. A Douay MS. has preserved for us his Relatio incar- 
cerationis. Messrs. F. A. Forbes and M. Cahill give us a 
summary account of the circumstances surrounding the struggle 
and its issue under the title A Scottish Knight Errant. 
(Benziger Brothers.) Kindred in spirit of courageous self- 
sacrifice for the Catholic faith is the volume entitled Blessed 
Oliver Plunket, who during the following century (1629-1681) 
was martyred in London. The story is simply and attractively 
told by a Sister of Notre Dame (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York). 

The Franciscan Father Dominic Devas gives us an edi- 
fying and pleasing sketch of St. Leonard of Port-Maurice, 
O.F.M., who, though he died less than two centuries ago, man- 
aged to revive the medieval spirit which abounds in miracles 
through faith. The picture by Fr. Devas is a well-executed 
summary of the work of Fr. d’Ormea in its French version by 
Canon Labis (1858). (Benziger Brothers, New York). 

The English Catholic Truth Society (London) publishes 
a charmingly written sketch, by Lady (Alice) Lovat, of the 
Sisters of Charity martyred at Arras in 1794. They were four 
of the Vincentian nuns beatified in June, 1920. The story ap- 
peared somewhat more fully in Mr. Joly’s series under the 
title Les Vénérables Filles de la Charité d’Arras by the Vin- 
centian Father Misermont, and forms an important part of the 
history of the French Revolution. The Catholic Truth Society 
of Canada (Toronto) has published a brief Memoir of the 
Rev. Father Muard, one of the noble band of evangelists of 
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the Sacré Coeur who traversed Europe in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He became the Founder of the Benedictines of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary at 
Pierre-qui-Vive, near St. Leger, France. His sons were the 
first missionaries of Oklahoma, giving three vicars apostolic 
from members of the Order. Pére Muard had the spirit of St. 
Francis of Assisi and was an ardent apostle of the devotion set 
aflame by St. Margaret Mary. 

Une Page d’Apostolat: Seur Marie-Marthe Thérése gives 
us the story of a Petite Swur de l’Assomption, at Perpignan, 
where she was superior and died in the odor of sanctity on the 
very eve of the great war. The writer is Mgr. de Llobet, 
Bishop of Gap, who spices his brief historic account with touch- 
ing anecdote amid the struggles of a soul which record the 
gradual growth of religious perfection. 

A Woman of the Bentivoglios, by Gabriel Francis Powers, 
is a delightful portrait of the foundress of the Poor Clares in 
the United States. It pictures the early childhood and maiden- 
hood of Countess Annette Bentivoglio, who was then full of a 
bright energy and apparent worldliness. Suddenly she followed 
her younger sister into the cloister, and there learnt the secret 
of that love for souls which consumed St. Clare. This awak- 
ened in her the desire to bring the observance of the seraphic 
rule to far-away America. The trials, the humility, and per- 
severing self-sacrifice which eventually result in the establish- 
ment of different houses of her order in the United States, until 
her saintly death in 1905, at the age of seventy-one, at Evans- 
ville, Indiana, are told with a charming grace and published 
in a handsome setting by the Ave Maria Press. 

We wish to add here a word about one of our uncanonized 
American saints whose life must be of special interest to 
American priests—Archbishop Francis Patrick Kenrick. We 
have the story of the two Kenricks by the late Mr. O’Shea; 
but it is wholly inadequate as a true biography. A true char- 
acterization of the great Archbishop of Baltimore may how- 
ever be found in a recent work under the title The Kenrick- 


‘Frenaye Correspondence of which comparatively little has been 


said in our religious press, probably because the volume was 
published for private circulation at the expense of the late Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. The editor shows unusual care and 
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discretion in his disposition of the promiscuous epistolary cor- 
respondence in which the great prelate is pictured. Here, as 
in the lives of most great men, truth may be exaggerated into 
grotequeness by a lack of proportion, since their activity brings 
them into relations which at times obscure their real motives. 
We owe the exquisite work to the Augustinian Father Francis 
E. Tourscher, with whose admirable essays in the pages of the 
REVIEW on St. Augustine and St. Jerome our readers are 
familiar. The correspondence between Archbishop Kenrick 
and Mr. Frenaye, trusted official and lay-secretary of the 
then Bishop of Philadelphia, and withal a man of independent 
means and generous benefactions, adds. much light to the ec- 
clesiastical history of the Eastern Province of the Catholic 
Church in America, and particularly to that of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Tourscher has opened reliable sources for the forming of 
a just estimate of the extraordinary zeal, the holiness of life as 
demonstrated in an unswerving devotion to duty, a high stand- 
ard of episcopal responsibility and the humble devotion of a 
priest who was bound to maintain the prerogatives of ecclesias- 
tical authority and to meet practical issues on every side. The 
account is not devoid of the romance which ordinarily tends 
to throw heroic sanctity into prominence. These letters relate 
the missionary struggles of priests in the dioceses over which 
the prelate ruled as bishop and archbishop. Incidentally they 
deal with the interests of religion, “ the needs of the people, 
the upbuilding of the Church in the new and prospective sees 
from Maine to California” (Introductory), about which the 
pastoral counsel of the Bishop is sought. In Dr. Kenrick’s 
expressions of views we have the wise direction of a competent 
judge regarding the needs of theological training, the use of 
text books in our ecclesiastical seminaries, the study of the 
Sacred Scriptures among our people, in all of which the saintly 
Bishop anticipated the legislative and prudential activity of 
the pontiffs who followed him, and whose office it became to 
deal with the problems of the American Church. We have 
sought an opportunity which will allow us to treat more in de- 
tail these letters, so as to obtain a better and more pleasing 
photograph of the great American prelate than has yet been 
given. Letters more often reveal the true soul-life of a man 
than external acts or public avowals of motives can do. 
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Mr. Herbert Williams of Edinburgh in a brief literary sketch 
of Pope Pius JX, renews the plea of many of the older Catholics 
for the canonization of the pontiff whose sovereign leadership 
of the Church outlasted the years of all the pontiffs, excepting 
St. Peter alone, and whose fruitful reign laid the foundation 
of the constructive work going on at present throughout the 
world, even though the crisis of malign liberalism which he 
diagnosed did not reach its height until these latter times. 
(B. Herder Book Co.) 

Fr. F. M. Dreves of the English “ Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety ”’ tells a decade of short stories under the caption A Joy- 
ful Herald of the King of Kings in which Blessed Théophane 
Vénard, St. Vincent de Paul, and personal sketches from pres- 
ent-day life are adduced to awaken the missionary spirit and 
foster priestly and religious self-sacrifice by devotion to the 
Foreign Missions. (B. Herder Book Co.) 

The most recent accession to the series of holy lives published 
in the United States is that of Sister Benigna Consolata Fer- 
rero, a Visitation nun who died in Lombardy in 1916, at the 
age of thirty-one. In her religious career are combined the 
sweet attractions of the Teresa of Lisieux with the contempla- 
tive gifts of the great Carmelite saint. She is called “‘ The 
Little Secretary of Jesus,” and the account of her activities, 
supernatural gifts, and sufferings is beautifully told in an 
English translation from the Community Circular of Como, by 
that graceful writer who veils her identity under the signature 
of M. S. Pine, and to whom we owe sundry valuable contri- 
butions to the history of the Catholic Church in America. 
(Georgetown Convent of the Visitation. ) 
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THE LITERATURE OF P8YOHO-ANALYSIS. 


The latest venture in psychology, and one which in a short 
time has succeeded in gaining for itself a large measure of 
popularity, is psycho-analysis. It arose as a therapeutic 
method, but quickly developed into a full-fledged science with 
wide ramifications. A very extensive literature has grown up 
about it, and it no longer is possible to ignore its claims, which 
are far from being modest. The rapid progress of this young 
science and its pretensions are well summed up by Dr. André 
Tridon, who speaks in very enthusiastic terms. ‘“ Psycho- 
analysis,” he writes, “is a very young science. The world 
knew nothing of it until Freud delivered his first lectures on 
the subject in 1895. In these few years, however, psycho- 
analysis has made a deep impression on all the mental sciences 
and has especially revolutionized psychology, ethics, and psy- 
chiatry. Its terminology, at first forbidding, has enriched the 
language with entirely new expressions, without which the 
cultured would find themselves helpless in psychological dis- 
cussions. It has supplied not only physicians, but artists, think- 
ers, sociologists, educators, and critics, with a new point of 
view. It offers to the average man and woman a new rational 
code of behavior based on science instead of faith.” * 

The facts here stated we cannot deny ; it unfortunately is true 
that many have gone to the psycho-analyst for a reinterpretation 
of the problems of life, and that they have received his con- 
clusions without question.’ It is nowise flattering for our gen- 
eration that so shallow and unscientific a movement as psycho- 
analysis should meet with such stupendous success in the world 


1 Psychoanalysis. Its History, Theory and Practice. New York, B. W. 
Huebsch, 1919; p. 1. 

2“The Psycho-Analytic cult has quite recently attracted the attention and 
aroused the interest of the public. In the medical and psychological world it 
has won for itself a position of unquestionable importance. It has developed 
rapidly during the last decade, and lays claim to astonishing achievements. Its 
ramifications are amazing and bewildering. In Pedagogy, Ethnology, s- 
thetics, Literature, Psychology, and Therapeutics, new methods and new inves- 
tigations have been pursued in the light of its assumed discoveries. Whatever 
the merits or defects or dangers of the new science may be, it is certainly now 
in process of vulgarization, judging by the space given to it in the daily press, 
and in view of that fact, it is high time that it should be examined from a 
Catholic standpoint.” E, Boyd Barrett, S.J., Ph.D.; “ Psycho-Analysis and 
Christian Morality”, The Month, February, 1921, p. 99. 
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of the learned.* But far more deplorable is the fact that now 
it is beginning to infect and poison the people through the mis- 
guided efforts of the popular exponents of the psycho-analytic 
method. The potencies for evil in the popularization of psycho- 
analysis are almost beyond calculation. To the psycho-analyst 
nothing is sacred; with coarse hands he tears to ragged shreds 
our ideals and robs us of whatever makes life noble and inspir- 
ing. For a long time there has been no greater menace to 
religion and purity of morals. 

What is Psycho-analysis? In its legitimate acceptation it is 
a therapeutic procedure for the treatment of the neuroses. Dr. 
Isador H. Coriat describes it in this way: “ It is what its name 
implies, an analysis of the mind. Other psychotherapeutic 
methods deal only with the superficial manifestations of the 
neuroses and therefore cannot produce a fundamental cure. 
Psycho-analysis concerns itself primarily with the cause of 
symptoms, with their underlying mechanism. It not only pene- 
trates into the origin of the symptoms, but the analysis at the 
same time is the treatment. It is the study of man’s unconscious 
motives and desires as shown in various nervous disturbances 
and in certain manifestations of everyday life. It has been 
demonstrated that the manifold symptoms of the neuroses result 
from unfulfilled desires, often extending back to the earliest 
years of childhood. These desires not only influence the for- 
mation of character traits, but likewise are responsible for many 
forms of nervous illness.” * 

8 “Tt would seem that there is no kind of lanacy which will not be welcomed 
if it but masquerade in the garb of science. For proof of this no more telling 
example can be chosen than the extravagance, called psycho-analysis, which has 
been hailed by certain learned men as the coping stone of scientific achieve- 
ment. Had this new cult remained in a select professional circle, we woulld be 
glad to leave it there and pass it by in silence and horror. Unfortunately a 
vigorous propaganda has been entered upon, and the subject has been promul- 


gated in popular journals, so that its phraseology has come into the market- 
place.” (George Matheson Callen, M.D.; “ Psycho-Analysis”, The Dublin Re- 
view, NO. 337, 1931, p. 239.) 

4 To clarify the matter we add some other definitions. “ By psycho-analysis 
is meant primarily the process by which the physician discovers the complex or 
body of forgotten experience which is believed to underlie abnormal mental 
states. According to Freud, a complex cannot be discovered by the ordinary 
methods of introspection, but expresses itself in dreams, in such abnormalities 
of conduct as forgetting, slips of the tongue or pen, and apparently meaning- 
less acts. The investigation of these processes forms one of the chief depart- 
ments of psycho-analysis.” (W. H. R. Rivers, in the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics.) More briefly Dr. E. Jones tells us that psycho-analysis aims “ at 
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Taken in this limited sense, as a therapeutic method, there 
are no radical objections against it, though even thus restricted 
it suffers from certain exaggerations and requires in its practice 
great prudence and many precautions. It is hardly true that 
all psychic disturbances have their source in unfulfilled de- 
sires, especially if these desires are supposed to be, as the 
psycho-analyst would have it, of the sexual sort. Putting such 
a construction on human nature is an insult to our kind. 

Besides, it is our experience that disorders of the mental life 
are not so much caused by effectually suppressed desires as 
by the unrepressed desires, entertained deliberately, but not 
allowed to issue in action. This is a point which the psycho- 
analytical method completely overlooks, at which we are not 
surprised, since it rejects the notion of free will. Mental dis- 
turbances are due in most cases to lack of will control, for 
will is supposed to be the censor of our conscious life and to 
hold in check all evil tendencies. The ascetically trained will 
is the best cure for mental troubles that are not produced by 
organic lesions or functional irregularities.* 

A very sane judgment on the merits of psycho-analysis as a 
method of treatment is pronounced by James J. Walsh, M.D., 
who writes: “‘ One of the things that a physician has to find 


setting free the unconscious with a view to the discovery and comprehension of 
the patient’s buried complexes.” (Papers on Psycho-Analysis.) Dr. C. G. 
Jung offers a more elaborate description which foreshadows the extravagant 
claims made in behalf of the new science by its ardent admirers. It reads as 
follows: “ Psycho-analysis is the name given to the method developed for 
reaching down into the hidden depths of the individual to bring to light the 
underlying motives and determinants of his symptoms and attitudes and to 
reveal the unconscious tendencies which lie behind actions and reactions and 
which influence development and determine the relations of life itself. The 
result of digging down into the hidden psyche has been to produce a mass of 
material from below the threshold of consciousness, so astonishing and disturb- 
ing and out of relation with the previously held values, as to arouse in anyone 
unfamiliar with the process the strongest antagonism and criticism. Although 
originally studied only as a therapeutic method for the sick, it was soon real- 
ized through an analysis of normal people how slight were the differences in 
the content of the unconscious of the sick and of the normal.” (Psychology of 
the Unconscious. A study of the Transformations and the Symbolisms of the 
Libido. A Contribution to the History of the Evolution of Thought. Author- 
ized Translation by Beatrice M. Hinkle, M.D.; New York, Moffat, Yard and 
Company, 1916.) To peruse this book without nausea demands a rather stout 
stomach. The same can be applied to most of the productions that have come 
from the pen of Dr. Freud. 

5 F. W. Foerster, Marriage and the Sex Problem, translated from the Ger- 
man, Sexualethik und Sexualpaedagogik. Also: Lionel Spencer Thornton, M.A., 
Conduct and the Supernatural. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1915. 
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out from a great many patients is what sources of dread they 
are laboring under so as to neutralize them or at least correct 
them as far as possible. It is surprising how much good can 
be accomplished by a deliberate quest after dreads and the 
direct discussion of them, for they are always much less signi- 
ficant when brought out of the purlieus of the mind directly 
into the open. Many a neurotic patient, particularly, will not 
be improved until his dreads are relieved. This form of 
psycho-analysis rather than the search for sex insults as they 
are called, or sexual incidents of early life, is the hopeful phase 
of modern psychological contribution to therapeutics.” ° 

The Exaggerated Claims of Psycho-analysis. In its wider 
acceptation, psycho-analysis purports to furnish a new philo- 
sophy of life and to bring about a complete reérientation of the 
traditional notions of anthropology and ethics. It interprets 
the totality of life in terms of the subconscious and reduces 
everything to a sublimation of suppressed sex impulses. In its 
restatement of the values of life it evidences an appalling irre- 
verence and besmirches the things that are holy to the vast 
majority of men. Dr. I. H. Coriat gives voice to these aston- 
ishing claims, when he says: “‘ Psycho-analysis is beginning to 
found a new ethics as well as a new psychology, a new neuro- 
logy and a new school of literary criticism. It bears the same 
relation in all its principles to the humart mind, and to the social 
consciousness, as biology does to the organic world.” * Barbara 
Low valiantly seconds these claims. According to her, Psycho- 
analysis will result in a revaluation of all values. ‘“ It may be 
described ”, she modestly asserts, “as having for its ultimate 
goal a further understanding and a further harmonizing of the 
various elements of psychic life, working toward that goal, as 
has already been noted, by strictly scientific empirical meth- 
ods.” ° Pretensions such as these refute themselves by their 
grotesque and ludicrous exaggeration.* 

® Health through Will Power; Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1920. 
Cf. Dr. W. Bergman, Selbstbefreiung aus Nervoesem Leiden; St. Louis, B. 
Herder, 1911; Bessmer, S.J., “ Die Religion und das Unterbewusstsein ”, Stim- 
men aus Maria Laach, 1909, 1; J. Lindworsky, S.J., “ Psychoanalyse”, in 
Lexikon der Paedagogik, St. Louis, B. Herder, 1917. 


7 What is Psycho-analysis?, New York, Moffat, Yard and Company, 1919. 
Cf. the same author’s Abnormal Psychology, by the same publishers. 


8 Psycho-analysis. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920, p. 39. 
® See: Dr. Sigmund Freud, LL.D., Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious. 
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What to think of Psycho-analysis. It goes without saying 
that its exaggerated claims must be repudiated. The emphasis it 
places on the subconscious cannot be reconciled with the nature 
of man. Without denying the influence of the subconscious, 
we must none the less insist that it represents but a small seg- 
ment in the psychic existence of man.*® In normal human 
life, it may almost be entirely ignored. It is only in abnormal 
mental conditions that it assumes considerable importance, and 
this is the fundamental error of psycho-analysis, that it treats 
the normal manifestations of mind and explains them on the 
same basis as the phenomena of the diseased mind. It obliter- 
ates the boundary lines between sanity and insanity; in fact, 
it goes further than this, for it actually reduces the normal to 
the abnormal. Man, according to this view, is better under- 
stood in his dreams, his hysteric fears, his unreasonable dreads, 
his wildest fancies and in his degrading weaknesses than in 
his noble endeavors, sane thoughts, and deliberate activities. 
The subconscious is the key to everything. It accounts for 
art, religion, heroism, as well as for crime, insanity, and per- 
version. The highest is nothing but a sublimation of the 
lowest.”* 


Authorized English Edition by A. A. Brill, Ph.B., M.D., New York, Moffat, 
Yard and Company, 1916; A General Introduction to Psycho-analysis. Author- 
ized Translation with a Preface by G. Stanley Hall; New York, Boni and 
Liveright, 1920. Of the application of the psycho-analytic method to art Dr. 
Coriat says: “The study of Leonardo da Vinci is based upon a fragment of 
one of Leonardo’s infantile memories, and by a most ingenious logic this frag- 
ment is utilized to explain Leonardo’s greatness as an artist and man of science 
and to fathom the mystery of the smile of Mona Lisa. In addition to Freud, 
other investigators have published valuable studies and investigations on the 
various medical and cultural aspects of psycho-analysis, such as the relation 
between myths and dreams, comparative mythology, sketches of great artists, 
and finally psycho-analytic interpretations of complex literary creations, such as 
Hamlet and Lady Macbeth.” L.c., p. 23. Art, indeed, has fallen on evil 
days when it is handed over to the tender mercies of the psychiatrist. Cf. 
Evarts, A. A., “Color Symbolism”, Psycho-analytic Review, April, 1919; 
Freud, S., Leonardo da Vinci. Dr. S, E., “ Eyes of Youth”, Medical Record, 
March, 1918; A. B. Kempf, “ The Psychology of the Yellow Jacket”, Psyche 
analytical Review, Oct., 1917; A. Maeder, “ Die Symbolik in den Legendea, 
Maerchen, Gebraeuchen und Traeumen”, Psychiatrisch-Neurologische Wochen- 
schrift, X. Jahrgang. A. Mordell, The Erotic Motive in Literature. Boni and 
Liveright; Ricklin, R., Wish Fulfilment and Symbolism in Fairy Tales. Ner- 
vous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 21. 

10 We must now turn to the important contribution to knowledge which 
they profess to have discovered. It may be shortly summed up in five words: 
the omnipresence of the unconscious. G. M. Cullen, 1. c. 243. 

11 p, J. B. Egger, O.S.B., Die Psycho-analyse als Seelenproblem und Lebens- 
vichtung. Sarnen, Ehrli, 1920; cf. Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 1921, 34, 1. 
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Father Lindworsky holds that the indiscriminate use of 
psycho-analysis in education would be nothing short of a 
crime.** When we consider the general tendency of this fanci- 
ful science it is quite apparent. Quickly would it brush the 
beautiful bloom of innocence from the innocent soul of the child. 

A General Estimate of the Literature of Psycho-analysis. 
If psycho-analysis confined its claims to the status of a medical 
science, we would have no cause to blame it for its dearth of 
inspirational power or its absence of literary merit; but, since 
it is heralded as a new gospel and as an important message to 
mankind, we have a right to apply more exacting standards. 
Guaged by these, it must be assigned a place at the bottom of 
the ladder.** The output is too large to be anyway well done. 
On the whole, this literature is dull, uninviting, and frequently 
positively depressing. To go through it is like wading through 
a slimy morass.** Dante might have conceived the task of per- 
using it as the punishment for some particularly heinous crime. 
In course of time psycho-analysis may tone down its preten- 
sions and become useful; its present unwarranted assumptions 
must be severely rebuked. One will do well to adopt toward 


it an attitude of great reserve, even of cautious distrust.”® 
C. P. BRUEHL. 


Overbrook Seminary, Philadelphia. 


12 J. Lindworsky, S.J., “ Die Psycho-analyse eine Erziehungsmethode?” in 
Stimmen der Zeit, 1915. 

18“ As a literature, Psycho-analysis is on the whole poor stuff. It is neither 
thoughtful nor well written, though it is replete with interesting matters of ob- 
servation. The conclusions arrived at, and the general remarks about history, 
religion and philosophy, which we find in this literature, are often shallow, 
fanciful, and hysterical: There is a marked lack of accurate and logical think- 
ing, and a still more marked lack of reverence and respect for what is sacred— 
and all is written with a ludicrous air of superiority. As a literature, Psycho- 
analysis only serves to depress one with a renewed sense of the weakness of 
that human heart, the foibles and sins of which it glories in exposing.” (E. 
Boyd Barrett, 1. c. 110.) 

14 Though not recommending any of these books, we add to the preceding 
list a few more: A. G. Tansley, The New Psychology and its Relation to Life, 
New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1921; Wilfrid Lay, Man’s Unconscious 
Spirit; same publishers; H. Addington Bruce, The Riddle of Personality, New 
York, Funk & Wagnalls Company; H. W. Frink, M.D., Morbid Fears and 
Compulsions. Their Psychology and Psychoanalytic Treatment. New York, 
Moffat, Yard & Company, 1918; E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish, New York, 
Henry Holt and Company; Dr. Alfred Adler, The Neurotic Constitution; W. 
Lay, Man’s Unconscious Conflict, New York, Dodd, Mead & Company. 

15 Arthurus Vermeersch, S.J., De Castitate et de Vitiis Contrariis, Tractatus 
Doctrinalis et Moralis. Brugis, Charles Beyaert, 1919; p. 5. 
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REBUILDING A LOST FAITH. By an American Agnostic. New York, 
P, J. Kenedy and Sons. Pp. 222, 1921. 


Not since Orestes Brownson gave to the world his immortal 
Convert has there been added to the long and ever-growing list of 
books and pamphlets in the English language dealing with the same 
subject a more valuable, more instructive, more interesting contribu- 
tion than the present Rebuilding a Lost Faith. The two books, 
though they have much in common, are in more respects unlike and 
not to be compared with each other. Indeed there are few accounts 
of transition from unfaith to faith that are more dissimilar than 
these in regard to the starting-point and the journey itself. 

The author of the present account—he modestly withholds his 
name—was brought up piously as a child in Congregationalism. In 
his youth he entered a Protestant seminary to prepare for the min- 
istry. Assailed by doubts during his study of the Bible—difficulties 
which his professors confessed themselves unable to meet—he con- 
sulted a ycung minister of his acquaintance who informed him that 
he himself had been troubled with similar doubts during his course ' 
of studies, but he had kept them to himself, had somehow managed © ’ 
to pass the examination for ordination, and now was bitterly con- 
scious of the fact that he was preaching much that he did not be- 
lieve! ‘I shall never forget his mournful words. ‘ Old friend,’ he 
said, ‘it is too late for me to act as you can do. I have worked all 
these years to be a minister, and orthodoxy owes me now a living. 
Moreover, I am married, and have settled down in a parish. To 
tell my people and the world that I no longer believe the doctrines 
I proclaim would bring down ruin on myself and family. I simply 
cannot do it. I therefore steer around the dangerous points, and get 
along as best I can. The people want a certain amount of emotional 
religious treacle given them once a week, arid. I am paid to furnish it. 
I therefore serve it out to them, mixed with such ethical ingredients 
and literary spice as I am capable of producing’” (p. 13). 

Subsequently the author leaves the seminary and after a year’s 
travel thinks of becoming a Unitarian minister. Consulting a clergy- 
man of that denomination he receives the advice not to become a 
minister therein. The “ Unitarian Church is moribund,” he is told. 
“It will not survive.” His next step was into rationalism — “ the 
Religion of Science”, agnosticism. He seems never to have lapsed 
beyond this stage, i. e. into downright atheism. Of an active tem- 
perament, he escaped indifferentism. ‘‘ There was a time,” he says, 
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“when young men like myself went every Sunday eagerly to listen 
to some scientific lecture, ‘Free Religious’ address, or Unitarian 
sermon, and even in the week-time zealously frequented radical de- 
bating clubs, where papers were discussed on ‘Immortality’, ‘Science 
and Religion’, ‘The Bible’, ‘Omar Khayyam’s Philosophy’, 
‘Gnostics and Agnostics’, and a score of similar themes. We had, 
in fact, what might be called a positive enthusiasm for unbelief. 
It is true, this was not to any great extent embarrassed by definite 
knowledge; but all that was Unknown to us we thought Unknow- 
able! Our great mistake was that we accepted without question, not 
merely all the positive truths which Science brought to light, but 
also all the radical deductions which certain scientists drew from 
them. We disbelieved in God and in His government of the uni- 
verse because we thought that Science proved their non-existence ; 
yet in reality we based our unbelief on the authority of a few men, 
not much older than we were, who frequently disagreed among 
themselves. At the same time we ignored the statements of older 
and far greater scientists, and scornfully rejected the authority of 
the Church, and the traditions and testimony of 1,900 years! So 
far did we finally carry our hostility to the Christian religion, that 
almost any ideas which bore the stamp or flavor of Christianity were 
obnoxious to us. Many of the parables and precepts of the Gospels 
would have been lauded by us to the skies had they been uttered by 
some Chinese sage, or couched in other words than those employed 
by Christ and His disciples. Not for the world would we have 
spoken of ‘ God’ or the ‘ Devil’ as real entities, but we would talk 
complacently of ‘something Real that is Divine’, or ‘something 
Real that is Diabolic’, as if we could transform the nature of things 
by speaking of them in the abstract, or by writing their names in 
capitals! Thus did we cheat ourselves with words, and caught at 
every subterfuge, in order to avoid a reference to the Almighty as a 
Person. Thus did we turn our backs upon the Light of the World, 
to hail some tallow candle as the Morning Star, and ‘to explain 
Christianity by explaining it away’” (pp. 15-16). 

The following lines indicate the author’s general spiritual habit 
during the next forty and more years. “I at least never went to 
church for public worship; Christianity was to me but one of 
numerous religions, all of human origin; the universe was an in- 
soluble mystery; the existence of God was probable, but the term 
was meaningless; Christ was a noble teacher and exemplar, but a 
man who had been born and died like other mortals, with no resur- 
rection; whether the soul existed separate from the body was a 
matter for conjecture; in any case, its conscious immortality was 
very questionable; reincarnation was a pleasing theory, which fairly 
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well explained the presence here of suffering and evil, but the essen- 
tial thread of memory was lacking to make a previous life of any 
real advantage; death was a matter hardly to be feared, since it 
was universal and as natural as birth; moreover, if it meant eternal 
sleep, it was a boon; if not, one could at least suppose, according te 
the theory of evolution, that our next stage of existence would be an 
improvement on the present one; and since the inhabitants of this 
planet, if they survived the dissolution of the body, would probably 
be kept together, wherever they might be transplanted, conscious re- 
union with our loved ones seemed not utterly unlikely” (p. 20). 

Facilis descensus. Thus far the dissolving process, the breaking 
down of faith, the wandering in the wilderness of unbelief; next 
comes the awakening, the rebuilding, the gradual approach and 
final entrance into the Promised Land. 

As was the case with Kant, the starry vault above and the moral 
law within awakened in the writer the conviction of the personal 
reality of God, and quickened the realization of accountability and 
immortality. Further patient examination aided by prayer led him 
step by step to the belief in a Revelation made by God through the 
Olden Covenant, renewed and completed by Christ, the God-man, 
and transmitted to all mankind through a Church; but not the 
Church of Luther nor of Henry. With Manning he saw that “ if 
Christianity is historical [as it is], Catholicism is Christianity”. 
The Church can be no divinely established medium of revelation 
unless she is infallible collectively and in her head, the Pope. Next 
in order come the doctrines of the Church; those that create special 
difficulties for the outsider: purgatory, indulgences; confession ; 
veneration paid to Mary and the Saints, and to images and relics; 
miracles, persecution for heresy. These difficulties are examined in 
turn. When the doctrines are rightly explained and the motives for 
belief clearly understood, the difficulties vanish before the mind and 
heart disposed by prayer. 

Such are the main lines whereon the lost faith was rebuilt. They 
are developed in the book with a wealth of solid argument, set in a 
framework of personal incidents and presented in a manner that 
quite dispels the atmosphere of controversy and pleases while it en- 
lightens. The work becomes therefore much more than a story of 
conversion, though it is redolent with the interest peculiar to narra- 
tives of personal experience. It possesses a doctrinal and even an 
apologetical value inasmuch as it sets forth the grounds of faith 
and the reasons for many of the teachings of the Church — those 
particularly which are generally misunderstood by the non-Catholic— 
in the way those motives and those arguments affect a man of wide 
experience and culture and a thorough student of religious prob- 
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lems. The book should, therefore, be of great service to the clergy 
in dealing both with Protestants and with persons who have lost 
their way in the total eclipse of supernatural faith. 


INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGIAE NATURALIS ad usum Scholarum 
accommodatae, auctore Gulielmo J. Brosnan, 8.J., Theologiae Natu- 
ralis Professore in Oollegio Maximo 88. Oordis Jesu Woodstocki in 
Marylandia. Ohicago, Typographia Loyolaea. Pp. x—396. 1921. 


Students of philosophy are already provided with many manuals 
both in Latin and all modern languages, including of course English, 
on the subject covered by the present volume. Nevertheless, when 
they come to know the latter, they will welcome it warmly and assign 
it to the first place in its category. A glance at its contents pre- 


‘possesses one straightway in its favor. The outlines, the orderly 


arrangement of the parts, the skilful adaptation of typography to 
arrest and sustain the student’s attention, assist his memory, facilitate 
his analysis and synthesis—in a word, the whole didactic mechanism 
stamps the work as a model text book, a splendid exhibition of peda- 
gogy in actu secundo. Very many books have passed under the eyes 
of the present reviewer. They have never rested on a more perfect 
manual; one better arranged and printed. Indeed one can almost 
envy the student who comes equipped for work with so perfect an 
instrument. 

Approaching the text more closely, not much reading is required 
to engender the conviction that the material apparatus is but the 
outer sign of the perfect clarity, preciseness, conciseness, consecutive- 


-ness, thoroughness of the exposition. The style is simple and trans- 


lucent as sunlight. The arguments are clear-cut, conclusive, con- 
vincing. The counter objections are numerous and skilfully handled. 


‘Brevity has been gained with no sacrifice of clarity. On the other 


hand, it may be thought that curtailment could have been judiciously 
exercised in some parts in order to gain expansion elsewhere. 
This may be true as regards the controversies of the Schools cen- 
tering on God’s foreknowledge and His concurrence with human 
liberty. These perennial problems recur in theology, where the 


professor is sure to go over the same ground with no less detail. 


Doubtless the curriculum at Woodstock is so economically planned 
as to prevent such repetitions. It were greatly to be desired that 
the same wise economy of time and labor could be universally exer- 
cised in the planning of the curricula of philosophy and theology so 
as to avoid overlappings. 

The Scholastic controversies here in mind are of course only one 
or two of the places where the identical belligerents renew their 
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frays and allure otherwise neutrals into taking part when the latter 
might to greater profit and in sheer reasonableness be occupied with 
other affairs—productive and distributive. Not that these conten- 
tions between the physical predeterminationists and intermediate 
science-ists (sit venia verbo) are wholly useless. On the contrary. 
The contestants get their strategic wits pointed, their intellectual 
vision quickened and sharpened, their skill in syllogistic fencing per- 
fected ; and not infrequently their power of self-control is tested— 
especially when the offensive epithet “ heretic” is hurled from one 
or other side. Moreover, it is not impossible that an occasional stu- 
dent by calmly brooding over the possible (and impossible) ways in 
which God may foresee man’s free decisions and secure infallibly 
man’s choices, may be drawn into closer communion with the ever- 
present and concurrently operative Deity. This, however, we believe 
is effected per accidens, not per se. Anyhow a dispassionate reader 
of the book before us need not confess himself guilty of rash judg- 
ment should he opine that a somewhat lavish amount of space has 
been devoted to these controversies ; or, should he be even bold enough 
to venture the opinion that some of the precious pages might have 
been profitably given to a fuller development of the theistic argu- 
ments and to a deeper discussion of the existence of providence and 
the problem of evil. And this the more, seeing that he is morally, if 
not (reductively) metaphysically, certain that his text book of Dogma 
is going to be no less prodigal when the same problems recur within 
its domain. 

Be all these things as they may, there is one feature of the manual 
which the average student will rejoice to see so generously large. 
That is the employment of the English literature of Theism. Like 
Fr. Hickey, who in his well and favorably known Summula Philo- 
sophiae Scholasticae utilizes so largely and so effectively cognate 
works in the English language, Fr. Brosnan quotes generously and 
wisely from English writers on his subject. He does this, not only 
in illustration and confirmation of his own arguments and opinions, 
but also as embodiments of opposite views and as objections to the 
several theses. This collateral apparatus of English sources pro and 
con is an almost unique feature in a book of its kind. Needless to 
say, it enhances very greatly the service of the work not only as a 
class-book but as an instrument for private study; both of which 
lines of service are further secured by a double index — thesium et 
rerum. 
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OATHOLIO LIBRARY—AROHEOLOGY SERIES. By Prof. Orazio Ma- 
ruochi and E. Sylvester Berry. Edited by Roderick MacEachen, D.D. 
Vol. I—" The Boman Oatacombs"’, pages 219. Vol. II—“ Faith of 
the Early Obristians”, pp. 176. Vol. III—" The First Popes’’, pp. 
223. Vol. IV—“The Early Martyrs”, pp. 219. Vol. V—" The 
Ancient Ohristian Basilicas", pp. 164. Wheeling, W. Va., Oatholic 
Book Oo., 1921. 


In this quintet of neat little volumes—which with their convenient 
portability, their warm red dress, their large open-faced print, and 
their many photo-illustrations, it is a pleasure to look upon, while 
each volumette voices the willingly-heard imperative: tolle, lege—we 
have an informing and a deeply interesting summary of Christian 
archeology. Under the guidance of a recognized expert in the 
field of Christian antiquities, Professor Marucchi, the reader is first 
taken into the Catacombs. Led along the winding avenues of those 
cities of the dead, the history whereof is told him, he is shown the 
resting place of the illustrious martyrs with whose names history 
and sacred liturgy have made him already familiar. In the second 
booklet he is reminded of the doctrines held and the modes of wor- 
ship practised by the early Christians, doctrines and practices which 
he sees to have been identical with those that he himself believes 
and follows at this very day. The third volume introduces him to 
the early Popes, from St. Peter to St. Damasus. In the fourth 
volume he learns many things concerning the persecutions and the 
hero-saints; who they were and where and how they bore witness to 
the faith with their blood and lives. Lastly, the fifth volume makes 
him acquainted with the forms of early Christian architecture and 
church equipments, especially with the regal temples, the basilicas, 
notably the Lateran and the Vatican, St. Paul’s, the Holy Cross, and 
others. Finally a full index unlocks and gives easy access to these 
rich treasures of historical and doctrinal knowledge. 

The alert compiler of these compact booklets previously furnished 
the Catholic laity with ten little volumes of a like format wherein 
he set forth in an easy, popular style the truths of Catholic faith 
and the rules of Catholic conduct, and the modes of Catholic wor- 
ship. The present series is a fitting crown to its predecessor. A 
repertoire of interesting information, it illustrates, confirms, defends 
from the monuments Catholic faith, life, and worship. The cata- 
combs with their abundant relics and eloquent inscriptions are shown 
to be a witness of the faith which our earliest forefathers watered 
with their blood and which has come down to us untarnished, un- 
changed. One likes to hope that this useful and attractive series 
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may be followed by other like collections dealing in similar form 
and style with the successive stages of the Church’s life, especially 
with the Middle Ages, no less rich in romance than in faith. 


LEHRBUOHER ZUM GEBRAUOH BEIM THEOLOGISOHEN STUDIUM. 
Katolische Dogmatik nach den Grundsatzen des heiligen Thomas. 
Zum Gebrauche bei Vorlesungen und sum Selbstunterricht. Von Dr. 
Frans Diekamp, Professor der Dogmatik an der Universitat Munster. 
Erster Band: Einleitung in die Dogmatik—Die Lehre von Gott dem 
Einen—Die Lehre von Gott dem Dreieinigen (pp. 308); Zweiter 
Band: Die Lehre von der Schopfung—Die Lehre von der Erlosung 
durch Jesus Ohristus—Die Lehre von der Gnade (pp. 556). Munster, 
i. W. 1921. Verlag der Aschendorffschen Verlagsbuchhandlang. 


Those who are acquainted with the literature of theology in Ger- 
man need not be told that there already exists a number of very 
excellent manuals of Dogma in that language. The accession to the 
list of the present Lehrbuch is amply justified, however, as the 
author indeed sees it, by the fact that since Dr. Glossner issued in 
1874 his meritorious (though viel zu wenig beachtetes) manual, 
there has appeared in German no text book of Dogma that treats 
the subject as does the book at hand, on strictly Thomistic lines, or 
rather, as the title has it, “according to the principles of St. 
Thomas”. The latter qualification signifies that, in the contro- 
versies of the Schools, the opinions ascribed by the Thomistg to St. 
Thomas are faithfully followed in the text. For it need hardly be 
remarked that at these divergent points each of the different groups 
of protagonists claims to follow in the footsteps of the Angelic 
Doctor. Indeed this is a matter on which one who studies the 
psychology of controversy may find an interesting topic for investi- 
gation ; to wit, that while the Physical Premotionists (shall we say 
Bannezians?) insist with no slight emphasis that St. Thomas expili- 
citis verbis stands for their side, the Molinists with equal vehe- 
mence claim that Aquinas holds precisely their opinion — the con- 
trary, or rather the contradictory of physical predetermination. 

Outside these never-to-be-settled Scholastic disputations, Professor 
Diekamp follows of course the sana doctrina of sound theology. Of 
the two volumes at hand, the first expounds the Tracts de Deo Uno 
and de Deo Trino; the second treats de Creatione, de Redemptore, 
and de Gratia. A third volume, still to be issued, will comprise the 
other portions of the theological organism. 

The introduction to the first volume treats synoptically of the 
nature and scope, sources and history of Dogmatics. Holding close 
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to the limitations laid down therein, the author does not develop the 
philosophical proofs for the existence of God. He devotes the ex- 
position in detail to our knowledge of that existence and to the 
nature and attributes of God. 

In treating of the nature and scope of inspiration, Professor Die- 
kamp maintains the theory of verbal inspiration, not of course in the 
Rabbinical or the early Protestant meaning, namely, that the in- 
spired writer was the merely mechanical instrument of the Holy 
Ghost, but in the sense that under the Divine influence the writer 
freely chose the words which the Holy Ghost wished him to select. 
The author is here, as elsewhere, faithful to his master, Aquinas. 

In his interpretation of the Hexemeron, Dr. Diekamp adopts a 
moderate concordism. On the subject of the formation of the first 
man, he defends the sententia fere communis that the body of Adam 
was formed by special immediate action of God, to the exclusion of 
any evolutionary descent from a merely animal progenitor. The 
production of the body of Eve from Adam as narrated in Genesis 
he maintains as the sententia certa. 

As regards the arrangement and detailed distribution of the 
material the work is an excellent text book. The leading proposi- 
tions are made to stand out in relief, the chief arguments are given 
distinctive characterization and the additional explanations placed 
in subsidiary positions. The style is remarkably lucid though con- 
cise and precise. An excellent feature of the treatment is that 
each constitutive thesis receives its theological note—certain, com- 
mon, probable, and the rest, as a skilled theologian estimates it to be. 
The bibliography is full within its limits, books in English being, 
however, conspicuously absent from the lists. Each volume has a 
good index besides a clear-cut outline of contents. On the whole, 
therefore, the student who reads German will find the work de- 
cidedly serviceable. 


OOLLEOTIO RERUM LITURGIOARUM, concinnata a Joseph Wuest, 
0.88.R. Editio quarta ad normam Legum Juris Oanonici, recentissi- 
morum Decretorum 8. R. 0. et Novi Missalis emendata et ampliata. 
Bostoniae: Typogr. Oongr. 88. Redemptoris. 1921. Pp. 371 et 49. 


This new edition of a manual already well known to the clergy 
for its practical value as a guide in liturgical matters, calls for 
special commendation as embodying the prescriptions of the new 
Code, the rubrics of the new Missal, and the recent decisions of the 
S. Congregation relating to the changes in certain laws and formu- 
laries. Although the new Codex Juris Canonici expressly aims at 
avoiding legislation concerning the rites and ceremonies contained in 
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the liturgical books, numerous observances were found to be more 
or less affected by the canons touching the Sacraments, especially the 
tracts on the Eucharist. With the revision of the rubrics of the 
Missal, other alterations and additions became necessary. Altogether 
more than a hundred and fifty articles of the Collectio had thus to 
be rewritten and adapted. It will suffice to recall the general plan 
and contents of the little volume, with its copious and serviceable 
alphabetical index, in order to indicate its utility both in the classes 
of liturgy and as a reference manual for missionary service. 

The requirements for the celebration of Mass, its parts and vari- 
ous formularies, and the circumstances of time and place are found 
in the first part. Next follow in order the rules for reservation and 
the worship of the Blessed Sacrament; the method of reciting the 
Divine Office as set forth in the Breviary; the feasts and fasts of 
the liturgical year, with their respective rites; finally, the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments. Other articles explain the use and cult 
of relics, various exercises of devotion, such as the Way of the Cross, 
the meaning and purpose of indulgences, together with special rules 
for votive Masses, consecrations and blessings, such as have not 
found place in the body of the book, which for all practical purposes 
in the pastoral ministry, as in the seminary, takes the place of the 
fuller course in liturgy. 


Literary Chat. 


Year Books, Almanacs, Calendars 
for 1922 are already—or rather have 


been for quite a while—with us. 


Among the earliest, and it deserves a 
place among the very best, is Ben- 
ziger’s Catholic Home Annual. Ser- 
viceable as a calendar keeping the 
household acquainted with the day-by- 
day succession of feasts and fasts, it 
offers a selection for home reading, 
varied with things that edify, in- 
struct, interest, and please. All of 
which functions are further con- 
firmed by the numerous photo illus- 
trations. Altogether the Annual is 
such a messenger as a priest would 
like to find in every Catholic family. 


The eminent Spanish philosopher 
Balmes is probably best known to us 
as the author of the Fundamental 
Philosophy, and a still more notable 
work on the comparative influence of 
Protestantism and Catholicism on 


European civilization — a work in 
which civilization is interpreted in the 
light of, sound philosophical prin- 
ciples. In it many of the socio- 
logical ideas of Balmes are educed 
and illustrated. These ideas, how- 
ever, were more fully developed in 
Sociedad, a periodical founded by him 
in 1843. The contributions from his 
own pen were subsequently collected 
and issued in two compact volumes. 
It is significant of the breadth of his 
vision that the social and economic 
ideas laid down in this work meet 
many of the present-day problems 
relating to the family, the individual, 
and the State, social progress, prop- 
erty, labor, value, and so on. A well- 
conceived and ably-written book in 
which his social teachings are col- 
lected is Balmes par A. Lugan 
(Paris, Tralin). Though published 
some ten years ago, it has lost none of 
its actuality. 
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In the general series to which the 
study on Balmes belongs (La Pensée 
@’Guvre Sociale du Christianisme) 
has just appeared M. Lugan’s L’En- 
seignment de Jésus — Les Grandes 
directives sociales (Paris, Tralin). 
This itself is the initial portion of a 
special series on the social teachings 
of our Lord. Its value may be in- 
ferred from the fact that it has 
within a very short time passed into 
its fourth edition. It unfolds the 
teachings of the Gospel on the indi- 
vidual, the family, and the state. In 
spirit and tendency it resembles a 
well-known kindred publication on 
the same subject by Professor Pea- 
body. Based, however, on Catholic 
teaching and following closely the 
mind of St. Thomas, its principles are 
more solid than those upon which the 
work of the distinguished Harvard 
Professor is built. 


In a small pamphlet of twenty 
pages Fr. Joseph Baierl, well known 
as the author of several excellent 
catechetical works, has synopsized a 
Method of Confession for Children, 
together with a Method of Holy Com- 
munion for Children (Rochester, N. 
Y., The Seminary Press). Every- 
thing pertinent to these two subjects 
is adequately and simply explained. 
Religious teachers, and still more the 
little ones themselves, will find the 
book serviceable. 


To imbue the child mind with dis- 
tinct ideas regarding the Church is, as 
every priest learns by experience, no 
easy undertaking. A booklet contain- 
ing four-score pages and entitled The 
Church and her Members, by the Rev. 
George H. Bishop, and introduced by 
the Very Rev. Canon Sutcliffe, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools, West- 
minster, comprises a course of in- 
structions that make the subject as 
intelligible to children as it seems 
possible to do. The secret of Fr. 
Bishop’s success lies in his happy use 
of comparisons drawn from the 
child’s own experience. Boys’ Bri- 
gades, Trade Unions, Codperative 
Stores, and other like organizations 
with their membership and govern- 
ment furnish familiar illustrations 


which help the child to grasp the 
meaning of the 


Church and her 
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members. The booklet is published 
in this country by Benziger Brothers, 


Of the many publications issued by 
the Volksverein in M. Gladbach, one 
that calls for special notice—and more 
than cap be accorded to it here—is a 
short treatise (pp. 192) on the begin- 
nings of social life considered in the 
light of recent ethnology (Die An- 
fange des Menschlichen Gemein- 
schaftslebens im Spiegel der neuren 
Volkerkunde). The author, Dr. Wil- 
liam Koppers, S.V.D., is editor of 
Anthropos and Professor of Ethnol- 
ogy in the Missionary Seminary of 
St. Gabriel in Vienna. The peculiar 
value of Professor Koppers’ ethno- 
logical studies lies in the new light 
they shed upon the alleged historical 
ground-work of Socialism. Commu- 
nism, as everybody knows, claims for 
itself two sets of principles: philo- 
sophical and historical, or rather eth- 
nological. The former were derived 
from a materialistic world-view ac- 
cording to which all things from the 
atomic elements up to man’s highest 
intellectual, moral, social, and relig- 
ious life are the outcome of a cos- 
mical evolutionary process. This 
materialistic evolutionism is being 
more and more discredited by modern 
science and philosophy in favor of 
some sort of spiritualistic monism. 
As a consequence the philosophic sup- 
ports of their system are no longer 
trusted or relied upon by the more 
thoughtful socialists. 


The ethnological pillars, likewise, 
are now seen to be insecure. These 
have been (1) the asserted primitive 
communism of property; (2) the 
original promiscuity of the sexes and 
the accompanying prior right of the 
mother over the father; (3) the 
priority of the State to the family. 
The farther research has advanced 
into the domain of primitive customs 
prevailing amongst uncivilized races 
the more manifest it has become that 
these so-called principles are pure as- 
sumptions invented in order to sup- 
port an a priori theory. The evi- 
dence, with the authoritative sources 
for the latter verdict, are given by 
Professor Koppers in the volume 
above mentioned. The lecture form 
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in which the matter was originally 
delivered has been retained, and so 
the reading of subjects that appear to 
be technical and rather uninviting to 
the general reader has been happily 
facilitated. 


One of the classics of spiritual 
literature is The Fiery Soliloquy with 
God. Its author, Master Gerlac 
Petersen of Deventer, was a friend of 
Thomas & Kempis. In fact, he was 
once known as Alter Thomas de 
Kempis, and the Soliloguy breathes 
the spirit of the Jmitation. A new 
edition or reprint of an old transla- 
tion with some slight additions and 
revisions has recently been issued by 
Benziger Brothers in their Angelus 
series. The neat little volume makes 
an appropriate gift token for a priest 
or a religious. Indeed whosoever has 
the spiritual taste for the Following 
of Christ—and who has not? — will 
relish the Soliloguy; which for the 
rest retains in its plain, simple Eng- 
lish the quaint flavor as well as the 
strength and unction of the original. 


The good work being done by the 
Catholic Social Guild in England and 
through its literature in this country 
has been repeatedly noted by this 
Revizew. In the well-known collec- 
tion of Catholic Manuals for Social 
Students issued by the Guild the 
pamphlet entitled The Church and 
Eugenics by Fr. Thomas Gerrard has 
recently appeared in its third edition, 
revised and enlarged. While recog- 
nizing that the eugenist movement 
contains much that is opposed to 
Catholic principles, the author finds 
on the other hand much in it that is 
accordant therewith and indeed con- 
ducive to the ideals for which the 
Church is ever active. The brochure 
treats the subject with just discrimi- 
nation as well as in a method and 
style that adapt the manual for its 
special use as a text book for study- 
clubs, in the interests whereof it was 
primarily though not exclusively com- 
Bes (Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 

0.). 


Bobby in Movieland, Father Finn’s 
latest story, is sure to find its way 
into the hearts of Catholic boys and 
girls. The youthful hero is a new 


type. At least the environment in 
which he moves educes new traits, 
new reactions, fresh fun and fine 
gentle feeling. The story opens with 
a tragedy which quickly and naturally 
resolves itself through tears into 
smiles amidst which the curtain 
drops. The characters are well drawn, 
and behave themselves becomingly. 
About one or two the reader would 
like to have learned more, For in- 
stance, the good-natured bather who 
rescues Bobby from the billows and 
the Ragans who feature much in the 
life of Bobby’s mother leave the stage 
rather abruptly and never come back. 
It might have been well to have 
given both these characters more to 
do or to have assigned them a place 
in the closing scene. On the whole, 
while Bobby in Movieland may not 
quite equal some of Father Finn’s 
earlier creations —it is probably not 
as natural or as homogeneous — it is 
nevertheless a good, healthy story for 
boys and girls; one, likewise, that 
old folks who are still young at heart 
will enjoy. (New York, Benziger 
Bros.) 


Many priests and religious have 
doubtless found the Practical Guide 
for Servers at Low Mass and Bene- 
diction, by Fr. Bernard Page, S.J., a 
help in the training of altar boys. 
The same writer has recently com- 
piled another small brochure entitled 
A Practical Guide for Servers at High 
Mass and the Services of Holy Week 
(N. Y., Benziger Bros., pp. 40), which 
will prove no less useful in the same 
relation. The booklet is not meant 
for servers in a cathedral or in other 
large churches where the ceremonies 
are supposed to be highly elaborate. 
Humbler and simpler functions alone 
are within its purview. Which fact 
may in part explain the brevity of the 
instructions for the Holy Week cere- 
monies. By an oversight the duties 
of the M. C. at the Offertory incen- 
sation are omitted. This and a few 
other slight matters will receive atten- 
tion in a subsequent edition. 


Just why into the torrent of printed 
matter incessantly pouring from the 
press Barthlemy Enfantin’s Life Eter- 
nal should be dropped, it is not easy 
to determine. The superlatively emo- 
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tional French egoist wrote nothing 
that ought not to have died with him. 
A Carbonarist at twenty-five, a Saint- 
Simonist at twenty-nine, he put to- 
gether jn his maturer life a miscellany 
of sentiment and imagery, interfused 
with some ethical ideas and covered 
it with the imposing title indicated 
above. His self-conceit was monu- 
mental. Like Mohammed he believed 
himself the bearer of a heavenly mes- 
sage. But soaring beyond the Prophet 
of Islam, Enfantin identified himself 
with God, and that not in any merely 
pantheistic sense—in which indeed he 
identifies all men with God — but in 
the very real and blasphemous iden- 
tification of himself with the Word of 
God. “He regards himself as actu- 
ally the Word of God incarnate.” 
With it all, he held marriage to be a 
tyranny and proclaimed the doctrine 
of free love. He is accredited (at 
least by himself) with a following of 
40,000 in France, amongst whom are 
said to have been “some of the finest 
intellects of his age”. Many of his 
followers he induced, strange to say, 
“to renounce family ties and live an 
ascetic life, to retire from society and 
engage in manual toil, to undergo the 
humiliation of public confessions and 
pay to himself the worship accorded 
to divinity”. And yet the effusions 
of this blasphemous egoist have been 
recently translated into English by 
Mr. F. Rothwell and are published by 
the Open Court Press (Chicago). 


While there is no reason for any 
one to be glad of the discovery and 
introduction of this freakish French- 
man to the reading world of to-day, 
one who takes an interest in the his- 
tory of human thought will have that 
interest quickened by the discovery, or 
rather rediscovery, of Richard Burt- 
hogge. Since the name may not ap- 
pear familiar to the present reader, 
it will be proper to say that Burt- 
hogge was a hard-headed English 
philosopher—the antipodal of an En- 
fantin—who was born in Plymouth in 
1638 and died about the close of the 
seventeenth or the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. He is the author 
of several essays on philosophical 
and a goodly number on religious 
and medical subjects. The philo- 
sophical essays are: Organum Vetus 


et Novum, or a Discourse of Reason 
and Faith; Wherein the Natural 
Logick Common to Mankind is briefly 
and plainly described (pp. 73, Lon- 
don, 1678); An Essay Upon Reason 
and the Nature of Spirits (pp. 280, 
London, 1694); On the Soul of the 
World and of Particular Souls (pp. 
46, London, 1699). These essays 
have been recently reprinted and 
edited with an introduction and val- 
uable notes by Margaret W. Landes, 
Fellow at Wellesley College. A Cath- 
olic student will not, of course, de- 
rive much, if any, knowledge of sys- 
tematic philosophy from Burthogge; 
nevertheless he will find this straight- 
forward, common-sense thinker de- 
cidedly stimulating and even enter- 
taining. There is a quaint drollness 
about his style that gives a certain 
zest to his leisurely philosophizing. 
On the whole he is an original 
thinker, though one can discern in 
him a strain of the Platonic idealism 
of his age, blending with elements of 
Locke’s sensationalism, while here and 
there may be noticed anticipations, as 
it were, of Kant’s theory of knowl- 
edge. Perhaps it is the infusion of 
Platonism in his speculations that 
gives his discourse on the Soul of 
the World an apparently pantheistic 
color; although Burthogge himself 
maintains that God is “ Pure Mind”, 
independent of matter. It should be 
noted that the Essay on Reason has 
been greatly abridged in the present 
reprint, which for the rest is equipped 
with adequate bibliography and in- 
dexes and produced in excellent form 
by the Open Court Publishing Co. 
(Chicago). 


The Works of Satan, the title of 
Richard Aumerle Maher’s recent book, 
is not what it seems to be. It points 
to nothing iniquitous or spiritistic. 
Satan just stands for the editor of 
The Yaleville Democrat and his works 
are sundry lively and _ enlivening 
pranks which he performs with a 
view to wake up the sleepy little town 
away up in New York State where he 
publishes his weeky newspaper. Satan 
was a perfectly innocent man. People 
gave him the name out of derision, 
and just because he was harmless. It 
was a case of lucus a non lucendo. 
Harmless but not guileless. One hot 
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summer afternoon, when looking for 
some reason why he should not hoe 
his corn, his eye lights on George B., 
the village banker, down the street 
acting queerly. Satan closes shop, 
hangs up his intermittent sign Back 
Any Minute. By slyly questioning 
the villagers here and there concern- 
ing George B., he stirs up the town. 
There’s a run on the bank. Enxcite- 
ment becomes intense, and out of it 
grows all manner of ridiculous situa- 
tions and Pickwickian doings. These 
commingle, differentiate, and _ inter- 
twine a bit of love story, the whole 
working out happily. Unlike Father 
Maher’s other books, there is no trag- 
edy in the Works of Satan. There is 
a bit of intense description in an auto- 
mobile chase, which, however, ends 
farcically, as it is meant to do. The 
book is essentially humorous. It re- 
flects the doings, sayings, habits, char- 
acters of homely people, which are 
often drollest just because they spring 
from no root of self-consciousness. 
Of course, humor affects people 
diversely. And it may be that to 
some Fr. Maher’s will here and there 
appear strained, exaggerated. Never- 
theless, on the whole it will be safe 
to say that many people will enjoy 
all, and that everybody will be de- 
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lighted with most of these Works of 
Satan. (The Macmillan Co., N. Y.) 


Father Wyman, C.S.P., has written 
and the Paulist Press (New York) 
has recently issued in a brief pamph- 
let (pp. 29) a valuable little essay 
entitled The Scholastic Philosophy Ex- 
plained. It contains a firmly-grounded 
and a well-reasoned defence of the 
rational (moral) certitude that must 
logically precede the mind’s accept- 
ance of the revealed truth—the truths 
of faith. Scholastic Philosophy is the 
“Philosophy of Common Sense”. It 
leads up to faith by demonstrating 
the preambles thereof. It appeals to 
the logical reason, not to the emo- 
tions; although it recognizes the per- 
suasive and preparatory value of the 
latter. Father Wyman sums up sev- 
eral arguments drawn from meta- 
physics, and from physical and psy- 
chological science for the existence of 
God; and concludes with some obser- 
vations on the relation of archeology 
to the Bible. The pamphlet is meant 
“for students especially”, under 
which class of readers the clergy are 
presumedly included as well as the 
educated laity, non-Catholics particu- 
larly who are looking toward the 
light. 


Books Received. 


SCRIPTURAL. 
Tue RELIGION OF THE ScripTuRES. Papers from the Catholic Bible Congress 


held at Cambridge, 16-19 July, 1921. 
Pp. 106.. Price, $0.75. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 


1921. 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


Scuoot CATEcHIsM, or The Baltimore Catechism Explained. 


In 


accordance with Holy Scripture, the Decisions of Holy Church, the Teachings 
of the Fathers and of the Doctors of the Church, particularly St. Thomas 


Aquinas and St, Alphonsus de Ligorio. 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif. 


By Mgr. P. J. Stockman, Chaplain, 
1921. Pp. 828. 


VADEMECUM THEOLOGIAE MORALIS in usum examinandorum et confessa- 
riorum, auctore Dominico M. Pruemmer, O.P., Prof. in Universitate Friburgi 


Helv. Friburgi Brisgoviae et Ludovici, Missouri: B. Herder Book Co. 


Pp. 598. Pretium, $2.50. 
THe Love oF THE SACRED HEAkrrT. 


Illustrated by St. Gertrude. 


1921, 


With a 


Preface by the Most Rev.. Alban Goodier, S.J., Archbishop of Bombay. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
$2.00 net. 


1921. Pp. xiii—223. Price, 
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MATTERS OF MoMENT. By the Rev. John McCabe. With a Preface by the 
Bishop of Northampton. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Pp. xiii—157. Price, $2.00 net. 

Tue Curist, THE Son OF Gop. A Life of our Lard and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Translated from the fifth French edi- 
tion with the author’s sanction. With an Introduction by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Manning. New and cheaper edition omitting the Notes and Appendices. 
New impression. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, London, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras. 1921. Pp. xx—251. Price, $0.75 net. 


SERMONS ET CONFERENCES POUR L’ANNEE LituRGIQUE. Par M. l’Abbé A. 
Lugan, Missionaire. (Catholicisme d’Action.) Bloud & Gay, Paris VI®. 1914. 
Pp. xii—257. Prix, 6 fr. 

L’ENSEIGNEMENT SOCIAL DE Jesus. I: Les Grandes directives sociales. 
L’Evangile est-il Doctrine sociale? Jésus et l’Individu. Jésus et la Famille. 
Jésus et la Société. Par A. Lugan. (La Pensée et l’Geuvre Sociale du Chris- 
tianisme, Etudes et Documents.) 4° édition revue et augmentée. Procure 
Générale, Paris, VI*. 1921. Pp. 257. Prix, 6 /r. 


Tue Divine MoTHERHOop. By Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Pp. 104. Price, $1.00. 


THe CHurRcH AND Her Members. By the Rev. George H. Bishop. With 
a Foreword by the Very Rev. Canon William O. Sutcliffe, M.A., Diocesan In- 
spector of Schools, Westminster. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 1921. Pp. 84. Price, $0.45 net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Essays AND ADDRESSES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Baron Fried- 
rich von Higel, LL.D., D.D. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London and Toronto; 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 1921. Pp. xix—308. Price, $6.00. 


A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF OTHER FaiTHs. A Study of the Best in the 
World’s Greatest Religions. By the Rev. Gilbert Reid, D.D., Director-in-Chief 
of the International Institute of China, author of Glances at China, Anti- 
foreign Disturbances in China, Religion and Revolution, China—Captive or 
Free? Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago and London. 1921. Pp. 305. 
Price, $2.50. 

Batmés. Par A. Lugan. (La Pensée et ’Geuvre sociale du Christianisme. 
Etudes et Documents.) A. Tralin, Paris VI®. 1911. Pp. 201. Prix, 3 fr. 


THE FoRMATION OF CHARACTER. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J., Editor of the 
Bombay Examiner. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salford. B. Herder 
Book Co., St, Louis and London. 1921. Pp. 171. Price, $0.50. 


Tue Sty.istic INFLUENCE OF THE SECOND SOPHISTIC ON THE PANEGYRICAL 
SERMONS OF St. JoHN CuRysostoM. A Study in Greek Rhetoric. Disserta- 
tion submitted to the Faculty of Letters of the Catholic University of America 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements of Doctor of Philosophy. By the 
Rev. Thomas E. Ameringer, O.F.M., M.A., of the Province of St, John Bap- 
tist, Cincinnati, Ohio. Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
1921. Pp. 103. 

Tue CuurcH AND Evucenics. By the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. Third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Catholic Social Guild, Oxford; B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis. 1921. Pp. 64. Price, $0.50. 

Un PreEcursEuR DU BoLcHEVISME, FRANCISCO FERRER. Sa Vie et son (Euvre. 
Etude critique. Par A. Lugan. Procure Générale, Paris VI®. 192%. Pp. 56. 
Prix, 2 fr. 50. 

Tue Scnorastic PHiLosopHy ExpiLaInep. By the Rev. Henry H. Wyman, 
C.S.P. Paulist Press, New York. Pp. 29. Price, $0.05; $4.00 a hundred. 
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Picture this 
Tabernacle in 


Your Altar 


We have prepared a spe- 

cial reproduction of the 

Eucharistic Tabernacle Safe 

in gold which is the exact 

size of the large Tabernacle. 

If you will place this illus- 

tration on your altar it will 

give you a fair idea as to 

how the Eucharistic Taber- 

nacle Safe will fit in your 

present Tabernacle space, 

and if you will stand away 

fifteen or twenty feet you will note that 

the Eucharistic Tabernacle Sate will also 
improve the appearance of your altar. 


By this method you can picture for your- 
self just how the Eucharistic Tabernacle 
Safe will appear in your altar. Invite a 
few of your parishioners to see it, and they 
will not hesitate in contributing towards 
the purchase of a Eucharistic Tabernacle 
Safe. Try this and you will not have to 
use the regular funds of the Church 
treasury. Let it be a special contribution. 


Matre& Company 
**The Church Goods House’’ 
76-78 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Write to your dealer 
to forward your 
name to us for one 
of these special re- 
productions. There 
are no obligations— 
send for your copy 
today. 


Ask your dealer— 
he knows. 


AGS 
| 


Leading Suppliers to the 
Institutional Table 


37 years’ experience in supplying Quality Food 
Products for institutional and restaurant re- 
quirements has perfected our service and our 
values beyond ordinary comparison. 


Our Edelweiss trademark has become the 
symbol of fine quality foods economically 
packed. Whe-ever close and inteltig nt 
buying prevails, our monthly quotation list 
is of interest. Send for it. 


John Sexton & Co. 


Importers - Wholesale Grocers - Manufacturers 


Chicago 


. 


NOW READY 


BALTIMORE ORDO FOR 1922 


Containing the Calendar of the Universal Church 
and may be used by all the Clergy 


Special Supplements for the Archdioceses and Dioceses of 


Baltimore Portland Albany St. Augustine Hartford 
Philadelphia Rochester Charleston Trenton Pittsburgh 
Burlington Syracusge Harrisburg New York Richmond 
Fall River Wilmington Ogdensburg Altoona Springfield 
Manchester Boston | Providence Erie Wheeling 


Vicariate-Apostolic of North Carolina 
Every Other Page is Blank which may be used for Memerandums and Mass Intentions 


24mo. Cloth. Red Edges. Price, 75 cents, net 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, Publishers 


200 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Bronze and Brass Work for Churches © 


FROM OUR STUDIO AND WORKS 


Brass Votive Candelabra 


50 LIGHT SIZE 


N 1158 


54 im hes 


Price $65.00 


VOTIVE CANDELABRA (NEW) 
Of Solid Brass Highly Polished Gold-lacquered Finish 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
86-38 Barclay Street 205-207 W. Washington St.. 343 Main Street 


Beautiful and Practical 
} j 
‘OFFERINGS 
Our (ath Our Cat e No. 4159 
Total width or dinmete driy put. Pot ath rial eter of drin nar 
Tot height to toy | a ol Poss, 
60 inches — 
rg 
ie 
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‘ Joseph Dudenhoefer Co. 
736-744 National Avenue- Milwaukee, Wis. 


Agents for Covick Company’s Old Established 
‘Brun & Chaix” Brand of 


Absolutely Pure Altar Wines 


(Vinum de Vite) 


Endorsed and recommended to the Clergy by the Most Reverend Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of 
San Francisco, and the Reverend James P. Cantwell, Chancellor of the Archdiocese, appointed by 
His Grace to supervise the “ames and mthenenmener ead of the wines. 


Per Gallon | Per Gallen Per Gallon | Per Gallon BOTTLED 
| Barre alf Barre eg eg 25 Bottles | 50 Botti 
$2.00 | $2. 15 | $2.30 "$2. 45 $16.00 $31.00 
Chablis, very fine ...-.-------- ‘cakes 2.25 | 2.40 2.55 2.70 18.00 | 35.00 
Dry Red Wines | | 
ga | 200 | 2158 2.30 245 16.00 | 31.00 
2.25 2.40 2.55 2.70 | 18.00 35.00 
Sweet Wines | 
Port, Tokay, Malvoisie, Muscatel, | | 
Angelica, Sherry ....---------------- 3.50 3.65 | 3.80 3.95 || 24.00 _ 46.00 


Above Prices are F. O. B. Milwaukee and Include Cooperage and Revenue Tax 


We have the endorsement of His Grace, Most Rev. 8S. G. Messmer, D. D.. Are thbishop of Milwaukee. 


We are authorized to make shipments to Clergymen in the following States: Illinois, Towa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ohio, Wi isconsin, 


Michigan, Indiana and Tennessee. 
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Fischer Edition No. 3890 


A Specialty of 
Artistic and Religious 
Christmas Cards 


These cards are different from the ordi- 


Cantus ad Processiones é 


Benedictiones SSmi Sacramenti 


nary Christmas Greeting Cards. The word- Should be in the hands of every Catholic 

ing is origina!, the colors are harmonious, 

and every recipient of one of these cards Organist and Choir Director 

will be genuinely pleased. | 
Special price to the Reverend Clergy if The volume contains a large collection off 

purchased in quantities. Hymns, Motets, Litanies, etc., meeting all 


the principal requir 
Samples sent on request P pal requirements | 


Gregorian notation, rhythmical signs, 


bound in cloth . . 
Convent of Our Lady of the Cenacle } | organ. accompaniment arranged “by 
Prea Goodrich. . . . net $3.0 


513 Fullerton Parkway 


Chicago, Illinois J. FISCHER & BRO. 


and 


628 West 140th Street New York | 
NewYork City Fourth Avenue at Astor Place | | 
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The Rectory Library 
Should Contain 


The Word of God 


By Msecr. F. Borconcin1 Duca 


Translated by the Rev. F. J. SPELLMAN $2.00. 


These beautiful meditations upon the Gospels easily lend themselves to amplification 
for your sermons throughout the year. 


The Social Mission of Charity 


By the Rev. Wo. J. Kersy. $2.25 


The second book in the Social Action Series of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council is a sane discussion of the Catholic charities problem. Uniform with THE 


CHURCH AND Labor. ($3.00). 


Ethics : General and Special 
By the Rev. Owen A. Hitt, S. J. $3.00 


Psychology and Natural Theology 
By the Rev. Owen A. Hit, S. J. $3.50 


Invaluable for classroom work or reference. Adopted for class work at Fordham, 
Georgetown, Boston College, and Notre Dame. 


son df The Parish School 


ting all 


By the Rev. JoserH A. DuNNEy. $2.00 


A trained schoolman’s views on the aims, procedure, and problems of the parish 
school. It contains a wealth of information for priest and teacher. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
This page is your order blank 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
His Reverence—His Day’s Work. By 


Rev. CornE.ius J. Intro- 
duction by AcNes ReppLier. Cloth, illus- 
trated jacket, net $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


No other book portrays in such likable manner and 
gives such an intimate view of the daily life of the Cath- 
olic Priest. 

It narrates the ordinary happenings of ordinary clerical 
life. It tells why priests do not like public meetings and 
social gaieties, why they do like the companionship of 
other priests, why they are ill at ease in a theatre and 
happy at a ball game. It waxes humorous over such 
trials as inevitably await them, There is a more serious 
side to the book and some plain words of counsel. 

‘* His Reverence—His Day’s Work ”’ is a book every 
priest, every religious, and every Catholic layman will 
want to read. And many will want to place it in the 
hands of non-Catholic friends. 


This Year’s Best Gift Book 
for Everybody 


Sold by all Catholic Booksellers or direct by 
the publishers 


Blase Benziger & Co., Inc. 
98-100 Park Place, New York 


BY THE TIME 


You receive this magazine, our Christ 
rush will be at its height. 


YOUR. DEALER 


Always does his best to help you out, } 
he cannot get goods from a manufag 
turer at all times on a day’s notice. 


ORDER. NOW FOR. CHRISTMA§ 


and be sure to 
Ask your Dealer for the VVRIGHT GOO 


No. 40. 9% inches high 
Wright Manufacturing Co., it 
127-135 Master St. Philadelphi NA 


Manufacturers for the TRADE ONLY 
of all kinds of 


Ecclesiastical Art Metal Work 
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Interior, Kindergarten, Hazeldell School, Cleveland, Ohio 


THAT SCHOOLS SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH 


| 
'NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


William B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo., says: 


“I consider first-class slate blackboards, properly set, to be about the best blackboard 
equipment which can be installed in a class room. Until I am convinced that other types 
of blackboard are to be preferred, I shall continue to specify slate.” 


Kilham and Hopkins, Architects, Boston, Mass., say : 
| 


“ We use slate blackboards in all our buildings. * * * We believe that they are not only 
the most economical in the long run but that no satisfactory substitute has yet been dis- 
covered.” 


Frank Irving Cooper, Architect, Boston, Mass., says : 


“ During my practice of the last thirty years I have used Natural Slate Blackboards in 
all of my school buildings. We believe that Natural Slate makes the best boards, and we 
have always been able to induce our-committees to include such boards in their buildings.” 


Wilson Potter, Architect, New York, says: 


“Enclosed is a list of sixty-three school buildings in all but three of which we used 
Natural Slate Blackboards. 
“This is evidence that our experience with Natural Slate has been satisfactory.” 


Production facilities and research assure service and prempt deliveries frem large 
stecks of standard sized slabs. The booklet, ‘‘ Natural Slate for Blackboards,’’ pre- 
pared especially fer Architects, Scheol Officials and Parents, containing extracts © 
from laws, recommended practice, opinions of various authorities, details, specifica- 
tions and other data will be mailed upon request. 


Ip Natural Slate Blackboards Outlast the Building ’’ 
él] NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


iy Headquarters, PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 
Mills, SLATINGTON, WINDGAP, PEN ARGYL and BANGOR 
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a8 No. 714. Register, Attendance 
and Scholarship for 
5 years record. Wt. 2 1 - $1.50 


$2 we 


Sharpener, 2 Ibs. 
Flag, 3 ft. x & 1 
Blackboard Compass, 10 oz. 


12 Blade, Cutting Board. Wt. 
$4.75 


8 oz. 
4 Ibs 


Rainy Day Silhouettes, to cut os, 

8e 

No. 125. Mats. 
complete, 11 36c se 

3 


No. 758. Colored Sticks, assorted, 1 S 
5 inches, 8 oz 40c box 
1 in. Colored Blocks, "300 bes 

x 


oz. 


oz 
Cards, 3% ‘in. Round, 
9 o 40c set 


Be sure to enclose eno 
enclose postage will de 


at., 
Hektograph, 10x12, 5 es 
Crayola, 6 colors, 4 oz. 
No. 3A. Pra 
Water 
8! 


Sewing Cards, 
4x5%, assorted. set 


No. D. 
5%x7%, $4.00 set 


No. H. Sewing Cards, 
5% x5 %. 


lors, 5 oz.. 


figure amo 


co. 
Ikateen, 12 
in one box, 
Ibs. 760 


“We have a Catalog No. 
Tract Paper, filled from cover to x5%. ched for 
cover with supplies for Ganem, 30 os. on. set 

to color, running a scheol, and EDSUCO Sewing Cards 

3 oz.,....160 set | gor keeping little folks big value 9 

Calendars to col- busy. We will gladly os. 
or, 8 oz.. 160 set send you a copy FREE. Domino © 

Flags of Allies, | Just ask for it, wheth- | 


color, oz. 
os 16c set er you buy or not. It’s 
700. on 


yours to have, FREE. Bineks, 80 blocks, 5 


Wooden Beads, for stringing, 144 one 
6 colors, 9 oz......- +400 box 


Jointed Animals, to fasten together, 18 


Calendar of Flowers, to color, 
on. 160° set 
Holiday Designs, to color, 3 


EDSUCO Drawings, to colr. 
10 oz.. 
Mother Goose ‘Slinouettes, to om, 


EDUCATIONAL ‘ SUPPLIES “COMPANY 


OEE; Independent Co: Own Managed an Citi- 
‘We have no B Branch’ Offices. We are not r connected 
with any Trust nor  B other Schoo] Com 


: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Box E—1 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SECTIONFOLD 
Standard for Forty-five Years 
38,000 churches and public institu- 
i | i tions commend them. Wherever 
Economical in Space 
i First Cost practically the Last 
Write for Illustra~-d Booklet 


8 West 40th Street, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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$ 
3 $ ontest Arithmetic for all grades. x 
$ 3 
-26¢ 
$1.00 3 = 
SS $ No. 660. Pegs, small round pegs for : —— 
board, 5 box == 
lackboard Staff Liner, 1 lb. ..600 
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$ 180 set 
$ lotter to color, 3 oz. 
Children of Other Nations, to color, | oz! $ 
$ Story and Seat Work, with Patterns, 3 
book every teacher should have. Com- 
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R Cemeteries, Churches, Res- 
idences, Schools, Parks, Hos- 
pitals, Institutions, etc. Cyclone 
Fence is built in many beautiful 
patterns in wire or iron. Fencing, 
appropriate for any purpose, may 
be selected to harmonize with 
architecture of buildings and pro- 
perty surroundings. 

Without obligation to you, our 
engineering department will ren- 
der advisory service on all fencing 
problems. 

When ed, we erect fencing 
anywhere at nominal charge. , 
Let us know your require- | 


ments. Literature sent free 
on request. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Waukegan, 
t Worth, Texas 
St.Louis Oakland Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 
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About the Lighting 
Your Church | 


SPECTACULAR ILLUMINATION AND COMMERCIAL EFFECTS ARE 
OUT OF PLACE IN THE CHURCH 


a Why not obtain expert advice based on knowledge of what should be and the 
Re. experience gained in lighting over 25,000 churches in the past sixty years. 
q P. FRINK 
INCORPORATED __ 
" 24TH STREET AND 10TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
y BOSTON, MASS. IT, MICH. MO. MONTREAL, 
55-61 High Street $01-505 No Thad St. 450-452 St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
75 W. Jackson Blvd. 210-12 No. Broad St. Second & Howard Sts. 10 Front St., East. 
ss CLEVELAND, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PA. SEATTLE, WASH. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
%, 813 Superior Ave., N. W. 100-102 Wood St. 1020 First Ave., South. 385 Portage Ave. 
ir 
Cyrolese Art Glass Company and Mosaic Studios 
+ NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY C 
INNSBRUCK CINCINNATI * VIENNA 
Established 1861 
Appointed 1887 by 
a His Holiness Pope Leo XIII: 
Apostolico Istituto 
: Premiato dalla Santa Sede 
Memorial Windows and Art Mosaics ; the most perfect artistic execution guaranteed by a< 
, a reputation of over sixty years’ standing. A countless number of works of art in four conti- 
nents bear witness to the importance of this foremost Institute of Ecclesiastical Art. 
‘ Designs and estimates cheerfully submitted ; references gladly given. 
Address 


Tyrolese Art Glass Company 
L. WOSECZEK, Artist, Representative 
436 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SANCTUARY, ST. MICHAEL'S, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
Mr. George I. Lovatt, Architect, Philadelphia 
In this Church we set the Main Altar, complete, also two Side Alltars, three 
Shrines, Communion Rail, Pulpit, Baptismal Font, Sanctuary Screens, Wainscot- 
ing and all Statuary. 
This work was all sculptured by us, of selected White, Architectural, Statuary 
Carrara Marble 


Ecclesiastical Art Specialists in 
Marble, Mosaics and Metal 


We do our own work in our own Studios in the Carrara district under our own 


superintendence, and thereby save you middlemen’s profit. 


Priests Visiting Ital;) ars invited to call at our Studios, where they are assured 
a cordial welcome by a member of the McBride family always in charge. 


THE McBRIDE STUDIOS, Inc. 


Pietrasanta, Carrara, Italy 
American Office : 41 Park Row (opposite City Hall) New York City 


Designers - Sculptors - Modelers - Carbers and Cutters of 
Artistic Marble Work in Genuine Carrara Marble and Semi-Precious Stones 
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Rochester Novelty Works tp 
Manufacturers of 
DARL 
é Ui a 
Church Specialties 
| Steel Poor Boxes 
re Folding Confessionals 
i | Folding Catafalques, ete. 


Over 300 Substantial Designs 


Iron Fence Arches Entrance Gates 
Lawn Settees and Vases 


for 
Cemetery, Church, Hospital, School, Residence Property 
Send for Catalogue No. 5 Lundys Lane 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Incorporated 
920 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, Ohio Rochester, N. Y. 
“The World’s Greatest [ron Fence Builders” . 


Prices on request 


Chalices, Ciboria, Oil Stocks, and Pyxes 


Exclusive in design, superior workmanship and best materials. We will submit estimates 
for your special orders, either in solid gold or sterling silver, and heavy gold plated. Your 
patronage solicited. 


LOUIS J. MEYER, Incorporated 

804-806 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
** Quality and Service Our Motto ’’ 

Authorized to handle the Sacred Vessels for Re-gilding and Repairing 
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Guaranteed-Stamped Beeswax Candles 


IMMACULATA BRAND—Pure Beeswax Candles 


(Guaranteed 100% Beeswax) 


RITUAL BRAND—Rubrical Mass Candles 
(Guaranteed 60% Beeswax) 
CERITA BRAND—Rubrical Benediction Candles 
(Guaranteed 51% Beeswax) 


WE STAMP OUR FIRM NAME, THE BRAND AND THE 
PERCENTAGE OF BEESWAX ON EACH CANDLE 


Weare the originators and the sole manufacturers of the Olive Oil-Vaxine Candle for 
the Sanctuary Lamp known to the trade as 


Olivaxine Candle 


This oil Candle has the approval of the Bishop of the Diocese of Syracuse. 
Write For Illustrated Catalogue 


E. J. Knapp Candle and Wax Co., Inc. 


Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Our complete line of Candles and Sanctuary Supplies is sold by all leading Church Goods Supply Houses 


Murphy Gn. 


CHRISTMAS ENVELOPES 
AND 


SOUVENIR PICTURES 


14 BARCLAY ST. 
NEW YORK 


JOE W. McCARTHY 


MEMBER AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


+ + 
RECENTLY COMMISSIONED TO 
DESIGN AND SUPERVISE 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW 
ARCHDIOCESAN SEMINARY 
FOR HIS GRACE 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO 


THE PATRONAGE OF THE CLERGY 
I$ RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 


139 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Annunciation Panel (Copyright 1920) 


he has made some return, for in eVery encouragement extended 
to him he has found the inspiration that made possible those 
marvels of his art that have done so much toward bringing to the wor-. 
shiper a keener and more intimate appreciation of the glories of his Faith. 
Thus Art and Religion have become inseparably entwined in the most 
perfect communion the ages have witnessed—and one that will unques- 
tionably endure forever. 
So completely has this harmony been established that to think of one is 
almost to think of the other. 
And when one thinks of Ecclesiastical Sculpture it is quite natural to 
think of BERNARDINI’S. 


Bernardini Statuary Company 
Ecclesiastical Sculptors and Designers 
Statuary :: Stations of the Cross: : Altars 

Studios: 28 Barclay Street | New York City 


T HE SCULPTOR owes a great debt to the Catholic Church; yet 
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A Valuable Reference Work for Priests and Seminarians 


The New Church Law 


MATRIMONY 


By the Rev. Joseph J. C. Petrovits, J.C.D., S.T.D. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
With An Introduction 
By the Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D. 


é, Rector of the Catholic University of America 
- 8vo, Cloth, 480 Pages, $4.50 Net 


Place your order early to insure prompt delivery 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher, 


The Beneficial Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia 
1200 CHESTNUT STREET 


Deposits, 23 Million Dollars -' Number of Depositors, 20,000 
Interest 3.65 % per annum. We solicit the care of your savings. Accounts opened by mail 
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Crefeld 


F, F. ALTMEYER 


. EDWARD J. KOENIG HUBERT GOTZES, Jr. 
President f Sec’y-Treas. Vice-Pres. 
Hubert Gotzes, tue. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Catholic Church Goods 
Stained Glass Windows 
Imported free of duty from the studio of Dr. Heinrich Oidtmann & Co., Linnich, Germany 
Church Begalia 
Vestments, Banners and Canopies; in Silk Damask, Silk- Velvet- Silver- and Gold 
Brocade. Genuine Gold and Silver guaranteed; does not tarnish. Finest Embroidery and 
Workmanship. Antique Art. Unexcelled in every respect. 
Church Wessels 
‘Chalices, Ciboria, Ostensoria, etc., etc., made of Pure Gold and Silver. 
Finest Enamel and Niello Work. 
Altar Zinens 
‘eet ° 
Pa Albs, Rochettes and Fine Laces, 
Purveyors to His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV. 
the Papal Cope here illustrvted is an exact representation (colors omitted) of the cope which 
at the request of the Delegates to the Eucharistic Congress held at Metz in 1907, was purchased 
- from our firm by the Bishop of Metz, and presented by him to His Holiness, Pope Pius X i 
1a the occasion of his Golden Jubilee 
United States Office: 
Art Weavery: Otis Building Ecclesiastical Art Metal Works: 
onal Crefeld, Germany 10 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois Altena, Germany 
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Rubrico 
EIGHT- DAY 
Guaranteed Sanctuary Oil Be 


100 % Pure Vegetable Oil 


The perfect Sanctuary Oil, guaranteed to burn with any size 4 C- 
8-day taper or 24-hour floating night light. ¥ 


There’s a Reason. No Mineral Oil 


Order a container from your dealer and note the difference. 
You run no risk, as RUBRICO OIL is guaranteed by him. 
RUBRICO OIL costs no more than the cheap mineral oil mix- 

ture offered as Sanctuary Oil. oe“ 
RUBRICO TAPER HOLDER is thruout of t on 
metal to hold any size taper securely, and one is furnished — 4 
free with initial order of RUBRICO’ SANCTUARY OIL. 
Ask your dealer. 


TRADE MARK 


RUBRICO 
TAPER HOLDER 


For sale by all Church Goods Houses. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct 
and mention dealer’s name. 


Trial order sent on approval,.all charges prepaid 


Monarch Oil & Chemical Company 
Philadelphia, 


Refining Division - - + 240 North Second St. 


KINETIC 
ORGAN BLOWERS 


Are supplying wind for 
the organs in 169 Cath- 
olic Churches in New 
York City and Brooklyn, 
and 46 in the City of 


Philadelphia, a total of Va n Duzen Bel 


215 in the Catholic 


of the tee Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 
cities. For over 80 years our bells and chimes Positi 
have given complete satisfaction in cathe. J "to 
A Wonderful drals all over the country. They are 7 
R d famous for their full, rich tones, volume one o: 
Be testifying to the superiority of the Only the best bell metal—selected copper J easily 
Mawes and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 
Inquire of Kinetic Users 11 
Send for catalogue 4 121 
12) 
Kinetic Engineering Co. Wo. 12: 
6066 Baltimore Ave. The E. W. Van. Duzen G 
Buckeye Bell F dry — 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
428-434 East Second Street 


New York City Boston 
Room 418 Room 15 CINCINNATI - ~ - OHIO® 52 5 
41 Park Row 15 Exchange St. 
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Beautiful Imported Christmas Cribs 


They are Beyond a Doubt the Most Beautiful Ever Made. 
Genuine Imported Figures of Real Stone Composition. 


The most artistic, the prettiest and daintiest Crib Figures ever placed on the American market. Con- 
taining all those delightful Figures which appeal so much to all of us’and over which the ‘* Little Ones’’ 
go into ecstasies! So low-priced you will be surprised. Our guarantee is back of every one. 


The above Illustration gives but a faint idea of the Real Artistic Beauty of our Cribs. 

These Figures, for which we are the American distributors, are made of the most durable stone com- 
position, and have been modeled by one of the foremost artists of Europe. For beauty of design, artistic 
contour, drapery, pose, and exquisite coloring, they are in a class by themselves. 

To verify our statement that they are the most beautiful figures extant we should be glad to send on 
one of the Figures for inspection. 

Stables are made of solid wood, beautifully painted and decorated, and so arranged that they can be 
tasily taken apart for storing. 

No. 111. Size of Standing Figures 2 feet 10 inches, set contains 26 figures with Stable. ........... 
No. 112. Size of Standing Figures 2 feet 3 inches, set contains 26 figures with Stable ............ 
No. 120. Size of Standing Figures 22 inches, with Stable, but without the Camel and Leader ........- 
No. 121. Size of Standing Figures 16 inches, with Stable, but without the Camel and Leader ........ 
123. Size of Standing Figures 12 inches, 19 Figures and Stable ....... eee 
We have other designs and sizes. Photographs and full details upon application. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., Inc. 


52 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 436 Main Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Merchandise for 


Church Fairs 

Bazaars, Socials 

The newest articles in Jewelry, 

Watches, Clocks, Silverware, Table- 
ware, Cutlery, Razors, Leather Goods, of 
Toilet Sets, Smokers’ Articles, Toys, x 
Dolls, Novelties, etc., are illustrated in o 
our catalog, “‘The Barometer.”’ 
These goods are all suitable for Church iS 
Fairs, etc., and will be furnished by us & 
at our regular wholesale prices. Cor- ci 
respondence is invited from committees 
and individuals. Catalog sent free on < 
request. 
WEINTRAUB 
Wholesale Jewelry | 
ery, New York } 
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EVERYTHING FOR YOUR PARISH HALL 
Stage Scenery and Moving Picture Equipment 


And other usual and unusual items furnished on our special plan. Investiga- 


tion invited. 


THE McVICKER FIREPROOF CURTAIN CO. 
5312 Winthrop Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Clinton Glass Company 


1000 West 21st Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
DESIGNERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Church Windows 


The Pontifical 


Stained Glass Studios 


W LJ ai 


1g 


Designers and Makers of Win- 
dows for The Sistine Chapel, 
The Vatican, and numerous 
Churches and Cathedrals in all 
parts of the World. 


Pa Our Windows are unsurpassed 
LL for artistic and lasting qualities. 


j Prices reasonable. 
stiga- 


Sketches on request. 


nd 
} 
| 
Installed in Chapel at Oak Forest (Chicago) Ilinois 
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That Rare Excellence of Quality 


So essential to works of art and so insistently de- 
manded by discriminating buyers of ecclesiastical 
productions, is eVer present in the art creations of 
Daprato Studios. 


Altars, Railings 
Statues, Stations 


Stained Glass Windows 


Executed in accordance with the highest standards 
of art. Send for proof. 


DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


Pontifical Institute of Christian Art 


766-770 W. Adams St. 51 Barclay St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HONEST WEIGHT HONEST QUALITY |f}// 


FULL WEIGHT CANDLES 


The name MACK, MILLER for 23 years has meant honest quality as well 
as honest weight in altar and church candles. We are the original manufac- 
turers of candles in 16-0z. sets of warranted full weight and quality, It costs 
more to produce to such exacting standards. Our prices, however, are no 
higher than for the lighter-weight sets of other manufacturers. 


Superior Quality Lights 
Candles of Every Description 


MACK, MILLER CANDLE CO. 
Full Weight Candle Mfrs. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established 23 years 
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Let One Man Tule Out 
QUICKLY SAFELY 


ste removal of ashes and rubbish from ecclesiastical buildings of moderate size 
isa one-man job. Each additional workman permitted to assist represents 
unnecessary expense. 


Follow each step carefully as shown in the illustrations. Figure out in dollars the saving you can 
make this winter and during winters to come by installing a G&G Telescopic Hoist now. 


(Note how the opening is at all times protected. Noonecan fall through. It is safe.) 


_ View of Hoistway. As hoisting head is raised Operator ascends iron Operator raises overhead 
Sidewaik doors closed sidewalk doors automat- ladderand passes through crane into position for 
flush with pavement and ically open—alarm bell swing guard gate. operating hoist. 
automatically locked. rings. 


Operator hooking, un- Operator hooking, un- Operator raises the filled swings on ball bearings 
aided, a G&G _ Stand- aided, a G&G_Stand- can without leaving side- and can is emptied into 
ard Swing Bail Hoisting ard Swing Bail Hoisting walk, Then hoisting wagon without rehand- 
Can. Can, head ling at grade. 


Lowering empty can by Operator ‘‘dips’’ over- As hoisting head is low- Sidewalk doors automat- 
gravity. Hoisting handle head crane, descends iron ered sidewalk doors au- ically close and lock flush 
does not revolve, ladder and lowers hoist- tomatically close—alarm with pavement. 

ing head, bell rings. 


WRITE FOR GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN, 531 West Broadway, New York “Ciraoe 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


The Tiffin Manufacturing Co. 
Tiffin, Ohio 


Incorporated 1874 


L. B. 425 


ALTARS, PEWS, PULPITS, 
VESTMENT CASES, ALTAR- 
RAILINGS, CONFESSIONALS, 
SANCTUARY BENCHES, ETC. 


Write for Designs and Prices 


Always mention Style of Architecture 


Have You a Film Library ? 


You can have immediate shipment on 
hundreds of single-reel subjects 


A splendid motion-picture film library for 
you at minimum cost 


McSHANE 


Perfect condition guaranteed 
$15 per subject 


Write for catalogue and full particulars 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
202 South State St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


History Industrials 
Geography Agriculture BELLS 
Science Scenics CHIMES 


PEALS 


McSHANE 
BELL FOUNDRY CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISNED 1856 
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B50 Radiators, and 50,000 Square Feet of 


St. Benedict’s Academy, St. Joseph, Minn. (Nine Buildings) 
H. Kelly and Co., Heating Contractors, Minneapolis, Minn. 


adiation. Just to give you an idea of the size 
f the Institution. 


Not a single Automatic trap or air vent on any of the five hundred and fifty 


No vacuum pumps used to help circulation, yet steam is circulated through every 
diator at only a few ounces of pressure. That explains why. 


. In use since 1911 and not a single cent expended for repairs on Moline Heat. 


If you are interested in a heating system of this kind, or even a larger one, or 
ot a small or medium-size building, send for these catalogs. 


i Il i ou 
wed that perhaps y ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE 
er knew bDefore—that the most important par ST. JOSEPH, MINN. 


a heating plant is not the boiler, furnace or — yfessrs. RevtER & HARRINGTON, 


adiator. There is something far more important. Sax Antowto, TEXAS. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

Our first venture with Moline Heat 
| was in two new buildings in this institu- 
tion with approximately 20,000 square 
feet of radiation, supplied with steam 
from a boiler house nearly 300 feet from 
the building. 

This was so satisfactory that we 
spent $10,000 changing over the old 
heating apparatus in the remainder of 

our buildings to Moline Heat. 

We have since contracted for an 
installation of Moline Heat in the St. 
Alexius Hospital at Bismarck, N. D., a 
$150,000 building. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIsTER M. PRIsCILLA, 
O. S. D. 


If you want to know what it is 
—send today. Write Dept. E. 


Moline | Illinois 
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Firms With Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels to Repair Them 


BALTIMORE: 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Park Avenue and Clay Sts Street. 


BOSTON : 


BIGELOW KENNARD & CO., 511 Washington § Street. 

HENRY A. DOLAN CO., INC., 76 Summer Street. 

THOS. J. FLYNN & CO. 62- 64 Essex Street. 

MATTHEW F. SHEEHAN COMPANY, 17 and 19 Beach Street. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washington Street. 


CHICAGO: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 205-207 W. Washington Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Reckwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
JOHN P. DALEIDEN CO., 1530-32 Sedgwick Street. 
ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS CO., 984 Milwaukee Ave. 

D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 27 N. Franklin Street. 

MATRE AND COMPANY, 76 W. Lake Street. 

SPAULDING & CO., Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street. 


CINCINNATI: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 343 Main Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


FR. PUSTET CO., 436 Main Street. 


CLEVELAND: 


THE R. A. KOCH CO., 1139 Superior Ave. 
NORTHERN OHIO PLATING WORKS, 1501 Columbus Road. 


DENVER: 


JAMES CLARKE CHURCH GOODS HOUSE, 1645 California St. 


MILWAUKEE: 


DIEDERICH-SCHAEFER CO., 413 Broadway. 
A. WERNER, 649 E. Water Street. 


NEW YORK: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay Street. 

(Factory in De Kalb Avenue yin Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
BLASE BENZIGER & CO., INCORPORATED, 98-100 Park Place. 
THE FEELEY CoO., 10 E. soth Street. 

THE GORHAM COMPANY, sth Avenue and 36th Street. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay Street. 

FR. PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay Street. 


OMAHA: 


KOLEY AND SON, 1615 Howard Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


H. L. KILNER & CO., 1630 Chestnut Street. 

J. J. MCDERMOTT & CO., Room 818, ro11 Chestnut Street. 
LOUIS J. MEYER, INCORPORATED, 804 Walnut St. 
JOSEPH J. O'LOUGHLIN, 141 N. oth Street. 

F. C. PEQUIGNOT, 1331 Walnut Street. 

A. A. SHAW, 5813 Windsor Place. 

HERMAN J. ‘WOLF, 600 W. Lehigh Avenue. 

WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 133 Master Street. 


PITTSBURGH : 


E. J. LETZKUS, 2002 Jenkins Arcaae. 


PROVIDENCE: 


W. j. FEELEY CO., 169 S. Angell Street. 
WILLIAM J. FEELEY, 511 Welnainaar Street. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Elmwood. 


ST. LOUIS: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 17 South Broadway. 
MUELLER PLATING CO., 920 Pine St., Imperial Bldg. 


ST. PAUL: 


E. M. LOHMANN CO.. 385 St. Peter St. 


STEVENS POINT: STEVEN WALTER COMPANY, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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Church Decoration is our Specialty 


For fifteen years we have served the Catholic Clergy, and our patrons will 
gladly testify to our ability as high-class Church Decorators, and to our integ- 
rity and honesty. 


Our Mr. Hercz spent many years in Rome and other European cities, and 
brought to this country his experience in Painting and Church Architecture. 


We will gladly furnish sketches and estimates to any Catholic Priest who 
contemplates improvements in his Church. We do, and have done work in 
all parts of the United States and Canada. 


Arthur Herez Studios 


756 Waveland Ave. | Chicago, Ill. 
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Altar Boys’ Cassocks 


We havea Very complete stock of Altar Boys’ 
Cassocks, and they cannot be excelled in quality or 
workmanship. 

Our Boys’ Cassocks wear exceptionally well as 
is proven by the many thousands now in use. 


Serge Cassocks 
Poplin Cassocks 
$4.75 
Surplice illustrated is No. 3070 
Surplices 
4.95 


We make up our own line of Vestments, 
Surplices, Clergymen’s Shirts. 
Altar Boys’ Cessocks, etc. 


Diederich-Schaefer Co. 


413 Broadway Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


We Have Many Films 
Edited for Showings 


IN 


Catholic 


FOR BOTH 


Juvenile and Adult Audiences 


Get our big list—It’s free 


The New Era Films 


21 E. 7th Street 
Chicago, III. 


Branches at 


Des Moines Minneapolis 


St. Louis 
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Remington Portable 
Typewriter 


T relieves him from the time loss and 
drudgery of pen-writing — an ever- 
present need for every brain worker. 
Twice the ordinary pen-writing speed is 
easily and quickly acquired. 


It facilitates composition, because it 
keeps pace with the flying thought—a 
fact well known to writers in every field. 


Your sermons, easy to read in any 
light—your notes, quickly collated—your 
letters—your writing of every kind—all 
done with greater speed and less effort 
on the fast-running Remington Portable. 


Price, complete 
with carrying case, $60 


Why this is the machine for you 


T is the most compact of all type- 

writers. Case only four inches high. 

When not in use, fits easily in desk 
drawer or book-case. 


So light and handy that it can be carried 
anywhere and used anywhere. Weight, com- 
plete with case, only 11% pounds. 

It has the Standard Keyboard—exactly like 
the large machines. This makes it easier to 
learn and to operate. 

It is standard in all its operating features— 
a true Remington product. Remington in 
quality, Remington in workmanship and covered 
by the Remington guarantee. 

Simple in design and does beautiful work— 
always. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Incorporated 
374 Broadway, New York City 


Would you like to know more about this machine? 


Con Bitten write to us, or sign and mail this coupon, and we will send our illustrated ‘“Your Ever Handy 
hest awe Billelper’” which tells you how to lighten all your writing tasks. Address Room 53. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., Incorporated, 374 Broadway, New York City 
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PEW DIRECTORY 


Shows the Names of all Pew Renters 


Should be placed in every Church. Is 


a convenience to visitors, and an incen- 


tive to members to become Pew holders. 


Made to order, according to the layout 


of the Pews in Church wherein they are 


to be used. Frames made to match any 


interior trim. 


Upon receipt of arrangement and numbering of Pews, we will submit sketch and price 


UNIVERSAL REGISTER CO. 


Established 1903 
226-232 West Ontario St. . Chicago, Illinois 


MITE BOXES 


Th 
For Missionary and Special Offerings _ 
These Boxes are so constructed that the money cannot be removed without destroying the box j neatly 


Holder 
[—any 
drawn 
per m: 
per th 

Wit 
get mc 
depart 
proble: 
Mstitut 


Samples and Prices of the various styles sent on request 
EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 
Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 
> 27 North Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
Phil zcdelphia 


THE GOOD OLD METHOD 


Sk  « Workmanship and Fair Dealing always 
uphold a Good Reputation 


MY work in gold-plating and refinishing sacred vessels 
LOOKS and WEARS BETTER than when new 


My Prices are most reasonable 


A. WERNER, THE SILVERSMITH 
| Werner Building Milwaukee, Ws. 
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Free Trial to Priests 


We will send to any priest a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator with all supplies furnished, as illustrated 
above, including the ink, stencil paper and everything you will need to produce 24 different jobs. 


Church Advertising 
20c Per Week 


The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator will print 
iform letters with the clean-cut appearance of 
Ineatly typed originals. It will print illustrated 
Holders, notices, statements, invitations, menus 
—anything that can be typewritten, hand-written, 
drawn or ruled—at the rate of 50 to 75 copies 
per minute and at a cost of only about 20 cents 
per thousand. 

With the aid of a Rotospeed you will be able to 
get more co-operation from your people in all 
departments of church work, helping to solve the 
problem of finance for the church and allied 
Mstitutions. 


ROTOSPEED 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


is used by priests in all parts of the country. We will 
gladly send you samples of some of the work used by 
other Catholic churches and show you how you, too, 
can use the Rotospeed to your profit and advantage. 


Mail Now 


Mail the coupon. Let us send you full details of 
our free trial offer and show you how you can test the 
Rotospeed in your own work, as if you owned it, 
without obligation or cost. Sign and mail the coupon 
now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 


591 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


FREE TRIAL 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
591 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, details of your free trial 
offer, descriptive booklet and samples of Rotospeed work used 
by other Catholic institutions. 


Wame........... 


Address 
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“Religious Architecture has always been the highest 
expression of the art ofa people. The Religious edifice 
has led all others in the progress of building; it has fur- 
nished models and traditions, it has made architects 
wise and workmen skillful.""— American Churches. V 
Such edifices as: 
‘Church of the Holy Cross, Chicago tl 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburgh v 
St. Michael’s Church, Brooklyn Tl 
and many other notable churches and cathedrals, testify an: 
to the skill of our artists and wood-carvers in producing SOI 
that interior beauty and harmony, without which the 
most beautiful exterior is but an unfinished symphony, 
Write tor our Booklet 
“The Art of Wood Carving” 
SEATING 
1026 Lytton Bldg., Chicago PLA 
send 
Sales offices in all principal cities 
Altar, Church of Holy Cross, Chicago 


Founded 1855 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. [P= 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


phote 


Candles of Undoubted Quality 
For All Purposes 


Tabernacle Vigil Lights 
The Ideal Article for the Sanctuary Lamp 


a BRANCHES : 
< New York Chicago Boston St. Louis Montreal Mexico City 
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EVERY CATHOLIC SHOULD READ THIS SPLENDID BOOK 
_ American Catholics in the War 


cts (National Catholic War Council, 1917-1921) 


What part did American Catholic our bishops, priests and religious? 
men, women and children play in How did this glorious total of ser- 
the great world conflict ? vice, sacrifice and faith aid the 
What assistance was rendered by United States Government? 


These and other important questions that Catholics and non-Catholics have been asking are now 


ify answered in ‘AMERICAN CATHOLICS IN THE WAR”? by Michael Williams. Hand- 
ing somely printed, bound in cloth, 467 pages. Published by The Macmillan Company, price $2.50 
a An Invaluable Book for Home, School and Public Libraries 
All Catholic Book Stores Feature this Great Work 
Plan Now to Remember Your Friends with This Book as a Christmas Gift 
Every Catholic Home Should Have a Copy of “American Catholics in the War” 
Catholic Clubs or Organizations May Obtain This Book Through 
The National Catholic Welfare Council 
y In Lots of One Hundred at ......-+-- 40% Discount 
In Lots of Fifty at 30% Discount 
In Lots of Twenty-fiveat. ...... « 20% Discount 


PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR THIS BOOK AT YOUR LOCAL CATHOLIC BOOK DEALER, or 
send directly to The Macmillan Company, 68 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., or to The National Catholic 
Welfare Council, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The History of Your Parish 


What an interesting subject for a lecture creating enthusiasm in a ‘‘ burn the mort- 
” campaign—or new church fund. A story of the days gone by, illustrated by old 
os and prints projected on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


, photographs, maps, postcards, colored illustrations and printed matter, as well as slides, can be shown by the Balopticon. Perfect 
safe illumination is assured by the new gas-filled Mazda lamp. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
516 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons) 
Ophthalmic Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun Sights, Searchlight 
Mirrors, and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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Another Radical Reduction in 
Votive Candles 


In accordance with our established policy of always being the frst to 
pass on to our customers the advantage of any lowering in the cost of pro- 
duction of our votive candles we are pleased to announce another import- 
‘ant reduction with revised prices as follows: 


Single Gross - - - 
Twenty-four Gross - - - - 
Forty-eight Gross - - - - 
One hundred and two gross - 


bo be 


Our Votive candles have a/ways been at least one-third lower in price 
than ordinary vigil lights. With this latest price reduction in effect you 
are enabled to make a s¢i// greater saving than ever before. 

A trial of our Votive Candles will convince you of their quality, They 
are odorless, non-combustible and smo<eless, leaving the glass perfec'ly 
clean. They burn from nine to ten hours and are perfectly safe, They give a splendid light and burn 
evenly to the end. 


Your order will receive our prompt attention 


| 
| 


INC. New York City . | 


The Josephinum Church Furniture Co. : 


Exclusive Designers and Builders of John 


CHURCH FURNITURE os 
Altars, Pews, Pulpits, Confessionals, Etc. 
Write for Designs and Pew Catalog Sh 


Office and Studio - - COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY §/|* 
CHIMES | & OTHER }):: 


BELLS 
MENEELY 


WATERVLIET, N. Y. (West Troy) 
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— OLD KENTUCKY — 


Direct From Our Farms to You 


The Cream of the finest crops Kentucky's bountiful goil 
can produce—tripe, rich leaves—smooth and mellow—with that 
rare old-fashioned flavor and fragrance that only the proper 
‘aging an presew. We bank on it you have never tasted a 
finer flavored, more satisfying » y 
tobacco in all 
your life. 


/ 


= 
Ripe, Rich, Old-Fashion Leaf 


Our Famous Old Kentucky Homespun is no more like manufactured tobacco 
than day is like nicht—guaranteed free from chemicals and all other adulterations 
that conceal imperfections, detude the sense of taste and undermine the health. 

Grown and matured in Kentucky's finest soil, cut at the proper time. a 
selected, aced, mellowed, cured and “sweated” by the same method cw grand- 
fathers used in preparing tobacco for their own use—every trace of ha 
to Spite” 


eaves tongue or parch your mouth—nothing to 
tire your taste. Mellow as the moon Fad asthe rose. Like old 
wine from the cellar ite rich fragrance permeates the air. Thousands of tobacco 
lovers the world over swear by its inimitable smoking and chewing qualities. 

“For sixteen years I have used almost every brand on the market but yours 
is the best 1 ever tasted.” —W.£.Swires, St. Marys, Penn. 

“ Tobacco satisfactory in every way. I now realize how foolish I have been— 
paying exorbitant prices of the middlemen instead of buying direct from the 
growers’ association.” —C.J. Retzlaff, Montesano, Wash. 

**Say men, your tohacee is the best I have had since 1856 when Abraham Lincoln 
and I smoked together in the Sunny South. Tell all the old soldiers about it.”"— 
John F Stout, Libby, Mont. 

We are growers of tobacco and eel! 
REDUCE YOUR 75% none but our own crops—our c¢o-op- 
TOBACCO BILL /O erative marketing plan eliminater all 
revenue tax—all middlemen-—you deal direct with the growers’ 
thereby saving 75% or mare. No fancy packages, no decorations—just 
Quality and lots of it. 


MONEY SAVING PRICES 
5 Ibs. $2.98—10 Ibs. $5.85 


(We Pay Al 
Shipping Charges) 
5 pounds will make 55 big 

sacks of smoking, or 65 chewing 
or smoking twisic. With each 
order we send complete illus- 
trated instructions showing how 
to make granuleted smoking, 
old-fashion chewing and smok- 
ing twists, cigars, etc. 


Send No Money 


Pay only when tobacco arrives 
Try it for ten days—if it fails 
to please you—if it doesn't suit 
your taste—if for any reason you 
are dissatisfied, send it back and 
your money will be returned 
promptly without quibble or 
question. ‘ou noth 
Sign and mail the coupon today 
and enjoy the tobacco treat of 
your life. 


Send me 
Prepaid. 
10-DAY T 


ELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Churches 


ARB 


Enter below pounds each grade wanted: 
OKI —mild —medium —strong 
—stron 


SMOKING: 
CHEWING: —mild —medium 


[LLUSTRATION shows Marbleloid Flooring 

in St. Mary's Cathedral, Trenton, N. J., 
where it is used in body of church and in 
sacristy. 


Marbleloid adequately combines the quali- 
ties of attractiveness and durability. It'isa 
permanent flooring which is fire-proof, water- 
proof, sanitary and does. not crack or disinte- 
grate. Its variety of color combinations lend 
to decorative harmony. 


Marbleloid is very popular with Catholic 
Churches and Institutions. A few installations 
are: 


St. Bernard’s Church, West rq4th St., New York City. 

St. Gregory’s R. C. Church, 114 W. goth St., New York City. 

St Mary’s Church, South Amboy, N. J. 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Fall River, Mass. 

Faculty Residence, West Phila. Catholic School for Boys, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holy Ghost Greek Catholic Church, McKees Rock, Pa. 

Venard College —Clarks Greene, Pa. 

St. Vincent’s Catholic Church, Newport News, Va. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Saginaw, Mich: 

Notre Dame Rectory, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

St. James Church, Bay City, Mich. 


We invite your inquiries about Flooring 
32-page booklet sent on request 


The Marbleloid Company 


1405 Printing Crafts Bldg. New York 
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| | NATIVITY GROUPS 
= All our Nativity Greups can be arranged to suit space, light or effect, 
= as each figure is complete and independent of the other. J 
= All of our Statues are painted in SPECIAL NOTICE. To insure 
= natural colors; highest grade timely delivery of Christmas 
= ~,Of oil paints and material Cr.bs it is important that 
= being used. we receive orders as 
= early as possible. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE AND ARTISTIC CRIBS—Natural colors and flesh tints. Only the best and most 
durable oii colors used. Excellent mode's and new moulds 


No. 10A. Consisting of 25 pieces and stable. Height of standing figures, 32 inches, kneeling figures in pro- 


rtion. 


Height of stable, 6 Ft. 6 in.; width, 9 Ft.; depth, 4 Ft. 
No. 11B. Consisting of 25 pieces and stable. Height of standing figures, 25 inches, kneeling figures in pro- 


rtion. 
Height of stable, 4 Ft. 8 in.; width 6 Ft. 2 in. and depth 3 Fr. 
No 3. Consists of 15 ingame. Standing figures 16 inches hign. 


Height of stable 4 Ft. 8 in ; width 6 Ft. 2 in. and depth 3 Fr. 


No. 4. Consists of 15 Sgusee. Standing figures 20 inches high. 

Height of stable 4 Ft. ‘Bi in.; "width 6 Ft. 2 in. and depth | 3 Ft. 

No. 5. Consists of 15 figures. Standing figures 25 pare high. - 

Height of stable 4 Ft. 8 in ; width 6 Ft. 2 in. and depth 3 Ft. 


D. B. Hansen & Sons 
ThetCatholic Church Goods House 
27 North Franklin St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Rubrical Sanctuary Oil 


Knowing something of the trouble and anxiety caused by the 
inferior grades of Oil heretofore offered to the Reverend Clergy, we 
are sure that our “‘ Eight Day Imported Rubrical Sanctuary Oil” will 
be welcomed by the Priests and Religious of this country. 


Rubrical Sanctuary Oil 


o This il ustration shows a case containing Oo 
100 0 ure 52 cans of Hansen's Eight Day !mported ure 


The cost of Hansen’s 
Important! Oil is len than 2 Cents a Day 
OUR GUARANTEE: If the Oil does not give entire 
satisfaction we will refund your money and also reim- 
burse you for any express charges, freight charges or 


other expense you may have had. 


It will not be necessary to use electricity or other substitutes hereafter, for 
in buying Hansen’s 100% Pure Vegetable Oil yeu take no chance whatsoever, 
as our guarantee protects you. 


Order acase today. You are taking no chances. 


The risk is ours. 
Price of case containing fifty-two cans (one year’s 


Hansen’s eight-day wicks should be used when burning this oil. 


D. B. H 
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“* Students and Staff Alike 
Praise Kewaunee ” 


Dr. Norman MacDowell Grier, 
Professor of Biology, Washington 
& Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pa., writes : 

Biology Laboratory 
Tables purchased from you have 
the well-merited praise of students 
and staff alike. Itis also a pleas- 
ure to be able to testify similarly 
as to the type of service you gave 
us in connection.” 


Kewaunee Biology Laboratory Table No. 1009 
Specially adapted for schools where sections are numerous 


We receive many such letters from Schools and Colleges that have installed 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


It is selected where the highest educational standards in equipment are observed. If interested in equipment for Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science or Art, Manual Training or Kindergarten work in your school 
—ask for the Kewaunee Book, It is free. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee, 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue LABORATORY © FURWITURE EXPERT 


Branch Offices: 


107 Lincoln Street 
Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Minneapelis Kansas City Atlanta Alexandria, La. Columbus Denver 


—and the time 
is ripe!! 


Erroneously thought of primarily and solely as an object of amusement the 
motion picture is one of the most powerful factors governing social, reli- 
gious and economic conditions of to-day. 


Let us tell you how 


The DeVry Portable 
: Motion Picture Projector 


is being used in the parish hall, by providing clean and wholesome 
entertainment; 
in the school—by showing those natural subjects every 
child wants to know; 
in the adult society meetings—by promoting hygiene 
and sanitation and combating the social evils of to-day. 
With the purchase of a DeVry we have a service giving full information on how and 


where to obtain the right kind of films—a service you will appreciate. Distributors in 
all principal cities who will gladly give you demonstration—ask for one, or 


Write today for full information on the use of motion pictures with the DeVry portable 
motion picture projector. 


Heuston Little Rock LosAngeles Spokane OklahomaCity Jackson, Miss. Phoenix Toronto, Can. 


Attach to any Light Socket. 
Can be carried anywhere. 
Weighs but 40 lbs. 


Takes standard size theatre 
film and throws a picture any 
size up to 9x12 at a dis- 
tance of 90 f. 


Catalog on request 


The DeVry Corporation 


1260 Marianna St.,-' - 


- Chicago, Ill. 
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F. MARTY & CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Altar Candles 


Beeswax Candles For more than a quarter of a century 


WILLIAM J. FEELEY 


Ecclesiastical Wares 
Gold ~ Silver — Brass 


the selection of Altar Vessels in gold and silver BERNHARD FERRING 

Sanctuary Wares in Brass or Bronze { would be ALTARS AND CHURCH FURNITURE 
d to advise on this subject. My many years IN MARBLE AND WOOD 

trience in the production of ecclesiastical Art 1900 NORTH KEDVALE AVENUE 

al goods and medals is at your service. CHICAOO, ILL. 

letter of inquiry will bring you a whole lot of in- 
ion that will be of interest. 


William J. Feeley 
Jockson Bidg., 511 Westminster St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Demuth’s Snuff Golden Lion Cigars 


Coarse and Fine Since 1869 
Since 1770 


Both have made a reputation for quality 


Henry C. Demuth 
14 East King Street Lancaster, Penna. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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The ZENITH 


Motion Picture 
Projector 


STANDARD FILM 
MAZDA LAMP 
STEREOPTICON 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR 


Simple, Durable 
Portable, Safe 
Weighs 50 Pounds 


Write for particulars, mentioning this magazine 


Safety Projector Co. 
310 W. 2 St. Duluth, U. S. A. 


Very 
Moderately 
Priced 


A limited amount of territory available for 
distributors. 


MITROE SUN SCREEN 


Unequalled ”’ 

Produces heretofore unattained 
Plastic — Definition — Brilliancy 
Gives Exceptional Results in Daylight 


ae The Proper Screen for 


. | Churches, Schools, Colleges, Halls, Etc. 


Produces soit pleasing pictures which will not impair eyesight 


Samples and further information on request 


Walker Motion Picture Service, Inc. 
Makers 


Factory: Offices: 
| 45 Lincoln St., Jersey City, N. J. 63 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Art 


Errlesiastiral Stained Glass 
WAGNER-LARSCHEID CoO. 


Importers - Manufacturers - Designers 


551 E. Water Street 


- 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AGENTS IN 
UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA FOR 


THE 
ROYAL BAVARIAN 
ART GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT 
OF 


Gustan WanTreeck 
Munich, Germany 


BRANCH OFFICE 
1408 North aqth Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Chapel in Loretto Academy, Kansas City, Missouri 


aes the beauty of church architecture by ornamentative 
decoration in design and painting is the particularized art of these 
studios. Throughout our creation and execution will be noted excep- 
tional effectiveness combined with authoritative recognition of diffi- 
cult exactions of ecclesiastical accuracy. Photographs on request. 


1707 Grand Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CORRECT CHURCH DECORATIONS 
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COMMUNION-RAILS 
PULPITS 
VESSELS 
STAINED 


TABLETS*LIGHTING FIXTURES 
CEMETERY MEMORIALS*+ALTAR 
WARES+ RELIGIOUS ARTICLES* 
STATIONS or THE CROSS*MURAL 
DECORATION* SANCTUARY LAMPS 


~ DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FOR WORKS 
ECCLESIASTICAL ON APPLICATION. 


THE: GORHAM-COMPANY 


386, FIFTHAVE, NEW YORK 
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Benziger Brothers New Missale Romanum 


Benziger Brothers’ Authorized American Edition: 


Vatican Edition published in the United States by Benziger Brothers. Large quarto, printed 
in red and black ink ; size 12x8} inches. Any binding in red or black color. 


Seal grain imitation leather, gold edges, net, $10.00; same, in morocco grain, net $12.00; Amer- 
ican morocco, gold edges, net $15.00; same, gold stamping on side, net $17.50 ; finest quality me- 
roeco, red under gold edges, net $22.00; same, gold stamping on side, net $26 00; finest quality 
morocco, red only, extra very rich gold ornaments on front and back cover, net $30.00. 


Benziger Brothers, sole agents in United States. Sma/l folio 
Mechlin Editions . Edition { 10x13} inches. ) 
Black leather back, gold edges, net $15.00; black morocco, gold edges, $25.60 ; red morocco, gold 
edges, $30.00 ; red finest quality, edges, $40.00. 
Small quarto edition (11x8 inches. ) 
Black leather back, gold edges. net $12 00 ji black moroceo, gold edges, net $15.00; red morocco, 
gold edges, $19.00 ; red morocco, finest quality, gold edges, $20.00. 


<i. e Benziger Brothers, scle nts in United States. Quarto Edition, 
Tours Editions: No. 83 (12x9 inches.) 


Black morocco, gold edges, net $25.00; black moroeco, geld edges, $28.00; red morocco, gold 
edges, net $30.00 : red levant, gold edegs, net $40.00. 


Small quarto edition, No. 143 (11x8 inches.) 


Black morocco, gold edges, net $18.00; black morocco, gold edges, net $20.00: re? moroeco, gold 
edges, net $23.00; red levant gold edges, net $33.00. 


Specimen. pages sent on application. All Missals contain Supplement for United States 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, 36-38 Barclay St. CINCINNATI, 343 Main St CHICAGO, 205-207 W. Washington St. 


For Catholic Children 


The King of the Golden City 


Mother Mary Loyola 


A charming allegory which breathes into the heart of the child a true understanding of 
Holy Communion and an intimate affection for our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. Children 
will love the small heroine whom the kind King adopts and trains for her place in his palace. 
Still more will they love the gentle and generous King. Their imaginations will be aroused 
and their appreciation of spiritual values enhanced as they recognize the Guardian Prince, the 
little hut, the daily visit of the King, the wonderful but forbidden Fair, and the Golden City. 


Handsomely bound. A gift for every child 
Cloth, Quarto, Illustrations in Color, $2.50 
At all Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. Kenedy. & Sons 
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St. Bernara’s Seminary O-Neh-Da Vineyard 
ALTAR WINE 


For Sacramental Purposes 

Ks N account of the increased cost of labor and of materials used in shipping Altar Wines and of a 
recently imposed government tax we find it necessary to revise our prices as indicated below. 
_ We take occasion té call attention to the reliability of the wine aaa to its superior qualities. 

The wine is made according to the rules of the Church under the personal supervision of the Right 

Reverend Thomas F. Hickey, Bishop of Rochester, who gives his guarantee to the purity of 

the wine. It is both licit and valid matter for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Revised List—Fall of 1919 
GRADES AND PRICES 


Ordinary Altar Wine, made from Concord Elvira Altar Wine, made exclusively from 
and Catawba Grapes: the Elvira grape: 
Bottled, 5 gallons in 25 bottles . Bottled only, 5 gallons in 25 bottles, ---. 18.00 
be Superior Altar Wine, made exclusively 
BEG 30.00 from the Delaware, Brightor or Salem 
In bulk. 1 keg 23 gallons grape: 
Bottled only, s gallons in 25 bottles. ---- 20.00 


War Tax Additional. No Dealer has this Wine for sale. 
Kindly advise method of transportation — freight or express. 


Address all communications to REV. M. J. NOLAN, Chancellor, 72 Frank Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ALTAR WINES BEYOND DOUBT 


SOLE EASTERN AGENTS Sar ren Reart Nauitiate 


OF THE FAMOUS | Los Gatos, Cal. 
| October 15th, 1920. 


| TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: — 
JESUIT ALTAR WINES We gladly certify that today we are shipping a carload of 
Sacramental Wines to our distributors in New York, the 
; Barnston Tea Company, Limited. 
L’ADMIRABLE Our wines are made by our Jesuit Brothers under our own 
direct supervision and the clergy has every assurance that 


NOVITIATE they are materia valida et licita and are highly recommended 
- by the Most Reverend Archbishop of San Francisco. 


VILLA JOSEPH Yours most Respectfully, 


THE JESUIT FATHERS OF THE NOVITIATE OF 
Los Gatos, CALIFORNIA 


MALVOISIE | Wma. Me ccuers, S.J., 


Rector Sacred Heart Novitiate. 


Barnston Tea Company, 6 Barclay St., New York 


BROTHERHOOD CORPORATION 


E. R. EMERSON and L. L. FARRELL, Sole Owners 
(Succeeding the Brotherhood Wine Co., Established 1839) 


Producers of the Finest Sacramental Wines in America 


New York Office, 71 Barclay St., 
Vineyards, Washingtonville, N. Y., and California 


Loyola (Moderately Sweet) Aquinas (Slightly Sweet) 
Loyola ( Moderately Sweet, Res. Vint.) Liguorian Riesling 

Loyola (Dry) St. Benedict (Sweet) 

Loyola (Dry, Reserve Vintage) Cardinal Red (Dry, Claret Type) 


Kindly ask for Price List 
Revenue tax will be added and kegs at cost 
RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PRELATES AND PRIESTS ON REQUEST 
We extend a cordial invitation to the Rev. Clergy to visit our vineyards and cellars 
Altar Wines sold direct to the Reverend Clergy only 
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